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PREFATORY REMARKS. 



In no inBtance within the leooUectioh of ^ 
Wiiter has it heen toMe nisedful than in the pteseM 
to read the PiTe&ce, or more necessary for the Readl^ 
to take thought of the occasion of the Vfotk, as W^ 
as of the relation of the matter to his own concerns. 
^Tie Critic, the Public, the Minister, the Minister of a 
Department, the Member of Parliament, the Head 
of a Department, the Officer and Clerk, and the 
Special Interests, popular, local, commercial, profes- 
sional, will all look at the matter with an eye to their 
own objects, aaid such is the dry and scattered nature 
and casual purpose of these papers, that» without 
a word of explanation, the object of the effort will, in 
all probability, be missed, and that not through any- 
body's fault, not even that of the Writer^ 
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8 Prefatory Remarks. 

The Papers, in fact, were not originally written 
for publication. They are principally a handful of 
notes, which one man of business has written to 
another, to assist in an object of very varied appli- 
cation and much detail. They have no literary 
pretension. 

The Writer having been a witness (under circum- 
stances favourable for observation) of the difficulties 
incident to the transaction of Public Affairs by the 
Officers of State, and having bestowed some thought 
and experiment upon the means of overcoming those 
difficulties, has felt it to be his duty to contribute his 
quota of suggestion to efforts in that direction. 

To have presented the matter in a more ambitious 
and more readable form would have involved the loss 
of opportunities that the present time affords. 

/ The ultimate object is to bring back the condition 
of Offices to the state of subordination to one Scheme 
of Organization, which at one time characterized our 
Institutions, so that each part may have its own 
proper function, and subserve the common purpose 
of the whole, without delay or obstruction to any 
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PrefoAory Remarks. 9 

other part, and so that the Prime Minister may truly 
preside over the whole, while each associated Minister 
being charged only with those duties which are truly 
special, may be able fully and promptly to discharge 
them; and the total result may be Unity of Principle 
and Unity of Action, with, as far as may be, Unity of 
Practice in the execution of detail. / 

The immediate object is to obtain a Survey of all 
Offices, that each may show its own state, and make 
its demand for the removal of hindrances, and the 
grant of faciUties, and by the exposition of its merits 
and defects, show what it can contribute to the 
common purpose, and what contributions it requires. 

The next step would be to collect these results — 
to consolidate them in separate Reports of the Ele- 
ments of Offices, and therefrom to deduce a standard 
for the guidance of the Finance Minister, in organizing 
and regulating Official EstabUshments. 



/The 



le Minister would then be in a position to 
estabUsh all new Offices upon principle, so that they 
may be susceptible of extension, reduction, consolida- 
tion, wd of adaptation to new functions or duties of 
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10 Priory Rtmmks. 

aA aJialogotts kind, and gradually to i^ply tiie tame 
prindides to old Offices, by withdrawing from tiiem 
incompatible duties which may be more properly and 
affidently performed by other Offices duly organised 
for th^ii^ and by developing those Special Depart-^ 
tnenta for which such old Offices are peculiarly 
adapted. / 

By this gradual course, as deaths occur^ as new 
Officers become better trained^ and the new parts of 
the system are ripened by experience and skill, it will 
become practicable to attain the ultimate object of a 
single cohesive and entu^ system. 

It is recommended that the Tables illustrative 
of the Official Organization should be passed over, 
except by those who can bestow a thought upon a 
dry subject; and that they should not be regarded as 
exact must^ rolls of actual members, but as only 
types of full D^artments to be lessened or aug- 
mented in differ^it directions as may be requisite. 

The scope and sjurit of this imdertaking is indi- 
cated in the Lett^ to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in the Letters on the Obstruction of Public Business, 
and in the Paper entitled '* Official Occasions." 
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T^ "OffioterOi^aiiizftlion^" and the "OfflrfiSJ 
Admb^itm^n/' ai^ but corolteries to th6 foi«goii^. 

Tbe Offidal Ol]^eets hare their place, but m a sad 
i^letcm fimnj H being beyond the time atid means 
olthe Writer tb recount them. 

Tbt Pariiamentary PieiperB, aAd the Publio Prints, 
win sup|)ly a copious list of the main topics, but 
not of the minor and incidental topics necessary for 
the fxxVL consideration of those main Topics. 

The proposed Survey would bring out these olijects 
in detail) and would at the same time gire the best 
testimoi^y to the necessity of moi:e adequate and better 
adjusted means of reaMng ihem. 

The rensiarks upon Official Occasions will afford 
sv^icient indication of the necessity of some Organi- 
zatiofi, and to a certain extent, of the kind of 
Organization required ; but in detailing that Organi- 
zatiofi) there will be suggested a multitude of Special 
Occasions^ which it would be vain repetition to insert 
in these remarks»/To what extent every public man 
would find his powers magnified, and his &ults 
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12 PrefaUyi'y Remarks. 

diminished, it is impossible to indicate. Each public 
man, conscious of powers^ that need no assistance of 
a particular kind, and unconscious of weaknesses, 
which need their corresponding aid, will be inclined 
to disclaim some of the proposed specialties ; but he 
should remember that the Topic is not the IndiyiduaU 
but the State, and not the circumstances of a moment 
or of a particular Administration, but the circum- 
stances of di£ferent times, and of different Adminis- 
trationsy/^ 

The suggestions are founded on the observations 
of a quarter of a century, of Six Administrations, and 
of Five Parliaments, besides the information of many 
Public Men, whose intercom^e with affairs has been 
more close than that of the Writer. 

In nothing that is stated is it intended to cast 
reproach upon any one. Much well-directed energy 
has been exerted under circumstances far less favour- 
able than the Public suppose, and many of the 
follies that have been committed, have been generated 
and magnified by a state of thmgs all but hopelessly 
bad at each starting,>TOr the fate of a Minister under 
the present system is like that of Curtius, he must 
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almost inevitably come out of his career a defeated 
ba£9ed man, with a reputation a whit spoiled, health 
and energy gone or lessened, and not seldom in com- 
mon apprehension a fool for his pains. And there is 
this peculiarity in the case : as the Minister for the 
time being has usually been a sharp censor of his 
Predecessor's doings, he can seldom plead inadequate 
opportunities, as that would be equivalent to self- 
condemnation for his attacks on others. / 

The matter needs the interposition of the Public, 
whose cause is at stake, and the disinterested evidence 
of men who have been witnesses of the evils and their 
causes; and as the opportunities of an individual, 
however extensive, aided by friends however numerous, 
cannot reach all the occasions referred to, the Writer 
would be glad to be favoured with additional illus- 
trations of his Topic, that he may reinforce it here- 
after as opportimity shall serve. 

It has been suggested that the claims of the Mem- 
ber of Parliament have not been suflSciently indicated ; 
that in this Country every Member of Parliament is 
a Minister in posse, and at all events the Watchman 
of the Minister's Acts, and that although his respon- 
sibility is not so definite or so great, yet his occasions 
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14 Prefatory Remarks. 

are for the most part the same ; and that, therefore, 
he needs the same faoilities which the Minister 
needs* 

The justice of the claim may be granted, but it is 
only to be satisfied by ultimately extending to Parlia- 
ment an oi^anization similar in principle to that 
which the Writer recommends for the Public 
Departments of the State ; for it would be of most 
dangerous consequence to the Constitution of this 
Country in regard to the separation of the Legislative 
and Executive Functions ; if Parliament should, by a 
better organization than that which is enjoyed by the 
Executive, be invested with greater practical power. 
We need that each province of Government, as it 
exists in this country, should be strengthened, but 
none must be strengthened disproportionately to tl^e 
other, else the balance of power in the State would 
destroyed. As at present organized^ 
is too weak to maintain its proper 
; needs the first assistance. Our safety 
itrong Executive, a Strong Parliament, 
lis, a Strong Press, and a Strong Loci^l 
, but none stronger than the other, 
BS to any other, but mvitiial aids apd 
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If the Government should be duly organized, 
Parliament should be organized on the same model, 
and so likewise should the Tribunals and the Local 
Governments^ for as observed in the Letter to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Elements of Business 
are everjrwhere the same, and it may be added that a 
Common Action would engender that sort of Common 
Law which is the very soul of a Constitutional Govern- 
menl^ existing not by dogmatical or special legislation, 
but by principles everywhere in play, according to the 
exigency, by means of an appropriate personal agency, 
acted upon by the public intelligence, yet severally re- 
strwned within due bounds by the mutual action of all. 

If Parliament would cause to be made somewhat 
after the manner suggested in the Official Objects, a 
List of the Topics which await its regard, its need of 
Organization would be manifest, and at the same time 
the need of delegating to the Tribunals those matters 
which belong to them, and to the Executive D^art- 
ments those matters which belong to them, but it 
has been more than suspected that Governments 
have sufiFered Parliament to be absorbed in details 
that it might not be too powerful for them in their 
present weak condition. 

The Internal Reform of the House of Commons, 
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by means of Committees properly organized, is as 
important as the Reform of the System of Election, 
but yet it must be confessed, as stated in the 
Remarks on Offices, p. 90, that much has been done, 
though probably without sufficient system. If any 
one should be minded to undertake the task of 
Reformation, it may be suggested that Committees 
corresponding with those suggested for the Adminis- 
trative Departments with an Establishment corre- 
sponding to the Establishments suggested for those 
Committees should be adopted ; but in order to make 
such Institutions work in harmony with the Govern- 
ment, the ancient Office of Clerk of the Parliaments 
should be restored, and subjected to due regulation. 
This is one of those fine old Constitutional Offices 
which has been suffered to get into desuetude, and 
then to be abolished. 

The immediate question, however, suggested by 
"arly administrative character of the present 
nt, is the Organization of the Civil Estab- 
and as every Government in succession 
iterest in possessing an available working 
lay reasonably be hoped that all parties in 
I out of power, will concxu: and co-operate 
^lioration. 
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TOTSS 

RiaHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, MJ*., 

CHAyCEBLOB OP TBlt EXCHEQTTEB, ETC., ETC. 



6, AoBLPHr Terrace, Stran^d, 
2Qrd February, 185». 

StR, 

I beg^ to transm^ to you my Papers on Official 
Organization, whidht I had hoped to have sent earKw, 
but I have found the work so extensive that I have 
ftot: l^^eft 8iWe to afii^mplii^fh it be&)j?^,/vrith the 
assistance I could command ;; and I feair that you 
will find in it many impe^fecticms; 

In truths to work out the subjjQct properly, it 
should be worked out iu ftill detail, for it i^ a work ol 
detail ; but the time it would require,, would prevent 
lis U3e in ciurr^t official arrangements. I have, 
therefore, tbou^t it better to present it in this 
imperfect shape, relying upon your kindness to alUxw 
mj^ to oflfer explanations of what may appear in^uffi-. 
cient, obscure, or objectionable. 

I have m various ways eixdeaaroured to force upon 
myself cjl the consideraiUoos to be u^srded. The. 

B 2 
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ruling one is, tha^he Minister should, like the 
Commander-in-Chief, have, for the discharge of his 
duties to the State, at his service, and under his con- 
trol, all the Civil Servants available for every species of 
services which his exigencies may require ; and that, 
considering that every species of business, public or 
private, contains the same elements and requires the 
same species of functional agencies, his forces should 
make provision for all in a suitable manner ; but, that 
in constructing these forces, he should have regard to 
the old Constitutional arrangements, avoiding new 
Offices, and seeking, by the perfection of the arrange- 
ment of a few great Offices and their subsidiary 
Departments, to consolidate many minor existing 
ones, and to lessen the range of uncontrollable 
jurisdictions which have grown up in consequence of 
the imperfect development of the elder institutions/ 

During the war, and till the accession of William 
IV, one Commission after another was established to 
meet each exigency as it arose. 
/ Since that time, we have been in a state of revo- 
lution, in which recourse has been had in the hurry of 
the conflict to similar expedients. / 

We seem now to have a perioa of repose, in which 
it remains to perfect the results of the struggles that 
have taken place, by resorting to principle in the 
adjustment of the many anomalous Institutions which 
have sprung up. 

In doing so, it is advisable that Functionaries 
should not find their condition rendered worse ; but 
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rather be encouraged, not only by an amnesty for the 
past, but by assurance of improved condition, to 
contribute their aid to the fulfilment of a better plan. 
By summoning existing Officers to assist the 
Department of the Privy Council in the task of a 
preliminary Survey and of incidental inquiries, this 
work might be effected without additional expense. 

Of course, in the progress of consolidation, the 
plan would be to consolidate, first, those Oflfices 
which are engaged in cognate pursuits ; and by- 
and-by, as their matters become simplified, and as 
vacancies should occur, to Umit the number of Offices 
by acting still further on the principle of consolidation. 

In perusing the plan, it will be found that many 
parts consist of mere indications, while others are 
worked out, in perhaps too much detail. Each has 
had its purpose. I desired to present to you, who 
discern so easily, the general scheme, with only so 
much detail here and there as would enable you, 
without other aid, to conceive how the details of the 
rest could be filled out with more opportunity, if the 
plan should be acted upon. 

To do more would have but overlaid the matter ; 
besides which, the full exposition of it can only be 
obtained by some actual practical illustration. 

If such a step should be desired, I will cheerfully 
ajqply myself to the undertaking. 

In the mean time,*the Survey which I have pro- 
posed, whether carried out to the greatest or least 
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extcmt, VfiMd prepare the way for a more general 
{Measure, either in whole or in parts. 

But I would humbly suggest, that at least the 
Trea^jury should nev^ more consent to the establish- 
m^it of an Office which is not founded on some 
principle of amalgamation : and ihat all Officers 
entering the service should feel^ that in their imgage* 
ments with the Crown, good faith on both sides is the 
seal of the transaction. 

/The distrust in the Public Service, considering the 
altered relations of the Market of Labour, is leading 
to mischievous consequences, even in an ecohomical 
sense, and every now and then deprives the Public 
of an efficient servant, whose experience cannot be 
supplied by any substitutey 

Official Organization Vould lessen the evil ; but 
that would not be sufficient if it were not sustained, 
as the Army is, by reliance on the good faith of the 
Crown in the matter of remuneration and honours. 

In presenting these Papers I may, perhaps, be 
permitted to disarm, by a few observations, some 
possible unfavourable inferences, and to indicate 
some cautions which my suggestions may be thought 
to need. 

In indicating the necessity for a remedy for the 
defects of our Offidal System, I may appear to over- 
look its excellencies and to impute hlame \ but I trust 
that a perttsal of these Papers will refute that supposi- 
Uqu. 
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I hftve feedulbtisly labbui^ to ^o j\iif;ttee to all— to 
the t\iWic Bfehrlce Attd to the Pubite Sfervant— b the 
Minister as the Organ of the State, and to all person^ 
who hold authority or office under him. I am satisfied 
that efficiency, generously t'equited, is true economy. 
I know of thousands wasted for hundreds withheld. 
Dtirii^ many years I have beeh a close observer of the 
inner life of Ministries; and an active advocate bf 
popular views. I have seen the interests of the people 
sacrificed and the exertions of Ministers thwarted 
merely by the want of means. 

In con^dering propositions such as this and the 
Consolidation of the Law, it is necessary to reflect upon 
the diflference between such comprehensive measures, 
and the occasional and partial services which constitute 
ordinary or current business. 

In the latter, we refer to the ordinary rules of 
action ; in the former, we must mount higher to the 
principles upon which these ordinary rules of action 
are founded. 

It follows that the counsels of those whose ordinary 
principle of action is to be found in these rules are not 
always the counsels to be taken in framing a compre- 
hensive measure which is to include these rules and 
many others, and to adjust them in reference to 
common principles of higher range. 

/At the same time 1 hold that we are bound to 
make a new measure not incompatible With existihg 
things, and therefore if any existing prax^tiHOtieir isay 
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that the measure is inapplicable, occasion will arise for 
inquiring in what respect it is so inapplicable, and how 
it may be remedied. / 

I do not propose the abolition of a single Office, 
nor of a single Officer ; but that both Office and 
Officer should be so placed as to be in direct relation 
and subordination to their immediate Chief, and to 
the Common Chief. 

Nor do I propose that these reforms should be 
adopted hastily, or without consultation with Official 
Functionaries ; but that by means of a Survey, the 
state of things should be ascertained, its excellencies 
adopted, and its imperfections removed by develop- 
ment, or by consolidation, rather than by reduction 
or abolition. 

As a matter of State Policy, as well as of Justice, 
this course of proceeding should be adopted. 

It nught be useful to try these suggestions by 
some of the means which I have proposed for the 
trial of others : First, by means of a friendly inter- 
rogator, who would assist in developing the plan in 
all its parts ; and, Secondly, by means of an un- 
friendly one, who would subject it to severer, and 
even hostile criticism. 

In either case, I should propose that the attention 
of the interrogator should be called to the main 
considerations by suitable instructions, such as the 
following: — 
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You will inquire why everything has place in 
the scheme. 

You will inquire why anything, apparently ne- 
^ cessary, is omitted. 

You will inquire the number of Officers at pre- 
sent employed in the respective services in 
the same or like employments. 

You will inquire what will be the maximum 
number required, under the proposed 
system. 

You will inquire the steps proposed to be taken, 
to bring about the change. 
In conducting these inquiries, you will interrogate 
the proposer, and assist him as far as possible to make 
the system complete- 
By intimating all objections which may be 
alleged. 

By intimating concurrent or counter methods. 

By pointing out apparent inconsistencies. 

By pointing out omissions. 

You will also, as far as possible, pursue the 
methods suggested ; and by sitting in the 
Capacities pointed out, reduce to practice, 
as far as possible, the methods recom- 
mended, taking care to record the pro- 
ceedings. % 

You will therefore conduct your proceedings as 
an Office, with the same regularity and 
method. 

For this purpose — . • >^ . . , 
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^ Yoti will prepare or cause lo Be pnepared proper 
instructions for each Officer, and enjoin each 
Officer to follow those instructions as closely 
as possible, yet pointing out at the same 
time any improvements which may be made 
thereon./ 
In selecting a^istants you will be careful to 
appoint persons who are able to perform 
their respective tasks, and who are Ukely to 
undertake them with zeal and assiduity. 

Before they enter upon their tasks — 

You will request the proposer to state to the 
persons engaged the objects to be had in 
view, and the methods lo be pursued. 

Considering the magnitude of the object, and the 
universality of its application, you will probably 
think it worthy of a more entire development and 
scrutiny by some such means as that I have indi- 
cated, and not to be disposed of, as an ordinary matter 
often necessarily must be, by reference to one or two 
minds, the usual authorities in such subjects, without 
an interrogation of their views, and an interrogation 
of the proposer upo^^ their views. 

I have been compelled to omit the enumeration of 
Official Objects on account of the elaborateness of that 
part of the work and the time it would occupy ; and 
the Official Occasions are less' fully and completely 
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worked out than I had mtended ; but the memoranda 
contained in the latter paper will be sufficient to bring 
out some special considerations, which would not 
otherwise occur to ordinary Official Persons. 

I trust that you will consider, that in the brief 
space of time I have had to work out this exposition, 
I have done all that the opportunity permitted. 
Much of it is very rough and hasty in expression ; 
but the views are mature, and are fortified by a 
lengthened observation and experience, and can be 
reinforced by special illustrations, and particular 
groimds and reasons, if it should be thought requisite 
to call for them. 



1 have the honour to be, 

Sir, 
Your faithful Servant, 

. ABTHUK SYMONDS. 
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LETTERS 



OK THE 



OeSTRUCTION OF PVRLIC BU§|NEiS& 



These Letters originally appeared in ^^ J%e Spectator ^^^^ 
on the occasion therein referred to. Jive years ago. 
The qircumstan(!es^ hfive not clanged in the interval^ 
and 1M rman^ks axe of equal applicc^ion at thfi 
pr^ent Ume. 



To the. Edit(jflr q^ th^ Spectator. 
y liK>»49», itfh April, 1848* 

/ SIJ^ 

^mipm^U^v^T^lm tiiei^^u^cai^sac^of the 

B^I^ef t^ which; yo^i tei^r^d la^ vi^(^\ ia yoiu; artif?]^ 
*^ Government at a stanc^rstiU.^^ It^p^Qj:;atQ me tiiati t&f; 
matter is of much older date than the present Ministry^ and 
like the couch-weed of deep rQot and extensive gro\ifth; so 
deep and extensiye^ as tp overcoipe tii^ individiial efforts q]^ 
every smgle Member o£^ a Government andpazalyze the.^&»>t 
tions of the iirhole. I thinlf^ however, that with our i^gn^y 
practical people^ the points and difficulties requke only to. be 
enunciated to secure its aid and concurrence in mitigating oi; 
removing the evils in question. / 
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In brief^ a main cause of evil is the want of Organization 
of every Department of Public Authority; by which I mean, 
according to the established use of the terra, the adaptation of 
the^rts of the system to their respective purposes, and 
the combination of those parts so as to produce combined or 
general actions/The evil runs through the Houses of Parlia- 
ment*, the Irivy Council, the principal Departments of 
State, the subordinate Departments and Offices, the Govern- 
ments of Colonies, Counties, Boroughs, and other Localities, 
the Courts of Justice, the Magistracy, and other Inferior 
Jurisdictions; and the result is that instead of mutually 
affording aid and assistance, they are more or less straining 
each other, if not antagonist ; and the Ministers are compelled 
to have recourse in preparing their measures to the special 
and extraordinary aid of persons unused to the task, whose 
want of familiarity with the merits and defects of the existing 
state of things frequently leads them to go much further 
than is necessary, or beside the occasion; in consequence 
of which, their labours offer fresh difficulties in consolidating 
and developing and utilizing the means which we have. 

Y The want of union produces this further disintegrating 
effect. The people, for whom the laws are made, discern not 
the purpose in its relation to their own interests and wants ; 
and, crying aloud indiscriminatingly at every imperfection 
and at every hurt occasioned by the working in detail, render 
it imprudent to attempt amendment at the time of outcry, 
lest the good as well as the bad should be at once destroyed. 
Meanwhile, many disinterested persons, better informed, but 
not conversant with legislation and its incidents, means, and 
difficulties, forbear to give timely assistance ; leaving the 

* The topic in relation to Parliament was broached in a pamphlet 
published m 1829, by Mr. Wickens, entitled "The further Division of 
Labour in Civil Life proposed," also in a pamphlet published in the 
spring of 1832, entitled "Practical Suggestions for the Internal Reform 
of the House of Commons;" by your own elaborate Supplement to the 
" Spectator" published in the same year, entitled " Working of the 
House of Commons ;" and by a variety of publications since that time^ 
On a future occasion, I propose to advert briefly to the topics of those 
publications. 
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field open to special interests, which direct their attacks, with 
too uniform success, against the Minister, who finds little or 
no intelligent support in Parliament. 

But although the evil is so great, the remedy is easy ; and 
the materials for the remedy reside in the system as it i& 
Every function is provided for somewhere or other : some 
departments are richly endowed ; others are as deficient : 
while those which are richly endowed and those which are 
deficient, have at the same time the merit of having pro- 
vision for functions which others have not, and the defect of 
not having provision for functions which others have. 

^By systematically collatings List of the Functions and 
Functionaries of existing Institutions, whether Superior Au- 
thority, Parliament, Councils, Principal Officers, Courts of 
Justice, or Inferior OflScers, so as to exhibit them in compa- 
rison with other Institutions of the same kind, the requisites 
will be at once disclosed, as well as all existing means of 
providing for them./ 

Let the Government start with the principle of abolishing 
nothing, but of combining and reorganizing. Grant an 
amnesty for the past, and the victims high and low of the 
present system will concur with the greatest readiness in 
producing an alteration of circumstances, which make their 
offices as irksome to themselves as short of good or produc- 
tive of evil to the- public. It will not require months, nor 
even many blue books to do this effectually. Let a systematic 
outline be framed at head quarters, and let each Department, 
Court, or Office, be required to make a Return of the means 
provided for fulfilling the requisite functions in a compact 
tabular form, omitting details and explanations till they be 
called for. Let the Ministry, as far as the prerogative will 
allow (and it will allow much), develop the different Depart- 
ments, Courts and Offices, giving to each its needful organiza- 
tion, and ask from the Legislature the necessary powers to 
supply deficiencies. 

c 
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The Departments of State being well organized^ it would 
np longer be necessary to have Special commissions of Inquiry, 
or special means of me^king new laws> or a new office for 
administering every new law. Every Office would furnish its 
Contingent of Inquiry^ of Legislation^ and of Administration. 
Instead of the Isolation of Offices as at present constituted, 
deprived to a great extent of practical intercourse with each 
pthef) with the superior Departments^ with the Legislature, 
and "vfith the Public^ the common organisation Would produce 
common sympathy, common action, and ready intercourse 
With all oUier Institutions and Bodies with which there may 
be relation* 

^ The Minister and the Legislature having fulfilled their 
appropriate function of creating Institutions adequate to the 
purpose, would be relieved largely of the task of legislating in 
detail, and would be restored to their proper function of 
stiperMeHdifig the Administration of Affitirs, and providing for 
n^w exigencies as they arose* a 

The Institutions being properly constituted, furnished with 
needful facilities, and subject to proper responsibilities, would 
be so trustworthy tiiat their action tieed not be fettered by so 
mtich detail. The Laws might become principally the expres- 
sion of general purposes, which the Functionaries should 
administer by all usual and necessary means. Nor if the 
functions were properly distributed would this state of things 
imply a degree of discretion inconsistent with freedom. The 
Officers would practically have less arbitrary discretion than 
they now have> under a system which continually imposes 
upon the same individual Officer, without appropriate checks, 
functions of every kind however opposite— legislative, judi- 
cial, inquisitorial, administrative, ministerial* 

But the greatest advantage of all would be the re-estab- 
lishing of a common Law as to such matters and enabling the 
people from one end of the kingdom to the other to know 
the nature and uses of the different Departments of Govern- 
ment which are now veiled under the present diversity and 
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eompUcati(m> and thu« to Avoid the prbotici^ often &do()t^d9 
of denying the meMlis of accomplishing |)Ul^ose6 by thg Wknt 
of which the public suffer loss a hundred4bldt 

I have been led to these ciDhclusions by tii6 experiei^ci df 
many years in legislative and official matters under men of 
every complexion of politics and of character) all o^ i?^om 
have been baffled and defeated by the eki»titig syiitenii 

Your space does not admit of details; but With your 
permission I will ti^t of some parts of thd subject more 
fully^ yet summarily^ in subsequent numbers^ 

/ [Our Correspondent's qualifications and experience entitle his 
statements to the utmost attention. But he must permit us to obierye, 
ttiat Ihe whole evil lies at the door of The Minister for the time ; The 
Mini&ter, and he only, h^ thd meafis of ^fi^tUal Otgaiiizatioii.— £o.] 



Letter IL 

London^ 10th April, 1848, 
Siri 

In treating of the subject of thefte letters^ it is diffi- 
cult to give a full idea of the remedy^ without Entering into 
details ; and in giving details^ to keep within due limits^ t>r 
to avoid the obscurity which usually attends the attempt tp 
be brief* 

/The object of my former letter was to show that the 
Ministry cannot act with effect without organized aid in the 
subordinate departments of Government, whether general or 
local; and without an organized Parliament./^nd although 
it must be admitted that the organization must originate 
wit^ the Minister, yet to accomplish these ends^ requiring 
general concurrence^ it was felt that the Government needed 

c 2 
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the co-operation of the people at large, or, at least, that they 
should be so instructed in the ends and machinery of govern- 
ment, that they might not, by their prejudices or by their 
indifference, interpose an obstruction or deny their aid to 
measures calculated to secure those ends in a right manner. 

I shall npt at present touch upon this point, which 
involves more particularly the state of our Local Governments, 
but confine myself to the organization of Parliament, and 
the machinery which the Government possesses, or should 
possess, for enabling it to present its measures in a shape to 
encounter the greater activity and keener scrutiny which 
would result from the organization of Parliament being more 
perfect. 

In the publications referred to in my last letter, the 
necessity for a further division of labour in legislative mea- 
sures was shown by the varied pursuits and occupations of 
many of the most distinguished Members of Parliament; 
and the means of accomplishing that division with more or 
less effect was also shown. It was recommended that the 
House of Commons should be divided into some ten Com- 
mittees of fifty members each; of which Committees five 
should provide for the local distribution of matters — England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Colonies, Foreign Affairs ; and five should 
provide for the subject distribution of matters — as Revenue, 
Expenditure, Trade, Law, and general matters. Library, 
Privileges, &c. : that the House and these Committees 
should sit on alternate days, by which it was calculated that 
the time of the House would be extended at least fourfold, 
(a greater increase being precluded by the occasional neces- 
sity of two or three Committees meeting in conference on 
the same measure) ; that the business would be conducted 
more methodically; that a greater number of Members could 
share in useful labours, and thus be induced to forbear from 
seeking distinction in much speaking ; while the number of 
the Committees (fifty) would afford a guarantee for a fair and 
open discussion, and prevent the chance of good measures 
being frustrated by intrigue and jobbery. 
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If those General Committees were divided into Special 
Committees of five, to consider matters of subordinate detail^ 
with power as in the case of the General Committees to 
commmiicate with other Special Committees, the fullest 
provision would be given for deliberation and for controlling 
legislation. 

By an arrangement of this nature, Parliament would lose 
much of its indisposition to entertain matters of recognized 
defect or grievance, which are now injuriously postponed for 
years ; and the principles upon which such matters should be 
conducted would be soon determined, and assume the vulgar 
but valuable position of common place. Parliamentary In- 
quiries, Petitions, Bills, Returns, and all such matters, would 
be, as of course, assigned to the Committee to which their sub- 
ject should belong; and if the Members and Officers of the 
Committee should not become full and ready-minded, there 
would be, at least, in its Library an accessible store of needful 
information. The important office of Clerk of the Parliaments, 
which has sunk into a sinecure, if not abolished, should be 
restored and well organized ; while the corresponding officers 
of the Clerk-Assistant of the House of Lords and the Clerk 
of the House of Commons should be furnished with all 
needful facilities, and as far as it may be necessary organized 
also ; so that the Crown, the two Houses, and their Com- 
mittees, should have all available aid. Nor need this be 
done at once, nor involve extensive arrangements: the better 
distribution of the business would not only suggest the 
requisite improvements in the arrangements of the two 
Houses, already much better manned and organized than 
many Public Departments are, but it would have the imme- 
diate effect of producing a better distribution of business in 
the Official Departments, in the higher offices first, and gradu- 
ally in the inferior ones ; and thus, by bringing the informa- 
tion in a less crude and undigested state before Parliament, 
render additional aid unnecessary. 

To enable the Government, however, to cope with the 
improved arrangements, it must l)e provided with better and 
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TOQT§ r^gftttar m^ ^t^liU^h^4 ip^ns qf inquiry, an4 of pre- 

fftrtbing[ ft^dition^l expanse, //Vnd it woujd, if well mftpag^, 
pt ri4 Qf thati parftlysi^, the cbaracterisitiic of modem ?tat^n 
i»ft«§hij^ wWoh Te^ultff from the tierror pf r^po^iil^Wtyi 
making each Minister feel that he is to be respo|>«ibI§, pot 
only for the principle and purpose of his measures, but for 

^Y^ry d§teila howvp? minute, and detwing hm ft-om en- 
^QUiiteriTifi; ^ we^^T^^ confessedly pfc^^^ry^ tUl l\^ iai pf^aster 
pf details ^8 well a^ principles, / 

A^J iP\PTQV0P?lit i?\ thi^ directaqn cm he realized only 
by tli§ Minister eptablisbing the distif^ction Ijetween what is 
a4ministratiy§ and what is ministerial 3 aided, »« above sng- 
ggsted, Ijy better prpyiBipn for inquiry and for preparing the 
details of l^sl^tJOnt / He should require bi§ ministerial 
officers^, npon tf^^r responsibility, to suggest the appropriate 
details, reserving tq bimsplf the determination of tbe principle 
and pplioyj fin4 tji^ ultimate depision after ppen discussion of 
\hp ntn^sfs of 4^tftils./ This division pf duty and rwpwsir 
j^ilJty §fhonld bf recognised \ij Parliament; and it should be 
made a ppint pf constitutional principle Jthat as the Spyereign 
may dp npthing witfeput tl^e advice or her Ministers, each 
Minister, as to matters within his province, shpuld be advised 
by hiff principal sul^prdinates, who should be held responsible 
fpr sucb ftdvic^^ whilp. the Minister S^hquld be at liberty to 
reg^pt or Qvprrule it. / 

JL.pt US supppse tb^t the Minister \^ provided with f^ well- 
constituted Board pf Inquiry ; and that a matter of public 
import — isfuch, for instance, as tljp amendment of the Income 
'fax — is presided upon bis consideration, He calls upon the 
Officers whoge dnty it is to inquire, to ascertain, with the 
aid of the principal ministerial Qfl[icers of Revenue, the present 
state pf the matter generally, what has been done or proposed 
before, or elsewhere, with the objections that have been 
made, and to collate the whole, so that all matters which 
relate to the same subject, however opposite their character, 
may be brought together j and alsp to ascertain all sugges- 
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s of remedies and treat iheiQ in the sama mwnor^ aiiper- 

r.uir the pros and wiw; auKOsting how^ if the Minister 

111 (I adopt any suggeatiQ9> it should be carried iirto effect; 

1(1 finally^ their own reQQmmeQdatiQiis in ita Mhalf. Let 

this report— made in a aetUed form, r^iecting aurpluaage, 

compact and methodical^ so as to be at once full and easy of 

reference — be published, and opportunity bo given for its 

discussion in the preas, the Minister all the while atanding 

by and quietly forming his opinion, not only of the abstract 

and official merits of the variona^viewa, but of the poUoy (in the 

larger sense) of adopting any, and what, and applying them 

in legislation. 

As a further practical teat, let him require the CMIcers 
charged with the preparation of the details of legislation, to 
collate the preaent law in the form of an enactment or digest, 
to realiae in the ahape of a Bill the reoommendations of the 
Officers of Inquiry, and also, to a greater or lesa extent, the 
alternative meaaurea; pointing out what is impraetieable, 
what ia difficult, what requires collateral amendment or alter^ 
ation, and if need be pointing out other and better means. 
Let the Bill so prepared be published and circulated^ 

\ The Ministcor will then be placed in a muob more oredit-* 
able position than he is now. Instead of hemg compromised 
by imperfect measures, suggested by persona practically 
irreqKmsible, often ill-informed, or but partially informed 
npon the subject matter, his mei^ures will usually be Qom-^ 
prehensive and complete. There will he fewer objections } 
for one set of objections will be answered by another, or 
swallowed up by apt and judicious provisions realizing the 
objects of botlu The obvious result would be, that he would 
seldomer have to retract or qualify measures about which th^ 
public expectations have been raised. And if he should, the 
responsibility would mainly devolve upon his principal 
Officers 5 while the Public, knowing beforehand all the exi- 
gencies and difficulties of the case, would be less disposed 
to regard it as his duty to perform impossibilities. 
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Since the restricted discussion of Petitions^ the Minister 
needs these special aids in a greater degree; and he needs 
them the more for that his early training has rarely made 
him conversant with details, which he is apt to despise from 
his ignorance of their relation to his purpose. 

Some weeks ago, you mentioned a plan of preparing 
l^islative measures, which, in its main features, appears to 
meet the wants of the case in all its bearings : but, having 
already reached the limits of the space which you can afford 
me on this occasion, I must forbear fjrom any further state- 
ments of it,* 

The above arrangements would be attended by these 
advantages. Parliament would be capable of appreciating 
measures in detail, and of entertaining them in such manner 
that the claims of all localities, Imperial, Colonial, Provincial, 
may be regarded in a fair degree. The work- may be so dis- 
tributed over time, that subjects may not at one period be 
unduly postponed, and at another be unduly precipitated. 
Every question of public import may make a steady progress, 
from the incipient statement of a defect or grievance, through 
inquiry and deliberation, till it reach the state of a law. The 
law may be so matured as to offer the fewest possible hin- 
drances and difficulties to the people, and to the Officers 
charged with the administration of it, whether in the Execu- 
tive Offices or in the Courts of Judicature. And as regards 
those imperfections which are unavoidable, there would be a 
fair prospect of importing amendments which experience 
may suggest, without disturbing the framework of the law, 
and without introducing inconsistencies calculated to make 
further occasion to amend it ad infinitum^ instead of gradually 
completing, and perfecting it. 

S. 

* See articles entitled " Aids to Correct Lawmaking," in " Spec- 
tator" of 6th and 26th February. 
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Letter III. 

London^ l7th Aprils 1848. 
S1R5 

Great credit is due to Lord Stanley for the practical 
steps he has taken to meet a generally acknowledged evil, 
the encounter with which everybody has hitherto avoided* 
He is entitled to the more credit on account of his introduc-* 
tion of the question without party feeling and without party 
considerations. The subject well deserves a full share of the 
Session^ since all other measures depend upon it for their 
completeness and for their early success. 



/Be 



'Before the passing of the Reform Act, Reformers were 
forewarned that the want of organization would offer effec- 
tive obstruction to the working out of their fair purposes. 
Every yearns experience has justified the prophecy. It is 
now of paramount importance to meet the difficulty, as 
regards both the multitude of measures which await the de- 
termination of the Legislature and the future working of our 
political systemy/The vindication of the constitution, in its 
present form, must be found in the practical results which 
are realized under it or by its means. And if its basis be 
extended, as it probably must be sooner of later, the irre- 
sistible pressure upon existing institutions can only be 
moderated by arrangements, which after providing for the 
reception of complaints shall insure a fair consideration of 
them. Public men are apt to plead that they make great 
progress, comparing present results with past ; but though 
they may thereby rescue themselves from an imputation 
often unjustly cast upon them, it is not the right standard or 
the standard that will permanently avail. The progress 
must be measured by the rapidity of their operations com- 
pared with the demand for exertion. It is not, however, 
rapidity that is so much required, as a steady onward pro- 
gress without hesitation or vacillation. 
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On these accounts, I attach much value to the efforts 
now made by Lord Stanley. Although the contemplated 
results are limited, they are valuable because they involve a 
distinct recognition of ^ the e^l, and because they must 
eventuate in complete results of the same useful character. 

Lord Stanley proposes to enable either House to defer 
fpom one session to the next, measures whieh have come 
ftom the other House, and which for want of time eannol 
be. well considered at one^^ and in the interval to refer 
them to a oompetent legal adviser for his investigation and 
import. 

These objects are ii^ the right direction ; but the neccMMtity 
for them would be to a great extent removed^ and the end 
more entirely reached, if the arrangements of the Govern- 
ment and of the two Houses for inquiry and for legislation 
were on a proper footing. 

Previous inquiry and systematic legislation^ by lessening 
delay and removing obstructions, would place so muoh time 
at the disposal of Parliament^ — would reduce so far the 
number of occasions on whidi it is necessary to withdraw a 
Bill for amendment — and would establish among Meinbera 
of Parliament to so much greater extent a common under^ 
standing as to the province^ Qb^ects^ and means of legislation 
-»that the distracting pressure which is now felt would in all 
probability not occur except vpon very rare occasions. 

/The delays and failures do not, as ia eommonly aup- 
posed, arise exclusively or principally from the wording of 
measures, but fro^n want of first ascertaining what the law is, 
what the grievance is, and the collateral as well as the direct 
matters which, to give effect to the reform, need alteration, 
or the mutual adaptation of the new and the old. This class 
of obstruction is to be met by previous inquiry. Delays 
abo arise from the imperfect state of infoitnation in the 
House. Members learn by objection ; and as ill*informed 
persons often put questions the moi^ pusaling and the 
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9\ii|ceptil)l0 pf An unswer^ objection is frequently eueeesBful 
IhfOUfh tH(( mere inability of the Minister to answer it* 
gyit§p^0 f9p$>rts^ founded upon inquiries^ is the remedy for 
this bl^neh c^ ibe evil. MoreoyeF, Members are now and 
then factious. They make untenable objeetions through 
wilfulness as well as ignorance. The timely publication of 
^^0^ lepirtift by ereatlng a conaeiQUsness en die part of 
l^epfihfr^ tJmt tbe pubUe knows that they know the real 
%\9Lt^ of %\iei f^atfer^ will get rid of obstruction of this kind. 
Pmtl)$i[, pueh systematic reports would often render unne-> 
ceiWFy i^qniry by either House, or if inquiry must be made, 
fj^iUt^te and limit it; and thus remove another cause of 
elay, 

^\iQ Q^persk who draw the BUla having assisted in the 
preparation of 9Vich Reports, would be cognisant of their 
contents, The prQvidions of the Bills would be full and^ 
eomplete j find being well considered, the arrangement would 
be good) for the ftrrangement depends upon the mastery of 
tha aubj^t } find the Ifinguage, for the most part, depends 
ppon the ^rr^ngemeni 

AU this }abpnr iibould be performed before the Bill is 
introduced. The Officer to whoiii Lord Stanley purposes to 
refer the Bills would have an invidious and hopeless task of 
it if it were not undertaken, in part at least, till the Bills had 
p^sed we pf the HouseSi, If die Bills had not been written 
after sonie common und well-established method, his work 
WQ\dd be too he?^vy for him, even if the whole of the recess 
ilbould be employed upon it : for it would not be ii(ufl5cient 
that he should point out inconsistency and erroi^^he should 
show also by what means it is to be corrected, and that in 
mode and in tenpas. 

The T^medy^i too, being confined to one class of Bills 
only, it woidd not be eo-eit^naive with the misehief. 

]t seepdii to be necessary that the arrangements should 
extend to all Bills, both before they are introduced and 
during their passage through both Houses of Parliament till 
they become law, and even when they have become law; and 
that to this end the whole force of labourers already at our 
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command^ and engaged in this work — ^the Law-Advisers, the 
Draftsmen, Index-Makers, Printers, Clerks, should be placed 
in intercourse, and made to combine their energies in one 
common scheme of action; a result that may be brought 
about by the easiest means. 

Let the Law Advisers of the different departments draw 
or revise the Bills, or the provisions relating to the matters 
of their own departments, as they do now ; but, instead of 
rivalling each other in diversity of manner, language, and 
even of law, let them, by means of a system of indexing, 
bringing together all matters of the same nature in the manner 
of a concordance, ascertain in what respects they differ; and 
let the discrepancies so discovered be referred to a Board of 
Reference which may consist of some of their number imder 
the presidency of an eminent Lawyer; and let the determina- 
tion of that Board rule the practice, unless the point in 
question impinge upon matters of policy, in which case the 
Head of the Department should bring it before his colleagues, 
who for that purpose, and for the purpose of establishing 
common views and common action in the different depart- 
ments of the Government, might constitute a Committee of 
Privy Council for matters of Law and Legislation. 

If a similar Committee were appointed by each House, 
we need not doubt that gradually our Laws would attain as 
much ^^uniformity in language, in form, in arrangement, 
and in matter,^' as is attainable in human productions 
acted upon by multitudinous assemblies like our Houses 
of Parliament. 

The Criminal Code, and the budget of Law Measures 
which have from time to time been recommended by the 
highest authorities of the Law, might by such means be 
advanced by regular steps, and by so much relieve ordinary 
legislation from details with which it is loaded through the 
imperfection of our general system of law. 

Considering that the remedy for the gigantic evils of 
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which we are now treating is to be obtained without creating 
new offices, but simply by giving effect to existing ones — 
calling upon all to assist in the work of legislation, to the 
extent in all cases of furnishing the needful information, and 
in some of supplying the provisions of new enactments in 
detail or consolidating the existing law — I doubt not that 
every class of statesmen would willingly second any efforts in 
this direction, of which Lord Stanley's proposition has the 
merit of being a first step. 

It is firom no disposition to undervalue that effort that I 
urge the consideration of the whole subject, but because I 
know that though our public men are sensible of the mischief, 
they are so distracted by overwhelming engagements that 
they cannot master the matter ; and not being masters of the 
matter, they despair of obtaining that concurrence which in 
this country is necessary for any extensive enterprise. It is 
much to be desired that the opportunity which Lord Stanley^s 
energy has created should not be lost; but that in both 
Houses the subject will be fully considered, and that the 
Government will be strengthened by a general expression of 
opinion in favour of an improvement of the present state of 
things ; which, in face of the Statute-book — one huge bill of 
indictment of practical misfeazances on the part of the Legis- 
lature — ^it is impossible to justify. 

S. 
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Letter IV. 

London^ 24th Aprils 1846* 
Sir, 

In my first letter on this subject^ I referred generally to 
the hindrance occasioned to the Government by the want of 
Organization of ev^ department of public authority^ and by 
the want of ititdlig^nce on the part of the people as to the 
nature and udes of the different Depkrtmentui of Gorei^nment, 
which led to unreasonable demands oil the On^ hand^ and to 
unreasonable denialls of necessary means on the other | and I 
suggested^ that by due organization^ eiaoh Department might 
furnish its contingent of inquiry, of legislation, and of admi- 
nistratiOh^ without the necessity of having Special Commis^- 
sions, or special tneans of making new law8> or a new Office 
for administeri]^ every new L&w^ 

^ In my seocmd letter, the subject was treated more fully in 
reference tb the two Houses of Parliieunent and the Officers of 
the Crown in attendance upon Parlianient — ^the Clerk of the 
Parliament, the Clerk Assistant of th^ House of Lords^ and 
. the Clerk of the House of Commons ; the distribution of 
business among Committees of the former, and the orgaitiza- 
tion of the latter, being recommended. I also pointed out 
the necessity of enabling the Government to cope with im- 
proved arrangements by providing them with better, more 
regular, and established means of inquiry and of preparing the 
details of legislation ; and I indicated the course of proceed- 
ing that might generally be adopted on matters of inquiry* 

In my third letter, the mode of constituting and working 
the subordinate machinery for preparing the details of legis- 
lation was considered, principally in reference to Lord 
Stanley's measure 5 and it was stated that the remedy for the 
evils of which we are treating could be obtained without 
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creating new offices^ but simply by giving effect to existing 
ones — calling upon all to assist in the work of legislation to 
the extent at least of furnishing the needful information. 

It is proposed to confine the present letter to this last 
pointy and to show one class of means by which the respective 
departments may be made available in aid of a General 
Board of Inquiry^ so as at once to lighten the labour by 
dividing it among many, and so as to give the most effectual 
assistance to Ministers without waiting till the demand for 
information has become urgent ; and at the same time to 
improve the efficiency ks( all the Offices^ with due regard to 
economy* 

Under the present state of tilings^ there is an embarrassing 
abundance of materials for Legislation and Administration | 
there is a multitude of Officers ready and willing to do the 
work ; but^ bdng' untrained and undisciplined, more apt to 
encumber the Minister with tiieir help than to relieve him. 
The public intelligeneei apprissed of the existence of evils 
and the scope of remedies, becomes eager for practical 
measures ) while officisd personS) earing about the current 
business of the day, are not able to avail themselves either 
of the state of public intelligence or of the information 
within their own reach. When the inquiry is to be made, 
the necessary aid is to be called into existence, to be consti- 
tuted, trained, and put in motion ; the work is to be done at 
double the expense and with half the efficiency. The method 
is not only bad but incomplete ; and, after much labour^ a 
mass of crudities is the first result ; and the information is 
more calculated to suggest doubt and difficulty than to afford 
the clue to the solution of the problems to be solved^ much 
less the foundation of practical legislation. Hence, officiaLsh, 
feeling compelled to reject the measures which their experi- 
ence shows to be ill adapted for the purpose, and unprepared 
to substitute more fitting ones) earn unjustly the imputation 
of resisting ioiprovements. 

These general propositions wiU find their illustration in 
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some one instance or more within every one's experience. 
We all know how many Committees and Commissions have 
been appointed — ^how many Reports, Returns, Accounts, 
Volumes of Statistics, and Indexes, issue annually from the 
Parliamentary Press. In short, there are few questions upon 
which further inquiry is necessary ; but the information is an 
undigested heap, which overwhelms and distracts. The pro- 
secution of further inquiry, without method or design, is calcu- 
lated to increase the evil — ^to add to the information without 
increasing intelligence of the subject. Thus it is that, in 
spite of all that has been done, every Minister is lamentably 
deficient in information available at Ms moment of need. The 
multiplicity, the practical worfMessness, and the dispropor- 
tionate costliness of the Parliamentary Blue Books, has passed 
into a proverb. The industry of a few erects the fabric which 
is usually suffered to remain a record of misapplied or result- 
less exertion. This tendency to accimiulate materials without 
practical effect is augmented by the want of Depositors and 
Depositaries for them. It becomes easier to do anew what 
cannot be readily found ; and although everybody is aware of 
its existence, the easier task is encountered for the nonce, to 
yield hereafter its contribution to the mass of confusion. 

The solution of this difficulty (as well as of others) is to 
be found, as was suggested in my first letter^ in the general 
adoption of expedients already in partial use in some of our 
offices, but it is believed in none of them in an efficient 
form. I mean, in the present instance, a Library and a 
Librarian. 

Many Public Offices are without Libraries ; some have 
Libraries without Librarians ; some have Librarians whose skill 
is of the slenderest ; and where there are Libraries, and even 
Librarians, the special value is lost in the accumulation of 
works having no special relation to the purposes of the office. 
The Library often consists of a collection of the Statutes at 
large, of Parliamentary Publications, of Hansard's Parlia- 
mentary Debates, files of newspapers and gazettes, with a 
miscellaneous collection of works of various kinds. But the 
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literfiture of the- sub^t of the Department, its history, its 
topography or its local application, its statistics, its law, and 
the views, the theories, the complaints promulgated by the 
Press, find no appointed place. There is nothing deserving 
the name of a Collection ; and whatever there is, is lost in the 
undistinguished mass. Indeed^ Libraries are of very modem 
date — ^that of the House of Conmions even is, compa- 
ratively, but a few years old; and those of many PubUe 
Offices, such as they are, more recent still. 

To make anOfficialLibraryavailable for practical purpose, 
it should be formed upon the following principles. . It should 
consist almost exclusively of books, maps, and papers, relating 
to the subjects of the Department. They should be at hand, 
classed and ready for use. All the material that is likely to be 
required should be there, but unencumbered with works of 
an irrelevant nature. Instead of the Statutes at Large, let 
the Statutes relating to the Affairs of the Department be 
separated from the rest. Let the same rule be observed with 
Hansard^s Debates, with the P^liamentary Papers, witii 
Law-books. Let the Library be a perfect impregnation of the 
subject. If it be necessary to have books of reference of a 
general kind, let them be placed aside. Let all works on the 
subject of the Department be procured as they are pubhshed 5 
and it would not be amiss to make a collection of old 
pamphlets and books of a former day which are necessary to 
illustrate the Debates of Parliament, formal State Papers, 
the Statutes, and the Decisions of the Courts. 

/Practical men of business will say that this is all unne- 
cessary for the business of the day; but the Statesman will 
hold different language. It is all very well to adhej^e to 
current practice to discharge promptly the matters which 
press for execution ; but the Legislator and the Administrator 
must take a higher and wider range of view: they must be 
informed even of the notions which have existence in the 
Press, for in a notion just started may be discerned the germ 
of a theory that will prevail; and they nmy find in tlie 
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history of the past an explanation of the present; their 
motto should be '^ Respice, circumspice, aspice, et prospice;^* 
and though they must needs act in accordance with the 
principles and feelings that prevail in their time, it should 
be with such reference to the probabilities and even the 
possibilities of the future, that their present measure may 
not encounter overthrow by the force of an unexpected 
check. Above all, while they should use their subordinates 
as instruments, they should not be hindered by them; and 
that this may not be so, it is necessary that their subordinates 
(Aould in some degree be imbued with, or at least should 
appreciate, the spirit by which the Statesman should be 
governed. / 

For ^is reason, among others, the formation of a Library 
is important in reference to the humbler Official Agencies. 
The selection of the proper matter for the business of the 
Office is an excellent discipline to the Librarian ; who should 
not only catalogue the contents of his Library, but to a greater 
or less extent index them. The habit of meeting calls for 
information on every occasion would give him a ready 
intelligence which would distinguish him from a mere 
bookworm. 

If Ihe Librarians and Statists of the different Departments 
were to be collected in a similar manner to that suggested 
for the Law Advisers, with a Library and other resources in 
common, they might avoid travelling over common ground, 
and by their mutual advice and assistance render not only 
the general results but their processes more complete and 
more economical. 

The general Library might consist of general collections, 
such as the Statutes at large, the Parliamentary Debates, 
General Indexes and Catalogues — in short, of the materials 
out of which the special collections are made, bearing to the 
special collections the same relation as the journal bears to 
the ledger in account-keeping. The arrangement of the 
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General Library would probably be historical ; bringing toge- 
tber all matters which occurred about the same time. It iisi 
obvious, that by such combined arrangements the state of 
the subject and its relation to other matters would usually 
be indicated fully, and point the way to future inquiry. The 
task of collecting would not only accomplish this result, but 
train a body of inquirers and practical legislators ; while for 
the ordinary execution and administration of affairs^ this 
information and this skill M'Ould have many uses and many 
good effects, which it is unnecessary to particularize more 
minutely than by Stating that they would be the opposite 
of those effects which are to be deprecated in the present 
system. 

In the limited space that you can afford me, I am com- 
pelled to state general results — it is impossible to specify 
details; but I should add Some remarks upon important 
objects of this the Information Department of the Public 
Service, which has been so grievously neglected till of late 
years. 

Maps are of very recent use in some of the principal 
offices ; and some of the inferior offices are wholly without 
them. From the want of maps indicating localities, the 
strangest mistakes are made in legislation. New districts 
are made for new laws without adequate cause, and even 
without reference to the districts which exist for other pur- 
poses. This gives rise to conflict of jurisdiction, and to the 
omission of places from the operation of the law. 

Statistics, too, from not being based on the distribution 
of matters in given districts, become a medley of inapplicable 
numbers instead of intelligible statement, and, it is to be 
feared, instruments of one-sided exaggerations. If syste- 
matically collected, they would be less expensive, less trou- 
blesome, and more trustworthy than returns usually are. 

The Press teems with instances of the failure or supposed 

d2 
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failure of our Laws^ and with illustrations of their actual 
working. It would be of inestimable value to collect these 
as they occur* 

The same remark applies to cases which occur in the 
Courts. The systematic collection of such matters would 
obviate the necessity of getting up evidence, and supply 
much more trustworthy materid for legislation. Let the 
newspapers which are bought for official use be turned to 
this account, and let such materials be from time to time 
reduced into a summary report for the service of the principal 
Officers of Government. 

But apart from, or rather in aid of, the purposes of 
inquiry, of legislation, and of administration, the Libraries of 
Public Departments might be made serviceable for public 
instruction. It is of little use for the Government to have 
information which the Public have not: the measures 
founded upon it will appear to be beyond or short of the 
occasion, and be regarded, on that account, as objectionable. 
On the other hand, it is of dangerous consequence that the 
Public should be aflfected by facts and by views of which the 
Government are practically not cognizant, from not having 
those facts and those views present to their minds : it is of 
importance, therefore, that they should be systematically 
informed of such facts and views; but, inasmuch as the 
Government, pressed upon by the affairs of the day, cannot 
attend to such matters piecemeal, they should be collected, — 
which, apart from considerations of convenience, is the better 
form of having them brought to the mind for purposes of 
general legislation and general administration. 

On these accounts, it appears to be desirable that the 
Libraries of the Public Departments should, under suitable 
regulations, be open to the Public, as the British Museum is. 
Public Writers would be enabled to find ampler material not 
only in an authentic but in a ready form, and be rescued 
from what the ^^ Standard '^ some years ago described as 
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" the wicked want of a topic/' — engendering smart writing 
and reckless declamation^ at the expense of more sedate and 
sober treatment. 



Letter V. 

London, 1st May, 1848. . 
Sir, 

I am anxious that it should not be understood that I 
recommend Organization, however perfect, in substitution of 
the higher intellectual action, and of the freedom of spirit 
and of sentiment, that leaven the material tendencies of the 
practical business-like people of this country. In dwelling 
upon a subject for any length of time, it is almost impossible 
to avoid leaving the impression that one is recommending a 
panacea — something which is to supply the place of every- 
thing else. This correspondence originated in your article 
" Government at a stand-still /' and began with an endeavour 
to point out, that a main cause of hindrance to the action of 
statesmanship in this country was the want of organization 
of every department of public authority. The supposition 
of means presupposed the existence of the object. Other 
sources of evil might exist : the want of entire correspond- 
ence of feeling between the Parliament and the nation at 
large or of some sections of it — the ignorance, the inca- 
pacity, the indolence of some of our public men— the true 
or false principles which prevail — might form topics of 
remark, but were not referred to as part of my subject. I 
assumed that we have the best, or that if the best does not 
prevail under the present system, it would have play under 
an improved organization ; which implies that not one or a 
few qualities are given eflFect to, but all, and that the better 
qualities and the better principles, in proportion as they 
should be realized in practice^ would vindicate their claim to 
have a foremost place. So it is, under the presen system, 
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matters improve, but slowly. The object is to substitute for 
mobbisb, irregular, and disorderly efforts, combined and 
disciplined action^ directed by the highest statesmanship, 
informed by apt learning and knowledge, and animated not 
by a pedantic, but by a humane and philosophical spirit. 

/ Intellectual persons are apt to undervalue the means by 
which their aspirations are wrought out. They do not 
willingly recognize that the genius of the Poet, the wisdom 
of the Legislator, the learning of the Student, like the powers 
of Gunpowder, of Steam, and of Gas, effect nothing but by 
physical meanSi and that their results have always been in 
the proportion of the facilities which those means have 
afforded. / 

That from time to time the means have overlaid the ends, 
may be true ; but this does not suggest the abandonment of 
the meanS) but the counteraction of those tendencies which 
in their ^i^cess produce such restUts. 

In a country where there is no Parliament, and no Press, 
the Bureaucracy rules and restricts everything within its own 
bounds ; and if there were a Parliament without a Press, its 
authority would be scarcely less ; but with a Parliament and 
a Press we need not fear the supremacy of the Official System; 
and our aim should be to put it upon so complete a footing 
that it should become an effective aid and ally, and not, as it 
often is now, a costly hindrance. 

In the recommendations which I offered in my last letter, 
I suggested means of insuring the intelligence of the Public 
Officers, and applying that intelligence to the service of the 
Minister and of the Public. 

With this saving recollection of the ultimate ends and 
objects of my present efforts to secure attention to the 
machinery of statesmanahipi J will pass on to another field 
for improvement; I mean tlie Ju^catures* For the present 
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I will say nothing of the constituents of our Courts^ how 
few of the requisite facilities our Judges have ; how imper- 
fect are the distribution of the subject matters of juris- 
diction among the Judges ; how imperfect the distribution of 
business over time ; how great the deficiency of means to 
ascertain the statistics of the operation of the Courts, and ot 
insuring that things appointed to be done are in fact done; 
how great the fetters of form, how small the utility ; nor 
shall I refer, but by way of passing remarki to the almost 
total absence of means, in the shape of an appropriate staff 
of officers, to enable the Judges to perform their adminis- 
trative duties. My present position is, that the Legislature 
and Judicatures have no intercourse with nor direct relation 
to each other ; that they act not concurrently, but antagonis- 
tically; that it is one of the pleasures of Westminster Hall 
to dwell upon the sins and follies of St. Stephen's Chapel^ 
without rendering much, if any, assistance to do better ; in 
short, instead of proceeding upon the same general prin- 
ciples, the one being a realizer or applier of the work of the 
other, two separate sets of principles are in constant action ^^ 
and die Courts too frequently take the attitude of perverse 
critics of the work of die Legislature. It is impossible to 
deny that some hesitation and even repugnance is allowable. 
If tJie Legislature will transmit to the Courts puzzles to be 
solved, instead of plain directions, a degree of banter or of 
sarcasm may be natural, although not altogether seemly. It 
is an evil of great magnitude, since it is calculated to weaken 
authority by exciting contempt. 

By the establishment of a Minister having cognizance of 
matters of Law and Justice, who might preside over the 
Committee of Privy Council for Law and Legislation, re- 
ferred to in a former letter, the deficiency would be in a 
degree supplied. 

But the Minister, coming to a task so long neglected, 
must not encounter with the natural difficulties of his subject, 
the total want of systematic organization of the Judicatores, 
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It would be at least desirable, that the difficulties which lEure 
experienced in the course of the practice of the Courts 
should be noted, not in an angry or jocose manner by the 
Bench, to be echoed by the Bar, but by an appointed Re- 
porter. By contributing their experience of the miscarriages 
of legislation in a decorous manner^ the Judges might assist- 
in preventing a recurrendb of those miscarriages, without 
.mingling the functions of Judge with those of Legislator. 
By dividing this labour of reporting upon difficulties and 
miscarriages, among, several Reporters ^having charge of 
different ranges of law and practice, those Officers would 
become so impregnated with the specialties of their respective 
matters, as to offer the fittest means of keeping Legislation- 
in harmony with the principles that prevail in the Judi- 
catures^ so far as it is desirable to maintain that harmony. 
They might form a part of the College of Legal Officers 
appointed to assist in the preparation, and revision, and 
recording of legislative measures. If all Judicatures — the 
House of Lords, the Privy Council, the Court of Chancery, 
the Courts of Law in England, Scotland, and Ireland- 
furnished members to this College: and if the respective 
members appointed to report the same matter, were instructed 
to meet together, and make a joint report on it, — say it is 
some branch of jurisdiction, of doctrine, of pleading, of 
evidence, of form, or of procedure, — the common action 
would elicit common principles, and gradually place us, in 
that respect, upon a level with foreign Jurists, and possibly, 
owing to our more practical habits, upon a higher level — • 
that of principle aptly realized by practice. 

In these suggestions we speak of those things which Qre 
within reach — of what might be at once done with the means 
at our command; but there can be no doubt that for ren- 
dering the administration of justice through all its stages 
effective, we need a Law University, or some equivalent* 
This is not only a necessary accompaniment of a Code or a 
general Consolidation of the Law, but probably the means by 
which it is to be effected as well as secured. Let it be a 
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condition of participation in the magnificent treasure assigned 
to the administration of justice, — ^to the ample emoluments 
and honours of the Chancellorship and other judicial offices^ 
to the lesser but no less ample emoluments and honours 
assigned to the inferior legal offices, which abound in our 
system, — that no one shall be eligible unless he shall have 
served for a given period in the Law University, actually 
taking some part in the duty of reporting, of digesting, of 
writing, of revising, of recording, of commenting upon our 
laws. Substitute such a simple, and to the nation and to the 
individual profitable rule, for the absurd one of eating so 
many dinners, and so called practising so many years. Such 
a condition fulfils all the requisites. It could not be pei^ 
formed without insuring in some degree the qualification 
which it is intended to provide. The Judge, the Counsel, the 
Practitioner, will have had the same training, in addition to 
such as the peculiar functions of their branch of the profes- 
sion may require. The Student, in assisting in making the 
necessary additions or alterations of the general law, will 
learn it in its present state. The Judge, Counsel, or Prac^ 
litioner, on learning the alterations and additions, will not 
have to learn new principles and new systems. The mul- 
titude of members will not only admit of, but require the 
best organization. The dogmatic form of teaching will not 
prevail exclusively. In recording additions, the past will be 
learnt, with an ever accruing present developing and illus- 
trating the old. And not only may the best organization be 
obtained by this means, but it may be obtained by little or 
no expense to the state. 

I must not in this paper venture upon the detail of the 
means by which our legislative and legal systems may be 
thus regenerated and developed. It is sufficient to add, for 
the present, that the feeling in favour of a Law University, 
either through a union of the present Inns of Court or by an 
independent institution, is becoming general among all classes 
of lawyers. They find in the present pressure of business an 
absolute need for laying a good foundation of positive acquire- 
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ment, which cannot be supplied in after life; and of allaying or 
retaliating that pruriency of indefinite and inapplicable legia* 
lation which maJces it necessary that they shonld go to school 
again to leam the new systems and n^w practices annually 
propounded by our LegLdature^ without thought of the past^ 
of what they are doing in other directions^ and of the prac- 
tical results of the combination of tha whola« 

It would not be difficult to show that by the present utate 
of things the national expenditure is yery much increased in 
all the Departments of the State^ and the general taxation of 
tiie Public, in an indirect as well as a direct form, much aug- 
iQcnted without corresponding benefit to any dass whatever. 
But I must condude. 

8. 
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Suggestions far carrying out an Official Survey , with a 
view to ascertain the Stale and Condition of the 
Official Departments, and the means of rendering 
them more efficient and complete. 



I. — ^That a Survey be made of all Departments, Offices, 

* and Institutions, by means of a Return of the Officers 

of which they consist, to be made in a tabular mumer, 

somewhat after that of the annexed Table. See pp. 

63,64. 

II. — ^That the Heads of the Office be requested to estimate 
the proportion of time, on the average, during which 
each Officer is engaged on the respective functions 
that he performs. 

III. — ^That the amount of time so employed, with the 
Salaries corresponding to such proportion of time, 
be placed opposite the Office or Function (according 
to the annexed Table).* 

IV. — That for the purpose of forming the foundation of 
the future regulation, adjustment, and consolidation 
of Offices, a Return be made under the following 
heads: 

* Same Table as No. 1, with the sum brought out in opposite columns. 
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NAMES OF DSPARTMENi; 



I. The Agenda and the Appropriate Quali- 
fications NECESSARY FOR THEIR £xECUTION. 

II. The Officers ai/U TSeir Relation to the 
Institution. 

IIL The Acts and Attendances of those Officercii 

IV* The Hindrances to which thet are Sub- 
JEGT> and the Facilities which they need. 

V. Their Remuneration and their Responsibi- 
lities. 

VI. Their Estates, PropbrtIes, Revhnuis, OsANTfti 
Fees, &€., and their Expenditure. 

VII. The Laws anH Deoisions relating to their 
Offices. 

VIII. The Records^ Memorials^ and Publications 
relating to them. 

IX. The Matters in Controvcrsy relating to 
their Offices, and Measures RESORtED to 

FOR determining THEM. 

X. Miscellanea which will not fall under 

THE foregoing HEADS. 



These heads are so arranged, that if it should be thought 
inconvenient to undertake the whole extent of the 
Survey at once, selections may be made of parts, and 
it will be found that each part is calculated to develop 
in important particulars the present state of our 
Official System, and its means of improvement. 
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TABLE I. 
Office as it is. 



Head. 

President or Chief and Members. 

Executive Officers. 



Clerks^ Book-keepers^ &c. 

Special Clerks. 
Household and Attendants. 

Total Number of Officers. 



[Infiert the Names in the pUces^according to the present anangement.] 
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TABLE 11. 
Office as it is Proposkd to bb. 



Head. 

President or Chief. 

Members* 

Sta£f. 

[Name of Officer.] 

Administrative Committee. 

Referees. 

Office Clerks. 

Special Clerks. 

Accomitant and Registering Clerks. 

Mechanical Assistants. 

Attendants and Household. 

Total Number of Officers. 
[Insert Names according to the Functions fulfilled.] 
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GENERAL NOTES, 
Explanatory of Tables Nos. i. and h. 



Headship* 

Membership* 

OiBcership* 

Clerkship. 

Spedal Clerks, 

Accotuitants and Statistical Clerks. 

Mechanical Agents, 

Attendants and Household. 



Give Instructions under these heads as to tiie manner in 
which the Tables are to be filled up. The distribution should 
correspond, as nearly as possible, with the proposed Organi* 
sation, except so far as a different arrangement has been 
established. 
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[As. a matter of prudence, the Survey should pvecede the 
Report of any precise Scheme of Organization. No individual 
could reach all the objects and occasions of Official Organiza- 
tion. If, therefore, any one TTcre bold enough to propound 
an entire plan, he would be assailed on all sides by objections, 
which, though capable of being met by the proper develop- 
ment and adjustment of the plan, would discredit and dis- 
courage his labours, and excite a degree of prejudice unfavor- 
able to the adoption of the results. By making a Survey, 
especially in the manner proposed, the very officers them- 
selves would give the materials to be compiled, and would 
themselves suggest the deficiencies and means of obviating 
them. It should be understood that no man's position shotdd 
be made worse, but rather better. The profit to the public 
should be sought in the greater efficiency of Ministers df 
State, in the economy of expenditure indirectly produced, 
and in the solution of so many questions which embarrass 
affairs, and practically injure the Constitutioi^ by wei^c^ning 
faith in its legitimate action, and exciting the demand for 
larger changes than would be otherwise requisite or even 
thought of. 



The object of the second and third recommendations is- to 
show, by a comparison of the present Offices with the pro- 
posed ameliorations, that the improvement will not involve 
more cost to the State ; that . it will be simply - a new 
Distribution of Force.] 
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tAS:EN COLL^fctltELY. 



TJh* List is ft necfessat^ pffeltide to k Sdrf eV, &hd the foun- 
dation of it. It may easily Be forriied from the Red 
Book ; but from new jurisdictions being incorporated 
by the Legislature in existing OflSces, the List will not 
be correct if the popular designation be always 
adhered to. 

On this account it is desirable that thfe Officers charged 
with the superintendence of 'this Survey should com- 
municate in the first instance with each Office, for 
the purposes of biftaiihing cbririect particulars. 



Name of Department; 

Name of Office. 

Name of Department of Officcv 

Name of Officer. 

Name of AsslStaiif . 



Agenda^ 
h ll^rittfcip&l Object^ With its Sfecondiry atid Subor- 
dinate Objects; 
IL I^rittcipal Object {as bfefore). 
IIL Principal Object (as befbi-e). 

.Let each Principal Object and subject-matter of iurisdic- 
tiori h^ dl^tihctly stated a^ atdve, although they faiay 
be executed by the same liiachinery. 

It lis needful td exhibit collectively the Objects ^hich are 
placed in the samfe Office, that tbe scope of its juris- 
diction may be i^hown. If it should bfe singled with 
the following Table, the larger considerations itivolved 

E 2 
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in the displacement of jurisdictions would be con- 
cealed in the detail^ which is unfortunately the too 
frequent characteristic both of our Administration and 
of our Legislation. Some Offices have every species 
of matter under their cognizance with a manifest 
defect of means and result. The statement of such 
things would at once mark where there should be 
separation, where union or combination, and, perhaps, 
consolidation or amalgamation. 



Name of Department, &c. 

Agenda. 
(Under each principal Object.) 
Principal Agenda or Duties : 
with its 

Secondary Agenda, or duties ; 
with its 

Subordinate Agenda or Duties. 



Tliese Agenda include all practical details, from the highest 
to the lowest, placed one under another in distinct 
enumeration, so that they may not be confounded 
with one another, and so that the incidents of each 
may, if necessary, be marked. This Table will form an 
useful basis for many of the Tables which are men* 
tioned hereafter* 

Results similar to those mentioned in the case of the 
Objects of our Offices will follow from this distinct 
enumeration. The nature of Official Duty, the incom- 
pleteness with which in many cases it is performed, or 
provided for, and the want of facilities under which 
our inferior Officers sometimes labour, will become 
apparent* 
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To 
To 



To 
To 



To 
To 



To 
To 



To 
To 



Name of Departmentj &c« 
Agenda. 
jtdnUnistrative. Directory or OfficiaL 



InquisiioriaL 

Legislative. 

Judiciah 

Financial. 



To 
To 



To 
To 



To 
To 



SpedaU 



Local. 



Superintendence and Control. 
To 
To 

Registration^ Record^ and 
Publication. 
To 
To 

It is important to distinguish the Agenda according to 
the nature of the functions engaged in their performance, in 
order that it may be ascertained whether any portion of such 
Agenda may not be referred^ with similar Agenda^ to some 
body more fitly constituted to entertain it^ and also t6 
ascertain (if such Agenda be retained) whether the Officers 
and arrangements are on such a footing as to provide for its 
fietir performance in due season. Indications of the nature 
of the Agenda and of the functions are given in other parts 
of this communication^ and might without difficulty be em- 
bodied in the form of instructions for the guidance of th e 
Officers in making the returns. 



Each of the above heads might in the case of a very 
extensive Office be made separate Tables, but it is 
better to show the whole together, that the extent to 
which incompatible functions are accumulated in 'the 
same hands may be made clear, 
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Name of Department, &c.* 
Agenda 4N0 Qualificatiqnci. 

ITie matter involved in this Section is the correlative of 
examination and of remuneration, and a primary essential 
in Official Organization. 

It is astonishing how mi^ch friction is occasioned in 
public offices by ^ disregard of the personal ^f] professional 
qualifications. Excellent people are put in false position^' 
and practically incapacitated by the admixture of functions 
for which they are not fitted. A person of muscular system 
ifi put to an ocoupation requiring thought and reflection, and 
a nervous person to one requiring physical more than intel^ 
lectual habit. The reflective is put to the work of the 
active, aqd the ^tive tp the work of the reflective ; and each 
feeling conscious of ability, and of his desire to act to the best 
of it, and, unconscious of his inabihty in some directions, 
feels aggrieved at what he regards as the undue claim on 
his exertions. By requiring that work be done according to 
instructions, and by making the payment dependent on the 
execution of it, in compliance "^ith those instructions, 9^ 
good deal of this class of difficulty would be pbviated, Tb# 
Officer would soon learn the extent of his own capacity, and 
would lend assistance to an^ngement^ calculated to remove 
the hindrances to which he is subject, and to supply the 
facilities which be needs. It should be the office erf the 
Treasurer to assess a scale of remuneration for the items of 
service involved in the greater service constituting the fiino- 
tion, which would teach when, and where^ and how, assist* 
ance might be obtained, and faciUtate its attainment. By 
associating with a person of reflective ability, one of active 
habits and one of a mixed character, there would follow an 
harinonious exertion, and the further practic^ r^i|ult of a 
large augmentation of steady and effectual worjc. 
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N^me of Department, &cr 

Agenda and Officers^ Assittanis. 
Agenda and Instnupents or Documents. 
Agenda and Occasions. . 
Agenda and 'Ttme Ocqupied. 
Agenda and Remuneration. 
Agenda and Implements. 
Agenda ^nd Plac^ of Ajction. 
Agenda and Procedure 
Agenda and Process* 



Each of these Tables has its use in bringing out thV prac- 
tical working of the Offices, and the occasion for the 
re^peptiye functions and fancies recopunended ii| 
the accompanying papers. 

The extent of the Establishment, the nature of the aid, the 
distribution of the functions, the ordering of the pro- 
ce4ure, and the distribution of the work over time 
and over perfK>ns, the adjustment of tbp remiu^ration, 
the arran^ment of many by^ matters will be depen- 
. dent upon the matters involved in these Tables. 
'Phey will be useful for discipline ; they will not be 
less useful in the fair adjustment of the claims of the 
Officers, and in enabling the authorities to remodel 
. ^d anrange the Offices, §o as at once to do justice to 
the public and th^ public sjsrvants oq assignal^le prin* 
cipl^s^ appreciable by all persons. 
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Name of Department, &c; 
Acts and Attendancks. 

Part I* 
Acts performed. When and where- 

Part II. 

Acts pending. When introduced. 

Acts in arrear. When due* 

Part III. 
Calendar Table showing attendances throughout the year* 

t>ART IV. 
Monthly Summary of Acts and Fees in respect thereof. 
Monthly Summary of Attendances and Fees in respect 
thereof. 

Or, where such Acts or attendances are not paid by Fees 
but by a Salary^ the proportion of Salary that may faurly be 
assigned thereto. 



Remuneration should be dependent partly on acts and 
partly on attendance, and to that end these Tables 
would be useful. But their especial purpose is to 
bring out the distribution of work over time, and to 
show the effects of a better organization, and that it 
would not increase either the force or the expense. 
It would show where Offices fail from want of force^ 
where from want of organization. It would show, 
too, how time may be better economised, and prompti- 
tude be obtained, without undue pressure upon any 
member of the Official body. 
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Name of Department, &c. 
Hindrances to which subject. 

(These Hindrances are usually — 

1. The State of the Law zander which the Office acts, 

2. The Inaccessibility of the Legislature. 

3. The Inaccessibility of the Judicatures. 

4. The Inaccessibility of the higher Administrative 

Departments. 

5. The Inaccessibility of Officers in communication.] 



Many other Hindrances might be particularized^ such as^ — 

A want of the proper means of enabling a Chief to execute 
his various functions of administration^ of inquiry', of 
registration, of financial control, of official direction, 
of a special nature, of a local nature, of superintendence 
and control, and of registration and record. 

A want of gradation of skill to meet the exigencies of the 
Chief. 

A want of the proper means of ensuring the separate 
purposes of distinctive jurisdictions of a different 
nature, placed in the same hands. 

A want of proper means of ensuring the conservation of 
institutions, and of the public interests. 

A want of the proper means of eliciting all the considera* 
tions involved in a matter of administration. 

A want of homogeneousness in Offices, &c., to enable a 
person who has filled a place in one from applying his 
skill and experience in another. 

A want of instruction and training, to enable the inferior 
Officer to become qualified for higher position, and to 
give full assistance to his superior. 

A want of the proper means of obtaining, for the Legisla- 
ture, the Administrative Departments and the Tri- 
bunals, the necessary scientific, and professional, and 
practical aid, not of an official character, in a manner 
to be available* 
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A want of proper means of observation and of inquiry, 'and 

of determining matters (in controversy) of a public 

nature, 
A want of means of obtaining and collecting information 

and intelligence as to the matters <^ the O£|oe wbicb 

may occur or exist elsewh^e. 
A want of means to execute those works of Iegis|fttion or 

improvement which are neces^ury to faciliti^te the 

business of the Office. 
A want of proper intercourse with Offices connected with 

the same branch of AdmiimteatioDj or executing 

similar functions. 
A want of proper means of making legislative inquiries and 

framing legislative instruments. 
A want of means to obtain the edjudication of doubtful 

questions ; and of preparing matters fqr judicial con- 
sideration. 
A want of proper means in inferi<»r jurisdicticms, to insure 

the full performance of all the acts nepessary to a 

judicial conclusiop. 
A want of the proper means of ascertaining wbetjier the 

work of an Office is commensurate with its establish- 
ment. 
A want of the proper means to assess the rewards of 

terrioe/both ordinary and special. 
A want of proper means to incur special expenditure for 

proper objed», essential to the well-doing of .an 

institution, and the success of its object. 
A want oi similarity of constitution, whereby the wialga- 

roation or consoUdaticm of Officers is hindered. 
A want of means to encourage and reward the efficient 

service of the Officers, especially for services of a 

special nature. 
A want of the proper means of constituting a Board, and 

ensuring its due action, without undue controvQrsy 

and difficulty. 
A want of the proper means c£ j^repuriag official matters 

for the Chief or Board, 
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jL w^pt of prop^ responsibility of Qffioc^ in relation to 

tUeir special expenditure, 
A i^^t of means of internal audit in each Office. 
J^ yfa:pt pf proper meanf to economize the space of official 

houses. 
A want of proper interpourse irith the mechanical aidi^^of 

Printing and Stationery. 
A want of means to obtain refreshments during or after the 

hours pf business, when engaged i|i the perform^Rce 

of official duty. ; 

A want of proper means to secure il^e qpi^tinvdty of 

service. , r _^\ 

A want of proper means to secure the continuity pf suc- 

c^^ion i^ ofl^pes. 
A want of gradation of service, whereby prqmofipp may be 

gradually made from the lowest office to the highcsf. 
A want of the means of providing for the tin^ely retirement 

of supmnuated persoi^. 
A want of the proper means of importing frqm one service 

to another^ P^T^P^ qualified to ren4^r uiie&il public 

servic^. 
A want of proper me^ms to obtain supernumerary aid, in 

case of occasional pressure of business. 
A want of proper means of adjusting the vacations and 

absences of members and officers, for the purposes of 

health and business. 
A want of the proper means of ensuring the due promo- 
tion of qualified public officers. 
A want of the proper means to obtain special aid for mat- 
ters of an extraordinary nature. 
A want of proper means to ensure the proper distribution 

of buMness over time : and the economical application 

of the time and resources of the office. 
A want oi proper means to ensure the constant and 

xegular prpgres$i of matters referred to Commissionsi 

find Offices. 
A want of proper means of ensuring tp the (!hief a full 

{oiMdedga of the matters of his administration without 
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undue labour and difficulty^ or risk of misrepresenta* 

tion^ intentional or unintentional* 
A want of proper means of superintendence and control^ 

to ensure the execution of the directions and orders 

of the authorities. 
A want of sufficient means to execute the duties of a 

(small) office, without throwing incompatible duties 

upon persons partially qualified. 
A want of means of regular and systematic access to the 

administrative departments, having the superintend* 

ence and control of inferior offices. 
A want of means for ensuring the responsibility of the 

officers of the different departments. 
A want of proper means to arrange and deposit the papers 

and records of offices. 
A want of proper means of publicity, by publication in the 

public prints, or by curcular. 
A want of proper means of collecting, recording, and ren* 

dering available the statistics of an office. 
A want of the proper means of conmiunicating to the 

public information of a public nature, calculated to 

prepare the pubUc mind for the reception and adop- 
tion of public measures. 



\ 



Name of Department^ &c. 

Facilities REauiBSO* 

[The Facilities will consist mainly in tiie removal of all 
well founded causes of Hindrance, but there are some or- 
dinary ones which it may be well to recite in order to found 
thereoi^ Chart of Facilities which maybe generally applied.] 
/I. A proper distribution of fimctions with persons 
properly trained to fulfil theccu 

(The distribution will facilitate the appoint* 
ment of such persons.) 
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2i A proper CcMle of Instructions for theuse of such 
persons. 

3. A proper Outfit 

4. A proper place of business conveniently situated 

and adequately furnished with articles necessary 
for the convenient performance of the duties. 

5. Proper convenience for suitable refreshment. 
These obvious matters need more special regard than they 

have; a private trader considers them because his profits are 
dependent upon the efficiency of his workmen. What Mr. 
Thomas Cubitt has foimd convenient for his workmen, 
should be supplied to all Public Officers; their comfort 
should be scrupulously considered, that the discipline re- 
quisite may not be made difficult by apparent injustice. 



Some of the matters above indicated will appear to the un- 
observant to be trivial, and beside the purpose ; I speak 
as a Witness of my own personal experience, and 
of my observation of the eflfect of the neglect of such 
things on the efficiency of establishments. A very insigni- 
ficant cause will interrupt an imdertaking which cannot^ 
be revived from want of opportunity. 

A good workman will work under great disadvantages but 
our arrangements should be for persons of the average 
kind ; besides a good workman will manifestly do less if 
his time be frittered by seeking for his materials and 
doing that which an inferior hand of more appropriate 
qualifications could do better. 



Name of Department, &c. 

Remukebation» 

Remuneration is the chief means of energizing every 
Establishment. But the usual mode of Remuneration of 
Public Officers is generally calculated to produce the worst 
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effectr It Has ho ri^latidn t& service— «bt thtic^ to qualifi- 
cation — and little relation to means of existence. It should 
be made to depend upon work, so foriui work depends upon 
i^e trorkmah. He should be {^&id in respect of the work ; 
but if at any time the work should be insufficient, a stipu- 
lated suni in respect of the time of attendanbe during which 
he is not occupied. It would be a useful thing in new 
OfBces, well organised, to make the payftiiettt a dividend of 
the Parliamentary Grant or the Fees (or other Fund cmfc 
pf which the office is maintained), in proportion to the 
respective results of the exertions of the difierent Workers 
or Departments of Workers. At all events, some meanS 
of Remuneration should be placed in the hands of the Chief 
of an Office, to be paid to the Workers according to th^i^ 
exertions. 

• Nothing is so absurd as the payment of all the idltitieil 
without reference to acts, or attendance, or to amount of 
service. Whether there be arrears or none — ^\^rhethe^ the 
work be ill, reluctantly, or well performed, the salary is paid» 
It would not be impracticable to adjust the Remuneration in 
such a manner as to encourage the good ahd discourage the 
bad; to be just to the Officer atid just tb the PiibliC also. 
The very exact nature of the routine into which dlniOst all 
official business falls, aild into which it may be made to fall, 
affords a facility for adjustment which in some other Services, 
buch as the tnilitary and the navfel, could not be. 
■ ]&ut the Remuneration of a Civil Officer, llkfe that of a 
Military Officer, should be estimated bh the whole J)eiibd of 
service. He should be so fairly confident of his course of 
promotion as to feel that what he does to-day is but a step in 
his progress, if he does nothing to forfeit it. 

A system of Payment of Fees is, upon the whole, the best, 
and not difficult <»f adjustments aUd the only one that can 
protect the Public from being charged with overmuch ser- 
vice in some cases and too little in others. 
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Name of Departments &c. 
Responsibilities. 

Under this head should be stated all forms and meail6 
of Official Responsibility : whether by Bond or Recognizance, 
Fine or Forfeiture, Remuneration measured by complete or 
accurate service ; Returns of work done. Audit of accounts. 
Reports; and any and what form of Superintendence or 
Control. 

(The. responsibility of all Officers should beensured by 
a Report made periodically to their immediate Superior, and it 
might be made in a summary manner, upon the plan of the 
Survey herein proposed, or in a similar mliiiner to the Co- 
lonial Blue-books. 

Elacfa Report should consist of so many sections (Bbirrfe»- 
{pondii^ with the subject-mailers of iJie jurii^ctibh: 6ne 
Report for each leading class of subject-matter t?herfe distihct 
znattrars were performed by the Office, and separate sections 
in such Report being allotted to the btheJr hccids of ihe pro- 
posed Survey; the whole being prefec^d by a short summary 
Report calling attention to matters of particular moment, or 
to kodi matjbers as the Officer bating the superintendence 
and control of die Reporting Office may have thought fit to 
require to be so treated. 

An examination of the Reports which are iio# made to 
the Grown find to Parliament, would furnish ample illus- 
trations of excellent methods, and furnish illustrations 6f 
EvUandB in brder to prevent the valtle of this feipedient 
beii^ lessened by an undue bulkiness and confusion. 

The t)roposed reports would reduce the number ot 
Returns and Blue-books, and at no distant period occasibii 
in many ways a great saving of expense.^ 
y It will not be reasonable to etpect that ihferior Offecer^ 
will be williitg to incur the Odium of stating instances in 
detail, nor will it always be prudent to allow that oppor- 
tunity lor vindictive imputation by means of specific state- 
ments to be fmblisHed. But measuries should bb t&kish t6 
ascertain in a geneml manner^ sufficient fbt* admini^itrativl^ 
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legislation^ the points of hindrance which occur, and it may, 
therefore, not be inexpedient to invite confidential commu- 
nications upon the understanding that their contents will be 
compiled for the above purpose, but that the specific details 
will not be gone intoy/" 



Name of Department, &c. 

Estates, Peoperties, and Revenues of all kinds, 
AND Expenditure. 

Each Office should furnish a List or Inventory of all 
Properties and of the Persons by whom used, and also a 
Balance Sheet and Estimate of its Receipts and Expenditure. 
For this purpose it should be charged with the Rent and 
expense of its House, of its Stationery and Stores, and of all 
expenses occasioned by the service which it has in charge ; 
it should also state all sources of Revenue : and on the other 
side, it should give every item of Expense. 
The form should be the same for all Offices* 
This is necessary to exhibit all the Expenditure, and to 
show by whom it is incurred, and to check all needless 
expenditure, and without difficulty the same method might 
be adopted in the internal management of each office. Each 
Officer (or Department) should be charged with the expense 
of his room, fittings and furniture, lighting and warming, 
his stationery, and so on. No method short of this will 
curb the wastefulness of expenditure. The arrangements for 
keeping the necessary Accounts will probably not be greater 
than they are now, and, even if greater, the habits of general 
accuracy and prudence which such a system of economy^ 
coupled with a weU considered liberality in right [directions 
is calculated to engender, would compensate for any addi- 
tional expense and trouble by the higher spirit and tone of 
Official Persons of all ranks. The very internal audit by 
which these matters would be checked must inddentally 
facilitate disdpline and control in other matters* 
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I should add a recommendation which I have made 
elsewhere, but which will be less and less necessary as our 
official affairs are' improved, viz., that every Chief of a 
Department or Office should have at his disposal a sum of 
money to be applied by him for the service of his Department 
without the necessity of applying to the Treasury in the 
first instance, but upon condition that it be specially reported 
afterwards. 

Nothing so discourages Ministers and Officers of all ranks 
as the inability to do their duty from the mere want of 
means. If there were such a fund to be applied under the 
control of a Special Officer, so as not to await the slow pro- 
gress of Treasury movements, occasioned as that progress is 
by its overwhelming business, some part of the evil which 
eankers ministerial enterprize would be got rid of. 



This Return may be made 

Revenue. 
Dr. 

To Revenues of Property. 
To Receipts of Fees. 
To Parliamentary Grant* 
To 'House. 

To Fittings and Furniture. 
To Stationery. 

To Special Service Fund. 
(All moneys and all moneys' 
worth.) 



by a Balance Sheet, thus : — 

Expenditure. 

Cr. 
By Establishment. 
By Management of Funds 
and incidental services. 



and 



and 
and 



By House and Building, 

incidental services 
By Fittings, Furniture, 

incidental services. 
By Coverings, Clothing, 

incidental services. 
By Provisions and incidental 

services. 
By Stationery and incidental 

services. 
By Carriage and incidental 

services. 
By Gifts, Loans, Charities, 

and incidental services. 
By Savings, Insurance, and 

incidental services. 
By Spexjial Services. (See 

Return.) 

F 
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Name of Depairtmeoly ftck 
Laws avfsctuco^ it. 

A ChvOBologpcal List of tbe Stal^utes and parts of Sta- 
tutes applicable to the Department, &c., and also a Statement 
of the Statutes arranged aoccn^ding to Ae respeclavo suliject- 
matters of the jurisdiction. 

The state of the Law is a principal cause of Official Hin-^ 
drance* It doubles the expenditure of many Departmwits^ 
not directly and apparently by litigation^ but by augmenting 
the amount of general business^ while it produces a weakneiut 
and want of energy which are fearfully at variance with die 
public interest. 

The aid of each Officer thus obtained would fadlitate the 
grand work of Consolidation^^ the want of which is univer- 
sally recognised* 



The.Consolidation of the Law is a topic of immediate ooiioem> 
but th^e^ is a fear of expense, and of the extent of the 
labour* By dividing it among aanytand by bfii^ing 
many minds and experiences to bear direetly upcm the 
work in an uniform manner, especially in the collec- 
tion of materials the task may be made both less exten- 
sive! ttnd less oostiy, but it will still be necessary to 
pliEice over the operation a presiding authority capable of 
iqpplying tiie result^ and stimulating exertion* In the 
course of these papers a suggestion of the kind is offered. 
It i^ of immediate ooncom in the present posture of 
affairs and worthy of special regard. 
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Name of Departmtnt, &e. 
Decisions eislating to it. 

^s niatter is an accompaniment to the ttet, and should 
have attention for the same reasons^ aitd Ulimilar Bsts should 
be made. 



Many persons regard a measure of this sort, as the first step 
towards a Consolidation of the Law^^ and some as a means 
of lessening the necessity of consolidation. 

It is indispensably neeestory for the efficieiicy of Publie 
Offices^ which often become lax because the law is 
do^tfttl and ccuoaot be viaMlkated with o^nfidencei 



Nkme of Dej^rtmcirt, &e. 

RfteoftDS) AX0 M BNOSTALS A1I& FlTBlLtCAVlOKS fiBLATtMO 

^O IT* 

This l^etum will comprise Parliamentary tl eports, fio(^| 
and all Matters specially relating to the Office. 

The object of this recommendation is to ascertain the 
state of information on every subject ; to stimulate the intel- 
ligence of every class of Officers ; and to rescue our Bureau- 
cracy from being to so great an extent the slaves of mere 
foaftine, mai enabling them to assist the higfa^ Ministers in 
die petfcnrmtnce ol their duty. 

It would ako be the means of cultivating public intelli- 
gence on ofieiid matters^ by way of preparation for the 
meascuret which GovaniBents may subsequently introduce^ 
and thuii ieieilitale their progress tbrough Paarliament« (See 
Letter IY4 



The Form imght be, as in the case of the Returns of Laws and 
of Decisicms, both Chronological and aocording to 
sohgect matter. But whatever the plaa^ regard should 

F 2 
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be had to the occasions upon which information may be 
required; and. that the result of such an effort should be 
the foundation of a Library and such a system of 
Registration and Record as will enable the Office to 
keep it up afterwards, by fresh accessions of matter 
properly arranged* 



Name of Department^ &c« 
Matters in coktroyersy and Means of determikiko 

THEM. 

A Table, either Chronological or arranged according to 
the Agenda. 

This is a touchstone of the state of matters within an 
Office, and of its relations to other Departments of State* 
It will exhibit the hindrances of the state of the Law, and 
of the state of the Tribunals, and of the relation of higher 
and other Offices, and show the value of many of the su{^ 
gestions which I have offered. It will prepare the Offices 
themselves to make recommendations, and suggest the 
matters which, without this head, might not press upon 
their attention. 

In carrying out the object in this respect, separate lists 
should be made of the matters now in controversy and of 
the matters which have been in controversy. 

A statement of the controversies which have arisen amon^ 
our Colonial Officers and elsewhere, would of itself be an 
excellent means of legislating generally for our Officers. 
The experience of past miscarriages, through this cause^ 
has availed very little for avoiding the recurrence of 
them, simply because they have been treated as isolated 
instances and not embodied in any shape for general 
instruction and example. By this means alone, includ- 
ing, of course, the proper preventions for similar mis« 
chief, the Colonial Office would be relieved of much 
embarrassment and of a great hindrance to its efficiency. 
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Name of Departmenl^ &c« 

Miscellanea which will kot fall ukdee any ok the 
foregoing heads. 

It is not apprehended that this head will be required^ but 
it will be useful to those who may find a difficulty in applying 
the foregoing heads; though any difficulty of that kind 
should be met by empowering some Officer to give instruc- 
tions as to the scope of each head and the manner of 
treating it* 

There is a Head of this nature in the Report of the Select - 
Committee of the House of Commons on petitions, 
which might be much lessened if there existed any 
general arrangement of topics corresponding with the 
Official divisions and subdivisions of Departments and 
Functions. 

Till such an arrangement can be adopted, some such list of 
sundries is the only means of preventing the omission of 
matters which are not easily placed. 

Besides, there might probably be an alphabetical list of all 
the topics, with reference to the divisions in which they 
will be found to be treated* 



General Remarks. 

It may be well to request each Department (of any mag- 
nitude) to appoint an Officer to prepare these Returns, and 
communicate with the above-named Officer. Lesser De- 
partments and Offices should return by their Chief or 
Organ. It will provide for prompt action without much 
expense. 

If the arrangement proposed with regard to the Privy 
Council should be adopted, these Returns might be made 
to the respective Committees to be by them collated and 
arranged and reported upon not only as their first work, 
but as the mean9 of mastering their respective fields of 
exertion* 
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Local Government Dbpaktmsnts and Offices. 

[The Government Depi^rtments and Offices connected 
with localities more or less extensive and more or less in- 
dependent, will furnish illustration for our use ; and^ perhaps^ 
4n many cases the authorities of those loc^iUties may be 
glad to avail themselves of the general result of such Survey, 
conducted in the manner proposed. The Offices to which I 
r^tprar^: — 

1. Colonial Governments. 

2. Provincial Government. 

3. Hunicipal (County) Government. 

4. Municipal (Borough) Government 

5. Special District Government* 

6. Parochial Government 
7» A.ny other ^rovemment. 

Npthing would so eflfectually exemplify the sort of 
reforms that are needed, as a comparison of the Local 
Departments and Offices existing under so great a variety 
of circumstances, agreeing probably in all, or almost all, 
their essentials, but yet needing some excellencies possessed 
by others. 

I should recommend that a Siirrey should b« mvSm of 
eac^, luid that the result be embodied in a Return in a 
Tabular Form somewbai i^fter the mann^ indicated m tibs 
Table I, ^ also according to the Scheme of Offices as 
known.] 
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GENERAL EXPLANATORY REMARKS UPON 
THE PRINCIPLES TO BE APPLIED TO THE 
CONSTITUTION OF OFFICES AND OFFICERS, 

WITH 
I. A SUGGBBTBD APPLICATION TO DkPARTMKNTS OP AdMIN- 

ibtbation; and 

II. A Sdggbsted Application to Departments op Exe- 
cution ; AND 

III. Incidentally the mode on which Refobms may be 

GKADDALLY INTRODUCED ; AND 

IV. Observations on the Considerations to be regarded 

IN RESPECT to OfFICES AND OFFICERS. 



Action on the Survey. 

Supposing the Survey to be determined upon, it will not be 
inexpedient to consider the possible action thereon, both with 
a view to its right direction to its end, and to the application 
of its principles to those cases which must arise in Legislative or 
in Financial Administration while such Survey is in progress. 
My own conclusions are formed from observation ; but even if 
those with whom the authority to act rests, should have been 
led by a similar experience to the same results, I think that 
it would be politic by some means to obtain the concurrent 
action of Public Functionaries, and that, for that purpose, it is 
necessary that they also should be led to consider the matter, 
not only from the point of view of the Offices to which they have 
been accustomed, but also upon those considerations which do 
determine the nature of Offices generally and ought to deter- 
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mine the nature of all, except so far as their specialty may 
require. 

The supply of wants where the Offices are considered by 
their Officers to be deficient will conciliate the support of 
those Officers, and expectation of promotion, and of au^ 
mentation of Salary will conciliate others, while the general 
spread of fair dealing will, I am sure, animate many. 

Without the specific infbrmation which a Survey or a more 
elaborate working out of my own materials will give, the 
treatment of the subject, must necessarily be in outline ; but 
the fuller notes that I shall have to make on the di^eront 
Officers, and also on the considerations applicable to Depart- 
ments or Offices and Officers generally, will Jlll up that outline 
sufficiently for practical purposes. 

Parliament. 

I pass over Paiiiament, because in the present state of 
opinion, it is not prepared for more internal organizaticm 
>7hich ha9 already advanced much by the energy of tbo 
Speakers and the good sense of the House, since 1832, and I 
will proceed to apply the suggestions to the Privy Council, 
the Council of Administration of the State, which will enable 
me to show the complete Organization of that branch of the 
Official system ; and afterwards I propose to pass to the Execu- 
tive Officers of State, who, thdOj^ exercising many duties which 
constitute their functions of an administrative character, may 
be regs^rded rather as executive than administrative, since that 
pharacteristic prevails in the functions of their Offices. 

The Tribunals. 

I postpone Tribunals to ike ccmclaston, w perhi^ to a 
separate effort. The Tribunals, which, though in almost all 
structural respects, they have the Kune requirements, and the 
same, or similar organioations as dlier Offioiid Departmmtts, 
yet from their more entire subjectkHi to publiol^iy and established 
rules of action, have a more definite ^araoter, and are less 
amenable to regulation by any means idiort of the power of 
Pariiament. 

Theee Institutions should ba included in any SorvqT) ba 
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in the Reforms of the Law i^t are now in progress, it is 
of essential importance to learn from a collation of all Courts, 
the proper constituents of a Court, whether it be of a mixed 
Judicial and Administrative nature, as the Court of Chancery, 
or a merely Judicial nature, as pur Courts of Law, or 
principally of an Administrative nature, as our Courts of 
Bankruptcy. The costliness and delays of the Courts of 
Justice, as well as the miscarriage of their proceedings, are 
owing quite as nmeb to the orgaainktion of the Courts, as to 
the state of ib^ Law. 

Coincidence op Official Organization an© LsaiSLATibN. 

It is a curious fact worthy of remark, and of immecliatQ 
practical application, that that outline which constitutes th^ 
best outline of Official Organization is the best outline of «ay 
instrument of Legislation. 7he explanation is, that a Law is 
but an authoritative recounting of the scope of admiuistration 
and its modes of action ; and, therefore, where they are fitly 
contrived the exact representation of its nature and operation 
wilLwrespond with it. 

y/it will ibl}ow, that in consolidating and organiziqg our 
Official Establishmenti^) ^nd providing them with due Legis- 
lation, we «hall in {act consolidate much of our La\f, and on 
the other hand in consolidating our Law, we shall produce a 
like effect on our Official Institutions, and thus facilitate 
their improvement, and at the same time diminis^nd econo- 
mize their labour m^ the national expense. 

Pbinciplb of Official Organization. 

I propose, fiiiil, to treat of the most leading consideration, 
and at the risk of appearbg pedantic, to start, with a prqMMsition 
which is the key and test of the whde scheme, and the 
practical means of adjustment. 

It is^ that the prinetple and groundwork of Official Or- 
ganization is, that— the State-*the Counoils of the State-^ 
every Minister of SMe^erery Department of the State — 
0mry OOm-^ymf Otteef— *ha« need of provision fbr the 
execution of 
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Matters of Administration ; 

of Inquiry ; 

of Legislation ; 

of Adjudication ; 

of Finance ; 

of Direction ; 

of Special nature ; 

of Local nature ; 

of Superintendence and Control ; and 

of Registration, Record, and Publication, 
and should, in some form or other, to a greater or less extent, 
have such provision. 

The nature of the provision will depend on the extent and 
range of the matters which require such service ; and also upon 
the provision which is to be found in other Departments, or 
Offices, higher or lower. 

The higher Administrative Departments being complete, 
the lower will not need the same degree of completeness in the 
same particulars of sei-vice, but these particulars may be repre- 
sented by a single Office : and this Office being complete, 
other Offices may have an Officer of inferior grade. Thus in 
the higher or special Office, the provision will be by a high 
or special Functionary and his Staff of Officers ; in the lowest, 
by a mere Book, or Book-keeper ; in the intermediate, by an 
Office, or Officer, or Agent, Clerk, or Assistant. 

Present State of Things* 

In a rough manner, the State is provided for by the Min- 
isters of State : — 

Administration, — Premier, or First Lord. 
Inquiry, — Lord President of the Council. 
— , — Lord Privy SeaL 
Adjudication, — Lord Chancellor. 
Finance, — Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Direction, — Secretaries of State. 
Local Matters, — Secretaries of State. 
Special Mattens, — Chief Commisnoaor of Works and 
Buildings, Postmaster-GeQeraL 
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Superintendence and Control, — Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, President of Board of Control. 

Registration, Record, and Publication, — Lord Chancellor, 
Master of the Rolls, Secretary of State. 

The Councils of State, the Parliament, and the Privy 
Council, are so provided for by the presence of the Ministers 
of State therein, but not by appropriate, or adequate, organiza- 
tion. 

In short, it would be difficult to find any Function which 
does not exist somewhere or other. Our problem is, to indi- 
vidualize, develop, define, energise, and regulate it, that it 
may serve the State (by serving the Minister) to the fullest 
extent of the need. 

The List of the Business which each Minister has on hand, 
with the matters therein involved, and the Functions which 
are requisite to fulfil those matters to the extent of the need, 
the long pendency of the questions, and the contradiction of 
principles and methods employed in the measures of the 
different Departments, attest the nature of the need. 

Application op Principle to Privy Council. 

Fop the reason I have mentioned, I pass to the Privy 
Council, which is susceptible of readier adjustment, and should 
suggest, that as opportunity offers, Committees should be formed 
as follows, or in some such manner:— >^ 
CoMiirrTEB OF Direction: 
President of the Council ; 
Lord Privy Seal ; 

Together with the respective Members of all other Com« 
mittees of Privy Council who take cognizance of the 
peculiar functions of this Committee* 
Committee Of Administration: 
All who are of the Cabinet ; 
All who have been of the Cabinet ; 
Together with the respective Members^ &c^ 

COMMITTSB OF InQIHBY AND INFORMATION : 

All who are of the Cabinet ; 

All Ministers, Members of the Privy Council ; 

Together with the respective Members, &c. 
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COMMITTBB OE LaW AND LEGtSLAtlON : 

All Privy Councillors who are Members of either House 

of Parliament ; 
All Privy Councillors who have been Members of either 

Hotise of Parliament ; 
Together with the respective Members, &c. 

Committee op Judicial Matters: 
All Privy Councillors who are on the Bench of tte 

Superior Courts ; 
All Privy Councillors who have been on the Bem:h o( 

the Superior Courts ; 
Together with the respective Members, &c. 

Committee op Financial and Trade Matters: 
All Privy Councillors who fill the offices of First Lord 
of the Treasury, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
President of the Board of Trade, and Commissioners of 
the Treasury ; 
All Privy Councillors who have filled such offices. 
Together with the respective Members, &c. 

CoMMrrrEE op Special Matters: 

All Privy Councillors who fill the Offices of Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury, Cotmnissioners of Works, 
Postmaster-General, Commissioners of the Pbor Laws; 

All Privy Councillors who have filled such Offices ; 

Together vrith the respective Members, &c. 

Committee of Local Matters: 

AU Privy Councillora who fill the Offioea of Secretary of 
State; 

All Privy Councillorawhb have filled the Oflkea of Secre- 
tary of State ; 

Together with the respective MMnt)er8| &c. 

COMMFTTEE OP SuPBBIIfTSNlANOB ANl^ CoNTBOL r 

All Privy Councillors who fill the Offices of President of 

the Board of Conttid, Comptroller of the Exebe^ftter ; 
All Privy Councillors who have filled suefa offices. 
Together with the respective Members, be. 
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CeiiMnnB or RiQunrttATioii aki> Rbcoro: 
All Priry GomietUort wlio fill «nj Offiee of Reeord } 
All Privy Coasioilkn who hare boen Chaneettors, Maitem 

of tho Rdl8> or filted any Office of Record; 
Together with the respective Members, &o. 
The function of the Privy Council is to advise the Sove- 
reign, and its proper subsidiary functions would be to collect, 
receive, collate, and digest all available information for that 
purpose. 

The later practice has been to oast upon them duties of a 
more active nature, which belong nuNre properly to the Seere* 
taries oi State ; and these Officers on the other hand have beea 
charged with the collection of information. 



Natubb of Oboanization and Distribution of Fvwxn&Bm 

OF GOMMITTBEB OF PiUVT COUI^CU. 

In the foregoing statement I have pointed out how the 
entire body of the Privy Council should be divided into Com- 
mittees corresponding with the Departments of Administra- 
tive fhnction. 

In the Tables to t>e found in the sixth Division of these 
Papers, will be shown of what nature might be the Organiza- 
tion of each Committee and the distribution of the Functions. 

At present the Privy Council consists of several Com- 
mittees, the Elder one being the Committee of Trade and 
Plantations, the next the Judicial Committee, and that of 
later orifpn, the Committee of Education^ 

It is obvious from these examples, that the system of tlie 
Privy Council is one of great pliancy, and under arrangements 
of a more regular kind might be made to fulfil the purposes of 
Commissions, to which^ on so many accounts^ there is reason- 
able objection, and to aid the Executive Departments. 

A corollary of the establishment of a sound constitutional 
oi adniini8tratie8, providing appropriately for advice 
ittfarmation^ and for execution^ would be the eventnal 
i«Q off all ComBoittioos and of their Functionifif, in 
dw wdl kaomi Departmettts and Officer of State, ami in the 
FttMiisw off AoM Di|)anttgBl0 md Offices. 
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The intermediate operation by which these results mi^t 
be obtained, would be by uniting in action with the Chiefs 
of Departments, the heads of their subordinate Departments, 
and consolidating their Establishments under the same general 
system of Official action. 



Separation op Departments op Advice and op Execution, 

In any consideration of the Official system with a Tiew to 
permanent arrangements, the solution of much difficulty would 
be found in more strictly adhering to the Constitutional nature 
of those Departments ; to give to the former that portion of 
Administration which consists of Advice, and to the latter that 
portion of Administration which consists of Execution, and as 
a corollary to give to each of these Departments for their 
assistance, a class of functionaries mainly suitable for the one 
purpose rather than for the other. Thus, instead of each of those 
Departments being made omnicompetent, which would not be 
possible without complete organization, each might be perfectly 
constituted, and so be enabled to do its proper business more 
effectually while it would derive from its fellows the benefit 
of their aid in their own proper matters. 

The risk of collision is to be obviated as it is obviated in Par^ 
liament, by making the Members of the Executive Departments 
Members of the Committees ; and organizing both the Advice 
Departments and the Executive Departments on the same 
general model, with only a difference in quantity of special 
service in the direction of the speciality of the Department ; 
at the same time giving Execution entirely to one, and Advice, 
or rather Information, Inquiiy, and the detailed work of Legis- 
lation entirely to the other. 



The Special Needs. 

Late circumstances have shown that there is Need, not of 
work, but of workmen in right places, so disposed that they 
may help instead of hindering each other, and so that the ■ 
functions may be such as to be within the mastery of the 
personage who fills, the Office, and not as the ease now is, ia 
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some, and not a few instances, so incompatible as to make it 
obvious that any man, however qualified he may be for the main 
part of his Office, must perforce (on account of his peculiar 
qualification for that, and the incidental absence of other quali- 
fications) be unfit for the other part of his Office. 

Moreover, there is Need of a system by which a greater 
number of intelligences and influences may be brought into 
play in the concoction, deliberation, and maturation of mea- 
sures, without interfering with each other, so that there may 
be greater correspondence with public opinion and feeling, 
and at the same time greater unity of sentiment and action 
in the Administration. 

Offices of Secretary op State. 

The Secretaries of State constitute the Chief Executive 
Functionaries. Their Jurisdiction is of an Executive character 
throughout the Localities which they respectively represent. 
The subjects are of the same description. The Secretary of 
State for Home Affairs probably has within his sphere more 
or less connection with every matter that comes within 
the cognizance of the other Secretaries of State, except the 
diplomacy incidental both to the Departments of Colonial 
Affairs and Foreign Affairs, arising from the more entirely 
independent positions of the other Authorities with which they 
have relation, and which diplomacy constitutes at once the 
characteristic and the difficulty of those Departments, — ^a cir- 
cumstance often overlooked in considering Colonial ques- 
tions. 

The Office of Seciretary of State in its several Depart- 
ments is now rich in every species of required Agency. The 
problem is, how shall the Secretary of State obtain from his 
Assistants such a mode of aid as will enable him to act 
promptly yet safely. It is supposed that if instead of having a 
great number of subordinate Officers, each with his special 
range of duty, with all functions self-contained, and to a great 
extent excluding the aid of others, they were required so to 
shape their Reports as to bring the separate divisions of 
matter clearly before him, in one form, and so that he mi^t take 
counsel readily of other Officers charged with these matters, 
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be could unite the direotnew wid promptnew of volition 
whioh are requisite, with that oonaideration of matters which 
will make his action wise and prudent. 

To this end it is proposed, not to change the orjEianizatioa 
of the Office of Secretary of State, but to develop and arrange 
it in such a manner that each Secretary of State may really 
and truly preside over it, and all 0£kial DepMrtments under 
his Department. 

The interchange of the higher Officers of these Depart 
ments of the Office of Secretary of State, and also of the 
Departments of Privy Councils and other Offices, would tend 
to increase the efficiency of Establisbmwits, and to prevent 
that stagnation and ultimate destruction of Official ability 
which results from placing men of much active mental 
capacity in circumstances of limited routine. A man who, in 
the course of his Official career, has had opportunities of 
experience abroad in the Colonies, and in Foreign Countries, 
as well as at home, will be likely to be a more enlightened and 
better informed functionary than one whose whole life has been 
passed in a Civil Swvice, perhaps in a single office at home. 
On the other hand, our Colonial Governments, and our Foreign 
Embassies would be strengthened by the infusion of special skill 
and information acquired in this country, and both one and the 
other would be instruments for collecting and receiving infor- 
mation of present importance to matters under consideration; 
it would simply be that some of our Forces were stationed 
abroad, instead of being all stationed at home. This would 
prevent the employment of Special Commissions, except upon 
very rare occasions. Of course, if such interchange were to 
take place with the Colonies, the inhabitants of the Colonies 
should share in the Imperial Service, which would lead to 
the establishment of links of connection favourable to the 
maintenance of sound relations with the Colonies. Of course, 
this is a suggestion that could be applied but gradually, for 
the narrowness of our official training and experience would 
preclude the selection of many persons who have attained 
high place from being appointed, with advantage to them- 
selves, or to the services in other positions of the same rank 
in the Foreign or Colonial Service. 
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Contrast betweex the Offices of the Treasury^ Secre- 

TARIES OF StaTK AND CoMMITTKES OP PrIVY CoUNClL. 

The Departments of the Treasury and of the Secretaries of 
State would differ from, on the one hand, an Administrative 
Committee of the Privy Council, and on the other, from an 
Ordinary Executive Office, in the following respects. From 
the former, in that they will have a Special Officer or Com* 
missioner for each Special Division, instead of a Committee; 
and from the latter, in that they will have a larger range of 
Assistants and Agencies, being the respective Depart- 
ments under them. Many of the Chief Officers of the Staff, 
and of these Departments, might with advantage, and without . 
additional expense, be Special Commissioners or Referees. It 
will be therefore seen that the distribution proposed has 
reference merely to the distribution of fbnction, not of the per- 
sonnel, which will of course depend on other considerations. 

ApPUCATION op the SrSTEM TO THE TREASURY. 

The af^ioation of the jurisdiction of the Treasmy to the 
entire range of concerns is unquestionable! and it may be added 
that the Treasury might by its arrangements (and indeed needfi 
and ought to do so) establish a perfect OfiBicial System, by 
which it would not only dispatch more effectually its own 
affairs, but, perhaps, more than any other Office could do, r6nM>ve 
the hindrances to which our Official System is subject. It is 
due to the partial and specific manner in whieh it is now 
oftentimes compelled to deal with questions, — ^to the want of 
established principles of action, ranging over the whole of the 
same clas^ of cases, — ^to the delay arising from the extent of its 
work, and occasionally to its oppressiveness in the application 
of its rules of economy, and to die injustice occasionally com- 
mitted towards individual Officers, operating to deter and to 
discourage other Departments, that schemes of improve* 
ment) and the public affairs are in so backward a condition. 
There is not a sufficient amount of openness and fair-dealing 
in its system; and the result is that that system has made the 
6overnn>ent less to be relied upon in its engagementstban almost 
any individnal, and this from no other fault than, as I believe, 

G 2 
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its action by close, instead of open means ; by a narrow, instead 
of an adequate agency. 

A Return of all matters that await its doing would demon- 
strate these positions. By a system of Officering that should 
make its proceedings more open, more prompt, more amenable 
to the opinion of its own members, yet not so as to curb indi- 
vidual action, the greatest Reform of modem times would be 
effected, which would be the foster-parent of almost every 
other legitimate Reform. 

Mode op Application to the Treasuky. 

I should suggest that in this (as in all other cases), 
the earliest step should be to develop the Establishment, by 
appointing one or more Officers, which it now wants or appears 
to want ; and the first which I would suggest would be the 
Remembrancer and the Controller, and perhaps the Super- 
intendent, to note what is to be done, when and where ; and 
to see that it is done then and there, or at least that the 
Arrear is notified at once, and measures taken for the disposal 
of it, or at least for its being done at the proper time or occasion. 

It is impossible in Offices, as it is with individuals, \a 
change habits of long standing ; and the best plan is to supply 
them with special aid, which does not directly disturb those 
habits, but which will relieve the pressure upon them; and if 
these be good, will assist them to escape. 

It is all the more important that this step should be taken 
with the Treasury, as it would better enable it to apply the 
experience to other Offices. 

Model Office. 

I have sometimes thought that one of the best expedients 
to effect a gradual change would be to establish, in connexion 
with the Treasury, a Model Office, through which all Clerks 
must pass, on their way to other Departments. 

It probably would not be put on a thorough footing till, 
the result of the Official Survey should be ascertained ; but 
with the aid of some experienced Officers, it might be made 
the means of collating, receiving, compiling, and digesting the 
Returns which should be made, and which might be the 
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foundation of a sound natural system for generations to 
come. 

I am very much inclined to press this matter, for by the 
aid of a corps of Clerks and Book-keepers corresponding with 
the functions I have indicated, I believe that not only would 
the general plan be developed on paper, but it would be to a 
very great extent worked out in practice. 

It is of so much the greater importance to establish special 
means, as the interruption of current business, however imper- 
fectly carried on, always occasions irretrievable mischief, and 
it is a proved axiom in all Reforms, that the new method should 
for a while proceed pari passu with the old, till the old is so 
nearly worn out as to interpose no obstruction to the progress 
of the improvement, and admit of its entire abolition. 

A Model Office would have this merit, that instead of dis- 
missing Officers who are rendered unnecessary on the reduction 
of Offices, they may be drafted into it as into a Depot, and be 
available to proceed thence as Supernumeraries, or to fill places 
in new Offices, instead of the costly and disastrous practice of 
filling such Offices with Clerks entirely untrained. 



Illustrations op Application. 

The Privy Council and its Committees, the Offices of the 
Secretary of State, and the Offices of the Treasury, furnish all 
the illustrations of the practical application of the principles 
contended for, except perhaps as regards sundry matters of 
detail, and the distribution of agencies over localities. The 
former will be supplied by the Office of Woods and Forests 
and the Office of Works and Buildings, of which one will give 
all the specialties relating to the management of Estates and 
Properties, especially of the landed kind, and the other all that 
relates to Housing all sorts of persons, to works and buildings 
of every description, with all the special detail involved in 
either, and also some amount of local agency ; but the Revenue 
Departments generally, the Inland Revenue, and the Customs 
Revenue, and perhaps the Poor Law Department, and the 
Department of the Registrar of Births, Deaths, and Marriages, 
furnish the most complete systems of local i^gency. 
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So that as regards the General Departments of (jovem- 
ment, the filling out of this outline by the information to be 
derived from the Survey, will give so complete a view of what 
is necessary in our Official System, as to make it inexpedient to 
go into the details of the multitude of minor Offices, many 
of which, it is conceived, ought to be consolidated with the 
main institutions of which they are subjects, by attaching to 
ih^m proper Offices of Account, &c., from the Chief Depart- 
ments to which they belong. Thus relieved of much oi that 
Accounting and Official detail which embarrasses their more 
Special Functions, and needlessly augments their Establish* 
meats, they would be made more efi^tive for their purposes. 



Bequisitbs of Minor Offices. 

It should, however, be repeated (as remarked earlier in 
this paper), that no Office, however small, should be without 
its Register of matters. And probably, wherever an Officer 
should exist, he should have, either by himself, or in connec- 
tion with some other Officer, taking cognizance of cognate 
matters, a Clerk and Book-keeper, and, if need be, an Agent 
or Assistant, and if need be, an Examiner or Registering 
Officer. By adopting uniformly in limited Offices this limited 
organization, after one method, the persons so employed might 
be easily drafted into other Establishments. In such cases> 
care should be taken not to commit the injustice of re- 
garding such Officers and Clerks as not belonging to the Civil 
Establishments. They should rather be regarded as Officers 
and Soldiers detached on Special Service, and entitled to be 
restored to their position when the occasion ceases. By this 
means it would become much easier to modify Establish- 
ments, for Chiefs would not then be deterred by the painful 
feeling that the parties discharged are dirown on the world 
without resources. It may be remarked, at the same time, 
that on the odier hand, it should no longer be considered 
that Official employnaent of an inferior kind disqualifies for 
other employment ;y4>ut it should be required as a test for 
competing for Govmmient employment, ihskt the indivi(hiftl is 
fit to do something dfle, if the necessity should arise. / 
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Offices. 
General Remarks, 

Not an inconsiderable part of the deviation from a common 
system has arisen from the practice of acting upon partial 
views in relation to occasions of the Creation of Offices and to 
the preliminaries to regular operations — the formation of 
Offices — the Extension of Offices — the Consolidation of Offices, 
and the Abolition of Offices. Each of these occasions should be 
regarded, and to avoid the recurrence of similar miscarriages, 
some principles and general scheme of action should be 
established for the guidance of the Administration, both for 
action on each occasion^ and for the general superintendence 
and control of Offices. 

The establishment of an Office has been left too frequently 
to the Minister who has been the author of the measure, and 
too little to the control of the Treasury. The establishment 
of a general system would diminish this evil, if, indeed, it 
did not take away the necessity of making a new Office at 
all. 

Sometimes, and not unfrequently> it has happened in the 
case of new Offices, that their state and conditions have not 
been pre-appointed, but they have been left to commei;ice op^r 
rations in a state of inorganization, and allowed to grow of 
themselves into some sort of practical action, corresponding 
with the special nature and habit of the person who happened 
first to fill the Office. 

The foregoing remark as to the independency of Officers in 
creating and starting Offices applies also to their Administration 
generally, which has in some instances no reference to any 
standard but the individual will or notions of the Chief for the 
time being* 

It must be remembered, that a Department or Office is an 
Institution for the common use and benefit of all sorts of 
persons, birought together to effect a common good, and therefore 
nobody is at liberty to allow hief idiosyndracies to prevail to an 
undue extent; that the function of the Chief or Officer is to 
dietate or direct thei policy, and that sdl moyements in 
obedience to that ^dictation or direction, should obey a 
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course corresponding with the ordinary law of Official aetion, 
except so far as the necessity of the exigency shall require a 
deviation. 

It is from the Public Departments and Offices being conducted 
after the wills and dispositions of individuals, and not accord- 
ing to a common law or practice adapted to the general nature 
of Official business, modified as it is in this country by the 
action of Public and Parliamentary influence that Offices have 
become to be independent peculiarities, instead of parts of ^ 
well-established etnd well-recognized state of organization, 



Creation op .Offices, 

In reference to the Creation of Offices the following general 
remarks or positions may be offered : — 

No Office for a distinct purpose should be created, unless 
the matter be of such overwhelming magnitude, or so special, 
or so novel, as to require a separate Establishment. An 
Officer with a few Assistants may be necessary, but gene* 
rally the proper course will be to add it to an existing 
Department. If the matter be of the nature of Council or 
Advice, to a Committee of the Privy Council. If of ad 
Executive nature, to one of the Secretaries of State, or to a 
Revenue Department, &c. 

Whenever a new Office is established, a preponderating force 
should be sent to put it in order ; the Establishment should be 
greater ratheV than less during the first period of its existence, 
and afterwards when the routine is settled and the work 
has become facile, it should either be reduced or charged with 
more work. 

When Offices are distributed according to functions, such 
additions may be made without difficulty. Sometimes a 
matter may be so special or novel, as to make it proper for 
a while to have a special Office ; but such Office should be of the 
same make and mould, and be so conducted, that when the 
occasion ceases it may be incorporated with the main Office. 
For this reason its procedure should follow that of the main 
Office. 
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Pbeuminaries to Regular Opebatioxs. 

Before commencing the operations of a new OflSce, it is 
necessary to take a House, of a proper description, in a suit- 
able situation, to organize the Establishment, to prepare Re- 
gulations and Forms, and to train Clerks : and all the above 
incidents of the position, if set about as they should be in a 
regular manner, will constitute a suitable means of training ; 
but the proper course would be to draught Clerks, or at least 
a certain number of them, from other Establishments, and 
supply their places by new appointments. 

Every Office with which I have been acquainted has failed, 
to a great extent, from this cause. 

The Officers of the Department having the superior ad- 
ministration of the new or altered Office, should be charged 
with the superintendence of this important task ; and on the 
day of commencing operations, a special Report should be 
made of its actual state. 

Of course, these preliminary operations would be facili- 
tated by its being made the express duty of some particular 
Officer — of the Treasury, (say, a Surveyor-General of Offices,) 
who would collect all the desiderata, and with the aid of the 
proper Departments, design and plan the operation accordingly. 

I know not how to speak emphatically enough on this 
point. In almost all the Departments with which I am 
acquainted, there have been instances more or less striking, 
of the necessity of these recommendations, and even where 
the Legislature has provided ample time for preparation, 
it has been too frequently wasted, with a certain perma- 
nent increase of expenditure, without corresponding success. 
One main source of the evil is the leaving the establishment 
of the new Office to the new Officer, who may be very skilled 
in the subject matter of bis Office, but little skilled in Official 
arrangements. 
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The Formation of an Office. 

Augment for a time the Establishment to sueh an extent 
as will admit of the new operations being carried <m without 
the disturbance of the current business. 

This may be done hj increasing the assistance required for 
the mechanical duties, which is less difficult, or by doubling 
the Ordinary Staff in those particulars where the pressure is 
likely to be greater, or not unfrequently by providing those 
functions in which the Office is deficient, or by a combination 
of all these. 

An Office seldom retrieves a bad start. It must be remem* 
bered, that at the commencement of its career, the principles 
will not have been defined by the Chiefs; the Officers will 
probably be untrained, and the routine will not be esta-» 
blished. Such has hitherto been the case. By establishing 
regular principles of Official action, by providing for the 
training and examination of clerks, and by establishing a 
common routine much of this evil will be removed, but still 
it will be prudent to give an increased force at first, say only 
for a stated period, that there may be leisure to do everything 
considerately and painstakingly till practice has made the 
task an easy one. 

I believe, that in the great minority of Cases, the neglect 
of this precaution has been a capital original cause of much 
Official failure ; and sometimes to such an extent, as to lead 
to the Eventual aboliticm of an Office, or to its new Con* 
struction. 
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ErrENSiON op Offices. 

After an Office lias mastered its routine, it will be often 
found capable of undertaking new duties, not only without 
detriment, but with advantage. The more work, the better 
the discipline and workmanship. 

As observed under the head — Creation of Offices— *tliis may 
be easily done when the Offices are modelled alike. 

An Office should be so paid, that while it will not receive 
more remuneration than its work justifies, it Mrill have induce- 
ment to work its matter out, and do all other needful work 
that may be put to it. 

There are many ways of extending an Office :-— by in- 
creasing the number of its Departments, or of its Function- 
aries with Separate Functions ; or by attaching to Existing 
Departments, or Existing Functionaries, subordinate assist- 
ants for the whole range of their duty, or for appropriate 
divisions of duty, forming part of such range. Such exten- 
sions may be temporary or permanent, by means of experi- 
enced Clerks, borrowed from other Offices, or from a ge^neral 
Department, or by means of supernumerary or probationary 
Clerks, who, for the time, occupy a species of brevet rank~ 
waiting for promotion to the next superior rank. 
^fiTheBe Special Employments should be given to Superior 
Persons of their Class; and so operate immediately as an 
Instruction to them, and also as a means of giving a move- 
ment in promotion, calculated to keep alive the hopefulness 
and zeal of others. % 

The Tables which immediately follow, show in various 
ways the matters of service involved, and the manner in'which 
assistance may be supplied or withdrawn, so as to meet in a 
due degree the requirements of the various details, according 
to the Occasion, without disturbing the general framework of 
the organization that may be adopted ; and, also, of so dividing 
the work amongst inferior hands, that they might at the same 
time assist their superiors and acquire the information and 
training necessary for the higher posts. 
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Examples of Extension by Assistance. 



DnUECTOB. 

Clerk of 
The Direction. 
The Special Agencies. 
The Administrative 

Committees. 
The Special Referees, 
The Local Agencies. 

Secbbtabt. 
Clerk ot 
The Board. 
The Papers. 
The Correspondence. 
The Agencies. 
The Intelligence. 

ACTUAKY. 

Clerk of 
The Orders. 
The Engrossments. 
The Forms. 
The Minutes. 
The Digests. 

Brgistrar. 
Clerk of 
The Acts and Records. 
The Library. 
The Indexes. 
The Registers. 
The Files. 

TiJEASURER. 

Clerk of 
The Receipts. 
The Stores. 
The Cash. 
The Paymentf. 
The Bills. 



Accountant. 
Clerk of 
The Journal. 
The Ledger. 
The Statistics. 
The Specifications. 
The Estimates. 



Auditor. 
Clerk of 
The Grants and Fees* 
The Receipts. 
The Issues. 
The Vouchers. 
The Claims. 

Remembrancer. 
Clerk of 

The Time Agenda. 
The Personal Agenda. 
The Subject Agenda. 
The Special Agenda. 
The Local Agenda. 

Superintendent. 
Clerk of 
The Complaints. 
The Defaults. 
The Localities. 
The Inspections. 
The Special Surveys. 

Controller. 
Clerk of 
The Arrears. 
The Diaries. 
The Attendances. 
The Absences, 
The Properties. 



This Table will be useful to indicate not only the means 
of Extension of the different Offices, but the range of practical 
duties included therein 
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Examples of Extension by Assistance. 



Admmistrator. 



Adviser. 



Agent. 



Clerk. 



Book-keeper. 



Director • • 

! Secretary 
Actuary . . 
Registrar 
i Treasurer 
Accountant 
Auditor • . 
r Remembrancer 
j Superintendent 
'^Controller. 



This is the simplest and most effective means of exten- 
sion. It provides both for gradation of service and continuity 
of succession in service. Eiach Officer will by filling his 
post become fit for that which is above it, while he is imme- 
diately useful for the entire object, so that every member of 
-the group is acquiring the entire range of experience, and 
able to assist every other member of the group. It is the 
arrangement I should prefer for any undertaking such as the 
present. It would give every possible degree and kind of 
practical qualification^ without displacement of or hindrance 
to any. 
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Official Agencies. 



Mattert. 



(I.) Persons, &c, 

(II.) Estates and Properties. 

(III.) Domestic Matters, Build- 
ings, &c* 

(IV.) Fittings, Fixtures, and 
Furniture. 

(V.) Clothing and Coverings. 

(VI.) Provisions and Refresh- 
ments. 

(VII.) Stationery, Books, &o. 

(VIII.) Carriages, &c. 

(IX.) Gifts, Loans, Allowances, 
and Charities. 

[ 
(X.) Money, Savings, Insurtnces, 
and Investments. 

c 



o 



I- 



Where there is much Action in detail, and there will be 
in the making and management of many of these matters m 
some parts of the Officisd i^rstem, it will be wise to seaire 
efficiencv by the above division and sulxMrdination oS func- 
tions, which will afford at once the means of deserved pro- 
motion, and at the same time of placing Officers in positions 
more correspondent with their ages and qualifications. The 
divisions indicated by the head of the secondary columns are 
in fact those which take place in professional organizations, 
though under different designations, and somewhat different 
arrangements. 
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Mattera. 
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(I.) Personal 












(II.) Estates and Properties . . 












(III.) Housing 












(IV.) Furniture, &c. . . 












(V.) Clothing 












(VI.) Provisions 












(VII.) Stationery 












(VIII.) Carriage and Conveyance. . 












(IX.) Gifts, Loans and Charities 












(X.) Money, Savings, Insurance, 
and Investments 













The Officers who would have placQ in these columns are 
Bumherless; they are alt those tradesmen who supply our 
wants under the different heads included in the principal 
column, which heads are also capable of subdivision. The 
heads of the parallel columns indicate the divisions of prac- 
tical matters, which are to be regarded in our estimates and 
acooimts, m our statistics, and in our records of administration 
and l^slation, smd judicial actiom 

They will be found practically to exist, but not to be recog^ 
nized with distinctness. The special means of accounting, and 
registering, and bookkeeping, will facilitate these practical 
distinctions, without embarrassing the action of a Department 
or Office. 
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Local Agencies. 


LocalitiM. 
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(I.) Empire. 
(II.) England. 
(III.) Ireland. 
(IV.) Scotland. 
(V.) Home Colonies. 
(VI.) Metropolitan. 
(VII.) County and District. 
(VIII.) City and Borough. 
. (IX.) Town and Village. 

(X.) Parish and Parochial Dis- 


















































































trict. 












c 











In the process of indexing under these heads, there would 
arise a multitude, and a classification of topics, waiting for 
consideration and solution, which would teach how great is 
the need of a more extensive force properly organized. At 
the same time, it would show the local relations of matters, 
and their common relation to the more general State or 
National matters, and thus in some measure counteract the 
downward gravitating tendenc]^ Ito make the special out-top 
the general considerations, which usually produces an effect 
the reverse of that intended, viz., the substitution of minute 
rejplation with its fetters of detail, for general principles of 
universal application, by means of an agency comparatively 
free and unfettered as it is general in its structure and 
functions. 
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Extension of Offices. 

Kefebbes. 

Besides the extension of Offices, by means of established 
agencies, they might be increased by the employment of 
Referees, either permanently or occasionally. But if the 
system of Referees be used, care should be taken to employ 
several, and each for definite ends. All the puzzling that 
has been experienced by asking opinions, has arisen from 
proper distinctions of object and of mode referable to the 
occasion not being taken, either by the person employing 
the Referee or by the Referee himself. The former asks 
general questions, and the latter gives an opinion as general ; 
and the former, having committed himself by the appoint- 
ment of his Referee- Authority, feels bound by the ipse dixit 
of the latter, or if several are consulted, is simply puzzled. 
The solution of the difficulty would be found in the employ- 
ment of several Referees, each to perform his proper task. 

Thus " An Inquiring Referee " might be set to ascertain 
what are the various views which are entertained, or claimed 
to be true, on the subject, and to report those various views 
in a proper manner. 

The " Registering or Literary Referee " would tell what 
has been said, or done, on the subject, and give an account of 
the various Memorials and Records applicable thereto. 

The " Judicial Referee " would investigate and determine 
disputed Questions of Principle, that is, of the Scientific Law 
applicable to the subject ; or disputed Questions of Fact, that 
is, of the instances alleged to have occurred. 

The ^' Legislative Referee '' would state the rule in the 
proper manner. 

The "Administrative Referee," with the help of the 
" Special Referee," would state what would be fit to be done 
in the Case; or if the case had its Local Relations, what 
would be fit to be done in the given place. And so with 
other Referees according to the nature of their functions* 

The whole number thus separately employed, the younger 
and least authoritative in bringing to view the material 
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elements of the case, and the elder, or more experienced, in 
trying the matters involved, and pronouncing the opinion; 
would all give, not contradictory, but contributory aid, with 
more justice to themselves than they usually do, when either 
at the request of another, or at their ov^n^instance, they sit in 
judgment on matters referred to them. /The fact is, that men 
of the highest authority are often least able to pronounce upon 
abstract or general views, that is, of a truth in all its possible 
applications ; partly because their habit is to give judgment on 
actual cases presented, and partly because they are usually 
appealed to as an authority not to be questioned ; and partly 
because, being much employed, and more advanced in life, they 
are not in the habit of referring to elementary principles, nor of 
testing rigorously by critical investigation the conclusions 
which they have come to during long observation and practice^y 

Thus it has happened that when Statesmen and Legislators 
have appealed to men of Science, the immediate result has often 
been failure ; which has led to such appeals not being made 
where they should have been. 

/We sadly want, in all branches of the Civil Service, — ^in Ad- 
ministration, in Inquiry, in Legislation, in Judicial Matters^ 
in Financial Matters, in Official Matters, in Special Matters, 
in Local Matters, in Superintendence and Control, and in Regis* 
tration and Record, — the special aid of scientific men ; and it 
is a matter of the highest concern to establish a means of asso- 
ciating them in action with the practical persons of all those 
Departments of Business. 

It would be worth while, as a matter of State Policy, and 
it is due both to the Savans and to the Artists, that they 
should be distinctly recognized, and made more available in 
theX5ivil Service. 

^ An honourable body of such persons might advantageously 
be associated with the Committees and the other Departments 
of State. 

It would be prudent to give them a position because that 
would establish a higher degree of responsibility; and by means 
of their experience and practice, a higher degree of value to 
their Surveys, Reports, and Estimates. 

To the great body of Legislators, Official Parscmagei, 
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Judicial Personages, and Lawyers, it would be productive of 
much advantage; for by means of such intercourse, their 
information would be extended, and their powers of usefulness 
augmented, — they could not only better ask questions, but 
better make use of them. 

It would also produce great national results in the popular 
estimation of scientific knowledge, which would show itself in 
an improved action, and in an improved tone of sentiment in 
many directions. 



The List which follows on the next page would give a speci- 
men of the Classes, who might be employed, and the 
means of organizing them. 

The subjects may be either more or less than those named 
in the first column. The degree of Occasion for their employ- 
ment, could not be ascertained without consulting an Index of 
the Topics which are embraced in Administrative and Legis- 
lative Measures ; but it would be as useful as curious to make 
a list of such Topics. Lord Brougham, in a Speech delivered 
on Law Reform, related a very remarkable mathematical 
absurdity which had crept into an Act of Parliament, and the 
case is by no means singular, for it is very common to use 
scientific terms in a popular sense and popular terms in a 
scientific sense, to the great confusion of the interpreter of 
Statutes, which might be avoided if such matters were referred 
not to a mere bye-stander as is now often done, but to a respon- 
sible Officer. 

Some of the matters will appear to the inconsiderate to be 
uncalled for, and perhaps ridiculous. None have been inserted 
for which, in the writer's own experience, occasion has not 
commonly arisen ; aud the use of which would not be, even in 
a commercial sense, highly economical, for Science and Art are 
both great economists. 



h2 
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In the different Departments, scientific skill is sometimes 
obtained by employing the Savans or Artists, under some 
Official designation, either to do duties where there are none 
to perform, or to perform duties for which they are not trained ; 
and which may absorb their time and energies, and preclude 
their attention to special matters. The better plan would be 
to employ such persons directly and specifically for the task, 
and in such a manner as to make their special services most 
available, without admixture of services, which may be per- 
formed a great deal better by persons of very inferior skill, oj^ 
by a different order of ability. 
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Reduction op Offices. 

By the transfer of duties of an anomalous kind, for which 
other Offices exist without adequate work, an oppressed Office 
may be relieved or even reduced ; and that result will be pro- 
duced by the simple withdrawal of unnecessary Officers, who, by 
force of the principle of adjusting Remuneration to service, 
will be induced to relinquish an Office which does not provide 
sufficient work to give them adequate remuneration to maintain 
them. 

The chief objection to the reduction of Offices, as usually 
conducted, is, that it becomes necessary to place incompatible 
duties in the same hands, incompatible functions required to 
be performed at the same time, or at different places, at too 
short intervals, or of a nature to demand qualifications ao 
different^ that they do not usually reside in the same indi- 
viduaL The result is, that one is often neglected for the 
other, and each becomes, in turn, in arrear. 

If the Offices should be formed on the same general prin- 
ciple, the end proposed by a reduction of Offices would usually 
be effected by Consolidation. 

Consolidation op Offices. 

The Consolidation of Offices, like the Consolidation of the 
Law, is a want of the day. Economy in every shape is thus 
obtained with better work. It should not be a Consolidation 
by throwing incompatible functions on the same Officer; 
but by adding Office to Office till each proper functionary 
has his full supply of duty, and till provision is made not 
only for present services, but for continuity of sereice^ .and 
continuity of succession in service^ and also for making a due 
proportion between direction, superintendence, and control, 
and the subordinate officers and labourers. 

Hitherto Consolidation has been resorted to more for the 
sake of Economy than of efficiency. The Efficiency should be 
the first object ; and the immediate effect, or at least the con- 
sequence, will be a vast saving of expense, occasioned by the 
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better performance of the work. To starve the work is to 
create an apparent saving and an unseen expense. To work 
painstakingly is to create an apparent expense and a real 
saving. 

Abolition of Ofpiciw. 

The abolition of an Office demands great care in collaterals. 
An Office falls into desuetude sometimes through the care- 
lessness of the Officers paid by salaries without reference to 
work j but though the Office is in desuetude, the demand for 
its service, which occasioned its existence, is often not so. This 
is discovered afterwards, and it becomes necessary hastily 
to restore what was inconsiderately abolished. 

The proper plan would be never wholly to abolish the 
functions, though the Office is abolished, but to assign those 
functions to analogous functionaries. 

Many unforeseen difficulties may be thus avoided. 

An inquiry would probably give very useful memoranda on 
this head. 



Offigebs. 

General Remarks. 

These considerations bring me to the questions incident to 
the selection and appointment of Officers and Clerks, — ^to their 
instruction and training, examination, trial, or probation, — 
to their promotion and superannuation, and to their treatment 
as intelligent Officers, who usually quit other walks of life, in 
the belief that they may, if prudent, safely rely upon success 
in the public service. 

I have found so much mischief done to the public service 
by the hopelessness of Employh^ that I am disposed to press 
the consideration of this topic even upon dry Economical 
grounds ; but I am satisfied, that apart from our sense of 
right, and the desire to act thereon, it is important to the 
comfort and success of all who are in authority over them, 
especially under the present false system of remuneration. 

Nothing can supply the place of disinterested and judi- 
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eiimi zeal ; and there are few unwilling to exert themaoly^ 
in a worthy public object, while they feel themselves sub<- 
tained at the time, and on the road to advancement. Damp 
this feeling, and it soon becomes a cold calculation : how 
little must I do to keep position ; and one need not say that 
tile exertion soon falls below the proper standard. 

Having a good Officer, it is necessary to keep him so by 
all proper means ; and after a well settled condition in regard 
to present remuneration, promotion, and ultimate provision, 
I know of none so simple as a judicious outfit, by which I 
mean the Apartments, Depositaries, and all other requisites 
for the convenient discharge of his duty. 



The Odtpit. 

Every article of outfit should be directed specifically to its 
purpose ; and it would be well if every Chief were to do as 
Pitt did — ^have in his room, properly arranged, a number 
of Tables or Stands, or other accessible depositaries, on which 
were placed the matters needing attention, and to which, when 
he desired, or was in a condition to consider a subject, he at 
once went. He had under his eye, and therefore within the 
means of recollection, what he had to do, and he could' do it 
as the thought, or the inclination, or the opportunity sug- 
gested or permitted. 

The Outfit should consist not only of chairs and tables, but 
of the necessary instructions in detail, as well as other Office 
books, properly made and ready to begin with. 

The Outfit is matter of primary concern. A careful con- 
rideration of such things at the outset of an Office, and at the 
outset of every Officer's career, would conduce to efficiency 
and to economy, almost as much as any other means. 

Office Accessories. 

The room in which every principal Officer, Chief, or Subor- 
dinate sits, should be a perfect embodiment of the matters and 
an impregnation of the spirit of his Office. He should see 
nothing there which does not belong to his Office, or which is 
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not necessary for the service thereof. On the walls the depo- 
sitaries of papers and the books; above them, the maps and 
illustrations of his matters; and on the tables, all the matters 
which await his attention. Over tbe mantel-piece, with the 
almanack and the timepiece, a tabular statement of all the 
Dependencies and Offices under him, and of the Officers in 
other Departments who are allied to the matters of his own. 
The remembrancer of the day should be under his eye, with 

rlist of all agenda that await his consideration. 
Very great minds have been practically useless, because they 
scorned the facilities which humbler men used, and- have 
overlooked their business, because the proper Officer was 
neglectful or intriguing. It is a first step of success to become 
familiar with the names of things and their relations ; and to 
know what and how much is to be done, is like repentance, a 
large step in advance towards amendment, and energetic, 
resultful action/ 

When one Officer or Minister goes out, and another comes in, 
the latter should find that the chair is the only place necessary 
to be filled; it is necessary for the training not only of the Officer, 
but of all who are in relation with him — his assistants, clerks, 
and attendants — ^that method should prevail in his arrange* 
ments. 

To say that it would be irksome, is to say that he is to that 
extent not trained for business, and that he will accordingly be 
more or less troublesome to everybody placed in contact with 
him. 

This, it will be observed, is not an idle and fanciful sugges- 
tion ; it is the very means of transacting business with ease. 
The exactness that everybody requires of railway and, public 
conveyances we should impose on ourselves. 

And if it be fairly pursued, we shall find the effects of those 
unbusiness-like qualities, which all have in a degree, proportion- 
ately lessened. 



Faciutibs for Officers. 

Every Officer should hav^ a Diary and Journal, single or 
combined) and enter in the former all matters to be done and 
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tbe time of doing them, and in the latter all matters done ; 
and the Officer should be taught by the mode in which his 
claims are dealt with, that this is not to be regarded as a 
fetter, but as a record of claims, when the opportunity of 
advancement comes; for the correct, and intelligent, and 
punctual manner in which work has been actually done, will 
be a far better test of fitness for higher employment than an 
examination (though that should not be dispensed with), while 
it prevents the Candidate for promotion from being tempted 
by his hopes, to neglect the present in his efforts to acquire 
the future employment. 

What the Chief, has, other Officers, according to theur 
occasions of service, should also have. 

No facility should be denied, — indeed it should be insisted 
on, that if the qualities of the Officer are such that he cannot 
fulfil the whole range of the duties of his post, he should have 
the needful assistance, subject, of course, to such adjustment of 
remuneration as will not make the Public a loser by the 
anangement. 

/ This is a matter of interest to the Office as well as to the 
Officer. It is the business of Organization to take care that 
nobody's defects shall thwart the purpose. The weak are to 
be reinforced by the strong, the inexperienced by the expe- 
rienced, and one kind of capacity stopping short at a point by 
another which begins there; and the whole so carefully, 
allotted in the range of routine, that all may feel and appear 
to be in their place and appreciated for their true merits^ 
without thought even of their defects ; an object perhaps not 
entirely attainable, but worthy of the effort to attain it, / 



Preparation op Officers. 

( The instruction and training of Officers should be obtained 
by special means specifically adapted to the service in which 
they are employed; but a general instruction and training 
shoiild be given, which may be obtained by the Clerk passing 
through the Copying, or Writing, and Drawing Departments, 
and effect may be given to the training by examining the 
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Officer in the Law of the Department and in the Official 
Instructions, y 

The copying should he extended beyond the copying of 
letters, to the copying of extracts, abstracts, outlines and 
indexes, and precis papers ; in short, to whatever is calculated 
to make them acquainted with the matter as well as the form. 

They should also be attached to the regular service of the 
Officers, that they may learn the routine of business, «id the 
occasions for the use of the forms which they copy. 

The trouble of instructing Clerks for the nonce, often 
induces the Chiefs to forego their services, and thus deprives 
the Public immediately of these services,, oppresses the Chief 
with unnecessary labour, and deprives the Clerks of oppor- 
tunitiea of learning. 

Difierent Offices have adopted different methods of instruc- 
tion and different periods of probation. These should be ascer- 
tained, and more extensively applied. 

Instruction should not, however, be confined to Mechanical 
Matters. Care should be taken that the whole scope and pur- 
pose of the Office, and of the several parts of its procedure, are 
understood. Many fail more from not entertaining a right 
idea of the situation, than from inability to act, while without 
a knowledge of the object the Assistant finds it difficult to 
understand the directions of his Superior. 

By passing through the Departments of the Office, and 
assisting in all its (unctions, this evil may be lessened. 

^ AppoiirrMENT OP Oppic«rs. 

^ The selection and appointment of Officers is the great diffi- 
culty of the Civil Service. By prescribing instruction, training) 
and probation, the abuse of patronage may be limited, and its 
fair objects secured, y 

No appointment snould be made without such ordeals, and the 
appointments should be notified in some Public Official Oasette. 

^ This would still be consistent with the nomination of per- 
sons by the Government of the day, while it would protect the 
Members of the Government from the assertimi of untenable 
claims. To limit such claims the qualifications for each Office 
should be ascertained, and such instructions given to the 
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Examiners as would impose upon them the obligation of 
ensuring the desired objects in this respect, which instruo- 
tions should be published for the information of the Public 
generally, and of Applicants in particular. 

As different services require different qualifications, there 
would be no difficulty in finding places suitable for persons of 
every calibre, and by filling the places accordingly, the greatest 
efficiency would be the result. It requires but little obser- 
vation to discover that the finest intelligences are often very 
inefficient doers, and that very good doers are often very inapt 
without the aid of better intelligences. 

Nor should rank be given entirely to one or the other ; but 
the gradation of Offices should be so managed as to give dignity 
as well as place to all kinds of talent, and so to dispose e^h 
kind that it may support and be supported by others. 



pose e^E 



Union of Functions in thb samb Person* 

There are some Functions which may be conveniently em- 
bodied in the same Person. On the other hand, there are 
some which are entirely incompatible. 

The following should not be combined : — 
Direction and Execution. 
Execution and Registration. 
Treasure-keeping and Accounting. 
Accounting and Auditing, 

The prohibitions in this direction, in many Statutes, will 
fiumish at once indications of the object and scope of this 
remark, and precedents for its application* 

Further, each Function should be considered in the light — 

First, of a Stations^y Office, where the works are to be 
done at the same place, and of a Moving Office, where the 
works are to be done at different places, and Secondly, in 
respect to Works requiring to be done within a given time^ 
and in respect to works to be done together within the same 
time. 

The Official System is too stationary. The want of External 
Agency occasions much delay and much useless correspondence. 
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We should imitate Bankers and many other callings that 
unite the two means. The Messenger might (if a superior 
person were employed), fulfil this requisite, and to some 
. extent it should he employed, not casually, but systematically. 
The B.ecord of the transaction to be effected by a Minute, 
instead of by a letter and reply, and probably a larger series of 
conununications. 

It is by the combination of all means, in a convenient 
manner, that we may hope to make the Official System as 
facile and prompt as systems of private business. 



Discipline OF Officers. 

Each Officer besides keeping a Remembrancer or Diary, 
should report periodically to his immediate Chief. 

Each Officer should make, maintain, and keep his '^ Kit " 
according to Regulation. 

The Diary should note all matters wherewith, from time 
to time, he may be charged, and how, when, and where he 
discharged them. 

The Mode of Remuneration would afford also means of 
enforcing discipline ; and so would the Leave of Absence, which 
would be subject to there being no arrears with him or in his 
Department. 

The Remuneration should be for attendance, for acts, and for 
having no arrears ; and no leave of absence (except in cases of 
illness, &c.,) should be allowable where there were arrears. 
Indeed, it would be an useful rule that no Clerk should leave 
till the work of the day, week, or other period, was complete— 
a rule apparently hard but really indulgent, for it would lead to 
such activity and promptitude that the whole Office would do 
more, and according to the above principle earn more, while 
the penalty for arrears would scarcely ever accrue. It is a mis- 
take to suppose that good discipline is disagreeable. It renders 
the work so facile that it partakes more of pleasure than labour, 
but an unpunctual, irregular individual may, without the aid 
of a strict rule, which brings the penalty quickly upon him, 
mar the interests of the whole Office. 
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Pbomotion op Officers. 

^There is an universal feeling that the Publio Service cannot 
be performed without a well-regulated System of Promotion, 
which shall make Promotion the result of skill and good 
behaviour, or nearly so. 

The System of Promotion might be a composite one. 

One in three might be direct from class to class in the 
Office. 

One in three might be the best man of the next class, 
throughout the whole or a given range of Officers. 

One in three without reference to rotation or previous 
official service, the special aptitude and merit being inserted in 
appointment. 

This scheme, coupled with the precautions taken for secur« 
ing a proper person on admission, and for securing proper 
service, would meet the objects of the contending principles 
which require to be regarded. 

It would prevent that carelessness which results from the 
certainty of Promotion without merit ; it would prevent undue 
success in one Department, while in others the Promotion is 
stagnant ; and it would give the Government opportunities of 
availing itself of those special qualifications which have been 
begotten and matured in other services publio or private, and 
also enable it to encourage special merit, developed at an early 
period of life. 

The order of Promotion should be determined by the 
general rule, which should be that each Officer should pass 
through the inferior grades before he can succeed to the higher, 
or through each kind of service, which is a proper aid to 
another. 

The main test in every case should be the skill, diligence 
and faithfulness, with which the duties, of past services have 
been performed. / 

Assimilation of Servos. 

All the Services should be amalgamated or assimilated, so 
that to belong to any would give title to Promotion in the rest 
if the needful acquirements were possessed, and so that all 
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should obtain status and consideration from holding a place in 
any Service. 

The removal of the diflSoulty in filling Colonial Gover- 
norshipsy the stiffiness of notion and hcvlty which comes 
from a man being a mere anything, and activity of pro^ 
motion, with many other advantages, would follow from the 
eventual assimilation of all the services. 

It might be a means of reducing the dead weight of Pen- 
sions ; and also of providing quieter employment in their 
later years for those whose physical energies have become un- 
equal to more active employments. 

A man trained in one employment often brings most 
valuable methods into the other, which he adopts, and a force 
which a man who knows no other pursuits seldom has. 

Besides, the introduction of some degree of the discipline 
of other services would not be without its value in the Civil 
Service, as there are many instances to prove. 

S(IPBIULNNC7J^TI0N OP OffIOEBS. 

The Superannuation of Officers should take place at certain 
fixed periods, as in the case of the American Judges : but 
persons competent to work, might claim work in the Super- 
nutnerary Department, and should be employed on such terms 
and in such manner as to insure that they do not remain in 
service after they have ceased to be able to act. 

The Provision for Superannuation should be set apart and 
assigned to the Officer as the payment arises, but should not 
be available to him or to his family till he attain the age of 
Superannuation, or become disabled, or dies. 

The Fund should be managed by a Special Board of 
Officers ; and all claims should be determined by a Court of 
Claims^ upon Representations made by the persons entitled, in 
a prescribed manner. 

Among the Public Officers a good deal of misapprehension 
is afloat as to the nature of the Superannuation Fund, which 
should be removed by an explicit statement, or exposition of 
the law under which it is created, and of the right thereby 
acquired* 
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Bbsic^nation or DflciBAsc OF Offiobrb. 

On the Decease or Resignation of Officers, it should be the 
duty of the Superintendent to recei\re the " Kit " of the Officer ; 
to report it to the Controller, and to hand it over to the Officer 
who shall succeed. 

Without loss of time, all claims of the Crown should be 
ascertained and enforced, and a Discharge given to the Officer or 
his Representatives. 

If there be reason to withhold the Discharge, the grounds 
should be specially reported, and the matter should be referred 
to the proper Judicial Officer of the Department. 

Very great injustice has sometimes been done to Officers 
by withholding, for a long space of time, their Discharge or 
Quietus, and the practice of Government does not appear to 
be worthy of its dignity. Nor is it safe to itself. It is ques- 
tionable whether it does not often happen that from its own 
laches it practically forfeits the security which has been given 
by its Accountants. As a matter of discipline over the De- 
partments of Control, Special Reports should be made to the 
Chief Controlling Authority, of the state of the accounts, &c., 
of its Retiring, or Deceased Officer, and of the measures taken 
to enforce the Crown claims. 



CoUiEGE OF Officers. 

The plan suggested in these papers proceeds upon the 
assumption that for every distinct class of service, provi- 
sion should be made by two distinct and definite means: 
the one, an Office fully constituted for its purpose, with a 
sufficient number of functionaries to exhaust the service; the 
other, an Officer in each Office corresponding with the general 
scope of the duties of such Department. Each means is 
employed to counteract an objectionable tendency : first, that 
of the great Department, which operates to overrule all other 
Offices by a narrow routine^ and so prevents the developmeni 
of their Special Objects ; and secondly, that of the other 
Offices attempting^ in the punrait of their Special Ofcjeots, to 
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evade unnecessarily the General Iiawof such great Department, 
and by the inadequacy of their machinery to do that imperfectly 
which the great Department would, by its better organization, 
do^more perfectly. 

^ The united objects above adverted to might also be effec- 
tually obtained by a further expedient, namely, by a College 
of Officers of the same class. This measure, by employing 
the whole range of Offecers connected with this branch of 
the service, in the same undertaking, might give a force com- 
mensurate with the most laborious action within the most 
limited period, and with the addition of Volunteers for Special 
Services (such services to be computed on the occasion of 
claims for promotion), might enable the Government easily 
to cope with such measures as the Organization of Offices and 
the Consolidation of the Law. But it is manifest that where 
many are concerned tbey must act upon a comipon plan and 
under common instructions^ 

Indeed, by the expedient of each Principal Officer working 
out completely the necessary instructions for his own special 
Office, and consolidating the Law relating to it under the 
observations of his fellows in the same walk, the task would be 
performed without much difficulty. 

This arrangement would, moreover, have a special value 
in digesting and collating the experience of different Officers of 
the same class. The Stipendiary Magistrates for the Metropolis 
often for a long time differ in practice from the want of this 
intercourse, and the same effect is experienced by almost every 
other class of Officers. They should be organized in the same 
way as an Office, that their action may be of a regular and 
responsible kind, and conducive to practical results. 



Official Intercourse. 

There is atopic of some practical importance which should 
not be omitted. It involves some difficulties, but concerns so 
nearly the success of Official undertakings of the highest order, 
and the good understanding of the service, that it should be 
bad in account. It is the Intercourse between the Chiefs of 
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Administration and their Subordinates. It is hoped to make 
this intercourse more active and regular, by distributing the 
functions in such a manner as to establish habitual communi- 
cations between the Chiefs and their Subordinates. But it 
would be well not to leave this to accident. It is of importance 
to the Chief, for he cannot know his w^ork without knowing 
his workmen. The same advantage which results to him from 
his Intercourse with other public persons in Parliament 
and in Office, would result from a regulated Intercourse 
with his immediate Subordinates. I know that from this 
want of communication. Ministers often lose useful service 
by way of suggestion, and of assistance to be had by no 
other means. To know that a suggestion, if worked out, would 
be useful, would often be a sufficient motive to its being so 
done. Officers, too, have a right to feel that they are not wholly 
dependent for the good opinion of their Chief, upon the mere 
representations of those who have habitual access to them. 

The same principle holds in some degree as to the Inter- 
course between Officers of different Departments. A good ddal 
of correspondence would be rendered unnecessary if Officers met, 
and what is of equal importance, much vagueness and fighting 
shy of the point in question would be got rid of. 



A Common Library. 

For all Offices, there should be a Common Library or a 
Department of the more General Official Library, for each Class 
of Officers. This would, like a College of Offices, lead to a 
Consolidation of Practice, which is only second to a Consolida- 
tion of the Law. It would give occasion for intercourse, even 
if the more formal and definite plan of a College should not 
4>e adopted. But the College is the better expedient, on ac- 
count of the means which it affords of giving assistance to 
the Minister on large matters, without employing fresh and 
untried agencies at a large expense, and without subjecting 
the Officers, who would divide the work amongst them, to an 
undue, or oppressive amount of labour. 

In any view^ however, a Library is indispensable. The 
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want of it is the occasion of most serions expense, in many 
ways, to the Government. 

It would be a most facile and useful means of gradually 
introducing improvements at the suggestion and with the 
concurrence of Functionaries, and afford opportunities of 
circulating information of a practical kind amongst this class 
of persons. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon this topic which has been 
dilated upon so much at length in one of the Letters pre- 
ceding these observations. 



Maxims and General Memoranda. 

It may not be improper to conclude these papers with a 
number of General Remarks or Maxims, which cAiould, I think, 
govern us in this matter^ Some of them may appear to be 
truisms, but it will be useful to put them on recdrd as part 
of the case ; for nothing is so apt to be disregarded as what is 
commonly true. New truths, or new aspects of truth, get 
themselves thrust forward to the displacement of their elder 
but not less valuable fellows. Indeed, some in the following 
List, to all appearance the most trite and obvious, are the most 
neglected, and with consequences not the least serious. 



Combine the Theoretical with the Practical. 

- the whole View with the Matter in Hand. 

- the New Idea and the Old. 

Reflection with Action. 

Energy with Prudence. 

the Distant with the Immediate. 



Reconcile all Interests. 

Find a Place for all Capacities. 

Unite Competition with Co-operation. 

— individual Energy with collective Completeness. 
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Shut the Door upon no Sugs^tioii. 

Consider all, ana Stand by that yvidck ^ Q«od« 



Assign to every Function a Functionary. 

Separate the energetic in Action from the Recording and the Clon- 
trolling. 

Provide for the intimate Conneetion of the Intellectual with the 
Mechanical of all Functions. 

Arrange that Matters be done in such rapid SucdesMn Il8 Aldiost to 

produce continuous Action. 
Unite in the same Functionary the iSinctlond hi tiiipeet ot ^liich 

the same motive (remuneration or other) is ^ppiicM^ 



In Consolidating Offices, discharge None* and promote, if possible, 
AU. 



No little War— no little Office. 

Let every Office be fiilly Manned, and adequate to all its Exigencies. 

Take each Matter in its ^tbm. 

Finish one Matter before beginning Another. 

Appoint a Time {on every Thing. 
Take everything at its Time. 



Make Sufe as ydu Prbceed: 

Reject at once what dOmot eventuate Sticces^Uy. 

Take into View the wh(^e range of Objects. 
Be Simple, Comprehensive, and Complete. 

Never proceed without a Design. 
Set out the Work before Starting. 



Refer the Dispute as soon as it Arises. 

Never adjudicate till the Case has been Stated and Tried. 

Dispose promptly and conclusively of internal Disputes. 

Be careful in making] Engagements. 
Be exact in their Fulfilment. 

i2 
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Employ the Young to Inquire. 

the Biiddle-aged to Do, 

the Old to Caution. 



Provide for everything. 
Do nothing twice over. 



Old Maxims. 

He hath made good progress in husinees that hath thought well of 
it beforehand. 

Prudent pauses forward business. 

Deliberating is not delaying. 

Counsel is no command. 



Some of ike Principal Froblems to he Solved in a proper Official 
Organization are the following : — 

How to bring the Ministers as a body to the same Point of View. 

How to bring the Public to the same Point of View. 

How to bring Parliament to the same Point of View. 

How to bring the Masters of the Policy and the Masters of the 
Work to the same Understanding and Action. 

How to make the Minister Master of the Situation. 

How to enable Colleagues to act in Alliance with and in Support of 
the Minister. 

How to enable all parts of an Establbhment to act together for the 

Common £ad without delay. 
How to remove the Hindi-ances indicated in a former page. 

How to provide for the despatch of Business without hindrance by 
Political Changes. 
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OFFICIAL OBJECTS 

▲ND ' 

Memoranda of Matters under Consideration. 



The extensive need of Official Organization, and of 
Official Administration, suggested these papers. 

To illustrate this topic, a General Outline, or Classified 
List, of all the topics which (in any degree) engage the 
attention of Public Men, ought to be made. 

The List should not be confined to Measures; but 
shoxdd include all those topics which are of a Public 
Nature, and within the Scope of the Government; or rather 
which the Minister may be called upon to consider, either 
for the purpose of negativing or proposing^ 

It would be found, that scarcely any Topic could be 
excluded from consideration. The Lord Chancellor, in 
his capacity of Representative of The Sovereign, who is 
Parens Pairiw, has to think of all those Domestic Matters 
which affect the Care, Custody, Education, and Maintenance 
of Infants in the Wardship of Chancery. The Secretary of 
State, or his Colleagues, or Assistant Officers, the Heads of 
the Poor-Law Department, the Lunacy Commissioners, the 
Directors and Inspectors of Prisons, must take note of the 
Lodging, Food, Clothing, Provisions, and other such matters 
connected with the Objects of their Care, the Paupers, the 
Lunatics, and the Prisoners. Again, the Department of 
Works and Buildings has cognizance of all matters of 
Building, whether aflfecting the Structure, the Materials, 
Inventions connected therewith, and with the Housing of all 
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Departments of State. The Woods and Forests, and the 
Duchy of Cornwall, and the Duchy of Lancaster, with the 
Management of Landed and House Property. The Ad- 
miralty with Docks, Piers, Harbours, and the Building of 
Ships; and again with the Lodging, Food, Clothing, and 
Provisioning of Sailors- The Post OfiSce must regard all 
means of Carriage and Locomotion, whether by Railways 
or Common Carriage. The Treasury, through the Stationery 
OflSce, has cognizance of Books, Printing, Engraving, Maps, 
Charts, and large or small Stationery ; so that, in all pro- 
bability, there is no question which can possibly affect any 
Individual in his private capacity, which the Government 
has not to regard for some Public Purpose. 

Thus it will happen, that almost every Topic should have 
place in the List, that the Minister (according to his De- 
partment) may be able, like any other Individual, to inform, 
or remind himself of it, as occasion may require. 

To simplify the matter, then, to him, the subject should 
be mentioned in its proper place in the List, that he may 
readily refer to all matters with which he has concern ; and 
at the same time regard them in their respective relations to 
matters, whether of the same, or of a higher or lower 
degree; and so insensibly in learning about it, learn also 
much of other things with which it is connected. 

It is thus, indeed, that most of our learning comes in 
common life ; we see and do not observe ; and yet, some- 
while after, at the end of a long period of years, we find 
that unobservant sight has left impressions upon our minds, 
which, with similar impressions, has given us a stock of 
knowledge, that, if we had sought for it, would never have 
come so well as that knowledge casually picked up, or rather 
which has attached itself to us in passing. 

It is this effect which it is desired to obtain, by a judi- 
cious system of Recordation, to which all may have recourse^ 
in their career. 

What is now casually acquired by each, will not suffice : 
the knowledge of each will not be the knowledge of all. 
The object, therefore, is by compiling one Great Chart, or 
Code of Topics, to bring home to all, the matters which are 
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afloat, and by placing them in correlation to show their 
connection^ and their subordination to the same General 
Principles. 

The Book-keeper and Filer of the Papers may then 
register in his Record, or place in his Depositaries, arranged 
according to the same method^ the materials which the Clerk 
of the Intelligence is perpetually transmitting to him ; and 
the result will be, when the Minister needs his Tale, that 
all the Materials may be placed before him. Scheduled, Noted, 
Indexed, and, may be. Compiled. 

Such a method is. as needful and useful as Books are. 
Such materials are the materials of which Books are made ; 
and, without some such system, with appropriate files, and 
with appropriate Depositaries, the work cannot be done. 

If, years ago, the Consolidation of the Law had been 
proceeded with in this coarse manner, the work would have 
been well nigh done. 

These coarse methods may not have the dignity of au- 
thorship — ^but they have the dignity of plain usefulness, and 
are authorship of a rougher kind — the raw material. 

Such a List, well prepared, would teach the People poli- 
tical patience — how to make their own wislies proceed, by 
making way for those wishes upon which the majority, or the 
most influential, were agreed. 

The following List is tl^e merest outline of the sort of 
thing. If it were filled out, it would exhibit very portly 
dimensions, and be of the same use in Politics, as Johnson's 
Dictionary has been in our Literature. 

But the direct Object is, by showing the Objects of Care, 
to show also the needful Agents of Care, and the needful 
methods of working those Agents. 

The Department of Inquiry might, as a foundation of its 
own proceedings, and of a System of Official and of Legal 
Review, of the existing state of things, and of claims for 
New Administration or Legislation, supply all the matters 
which are wanting. 

The Parliamentary and other Indexes would supply the 
materials without much diflSculty. 

These Tables are not arranged in conformity with any 
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vieiwsy to the exclusion of any ot^r view, or set oi views ; 
but as a Cfatart or Han, in wfaidi may be inserted the re- 
spective views of all parties in the most convenient manner. 



For the reason stated in the Introductory Letter, these 
Tables are not^ at present, inserted. They would comjurise^ 
imder the appropriate heads, every topic that claims the 
attention of The Minister, and, completed by a merely sys- 
tematic collocation of heads, would indicate the eirtire range 
of Administration and of Law, the utility of whidb will be 
incidentally explained in succeeding pages. 
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OLASSIPIOATION OP OFFICIAL OBJECTS. 



OBJECTS OF CARE. 

The States, and all the Affairs of the Persons 
and Associations of Persons which com- 
pose it, so far as those Affairs are fit objects of 
Public Care. 



AGENTS OF CARE. 

The Minister, and the Official Departments 
with their Subordinate Offices. 
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OBJECTS OF CARE. 
General Administration. 



Imperial Administration. 

General Obfects. 

The Public Peace. 
The Public Safety. 
The Public Worship. 
The Public Health. 
The Public Instruction. 
The Public Amusements. 
&c. &c. &c. 

Special Obfects. 

Persons and Establishments. 
Estates and Properties. » 

Buildings and Works. 
Furniture and Implements. 
Clothing and Covering. 
Provisions, Food, Fuel, &c. 
Locomotion and Carriage. 
Stationery, Books, &c. 
Gifts, Loans, and Charities. 
Savings, Investments, Insurance, &c 
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OBJECTS OF CARE. 
General Administration. 



National Administration. 

General ObfecU. 

[Repeat in separate Tables as in Imperial Adminis- 
tration^ for 

England. 
Ireland. 
Scotland. 
Colonies.] 



Special Objects. 

[Repeat in separate Tables as in Imperial Adminis- 
tration, for 

England. 
Ireland. 
Scotland. 
Colonies.] 
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OBJECTS OP CARE. 
Spscial Administration. 



[War*] Administration. 
General Objects.f 



Special Obfects. 

Repeat in separate Tables as in Imperial Admin- 
istration. 



* Insert each Special kind <^ Administration (such as Education, 
Works, &c.) to which a Special Official Machinery is assigned ; making, 
as in accounts, the actual transactions, the occasions for Entries under 
the respective heads. 

t Whatever these Objects may be, according.to the nature of the 
subject. 
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OBJECTS OF CARE. 
Local Administration. 



[County] Administration. 

General Objects. 

[Repeat in separate Tables as in Imperial Adminis- 
tration, for 

Cities. 

Towns. 

Parishes. 

Districts. 

Metropolis.] 

Special Objects. 

[Repeat in separate Tables as in Imperial Adminis- 
tration, for 

Cities. 

Towns. 

Parishes. 

Districts. 

Metropolis.] 
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OFFICIAL OCCASIONS. 



Of The Mmisten 

Of Mnisters of Departments. 

Of Heads of Departments. 

Of the Officer and aerk. 

Of the Member of Pariiament 

Of the Public. 

Of the Press. 

Of Special Interests. 



Resumk. 

In the former divisions of this work, we discussed 
tJie causes of the Obstruction of the Public Business, and sug^ 
gested some leading means for obviating it^ and the means of 
making a Survey by which to obtain general results founded 
upon every excellent existing practice, and by which to obtain 
the general co-operation of Functionaries. 

Next anticipating, by the aid of observation already ex- 
tensively applied to such matters, the results of such Survey, 
we recommended a framework of Organisation and suggested 
the principles upon which it should be constructed, and also 
sundry considerations to be regarded in this branch of the 
Administration of affairs, particularly in regard to the making, 
unmaking, and altering <^ Offices; and the making and 
government of Officers* 

R 2 
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And in the course of the work we have indicated, or 
brought to recollection, the great mass of business now pend- 
ing, and to which it is necessary that this, or some) other 
machinery, should be applied for its consideration and solu- 
tion by the Minister and those who, in every grade of OflScial 
life, are entrusted with the duty of assistance. 

'it will be difficult for those who have not personally been 
martyrs or victims to the present disorganization, or in- 
organization, of our Official System to go along with us in the 
statements and suggestions which we have offered, and many 
who are the victims, but who have not thought of the evils 
under which they suffer, but loving that form of labour, in 
which their life is cast, and may be, priding themselves upon 
being the special and even exclusive Ministers of such 
labour, have come to regard such a state of things as one to 
be commended and cherished./ 

There is frequently in a Department or Office one 
person, the master as well as the victim of all its concerns : 
who governs the Chiefs, the Equals, and all beneath him, 
of whom all exclaim, " what could be done if So-and-so 
should die or retire ? *^ and whose name is in every one's 
mouth as the sole possessor of the knowledge of the Office. 
Such an one may be regarded as at once its bane and anti- 
dote. By preventing all others doing their duty, he creates 
work for himself; which he does, or puts aside and postpones, 
as he can : instead of directly superintending, enforcing, and 
controlling, as he ought, the operations of all others, animated 
by his intelligence and impelled by his zeal and assiduity. 



The Ministeb. 

^, The duty of The Minister is not confined to Legislation. 
His greater duty* is Administration, of which Legislation is 
the complement. He is to work out with as much effect aa 
he can the existing means for good ; and these failing, to 
have recourse to Legislation to supply the deficiencies. . He 
needs, therefore, an elaborate machinery to enable him to 
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prosecute this part of his duty without undue effort. It is 
necessary that he should know what is done, or claimed to be 
done, without the intervention of the Government, that he 
may avoid doing what is already done, or where it is done ; 
and that where it is not done, he may cause it to be made 
known for the information and guidance of other communi- 
ties; and that he may copy successful methods in those things 
which fall properly within the province of Government. 

To collect information is, therefore, in all cases the duty 
of Government, and it is no less its duty and its policy to 
publish it, if it be brief, through the established organs, and 
if it be lengthy by the ordinary means of publication, by 
Parliamentary and State Papers. ^ 

That branch of the service which consists of the means 
of Registration and Record is peculiarly necessary, and for 
that reason it is provided for by express and adequate 
means in every Department. It may be made also the 
means of training Officers for the higher duties. 

It is not so much in the final disposal of measures as in 
the manner of treatment of questions not ripe, that the 
leadership is vindicated, and it is the only mode of avoiding 
that discrepancy between the action and the antecedents 
which has so discredited modern statesmanship, and hin- 
dered the progress of improvement. 

It follows, then, that a Minister must be ripe on all ques- 
tions whatever their state ; and that it is his Office not merely 
to lead the present action, but really, though insensibly, the 
future. 

By a method, comprehensive and complete, adapted to 
the case in hand, he will accomplish this result without dif- 
ficulty. It is simply the application of a large logic. But 
as his mind cannot at all times be saturated with the intel- 
ligence suited to each occasion, and capable of supplying the 
recollection at a moment, he must have his Remembrancers 
of all kinds acting upon his method, — conversant with his 
views, alive to his practice and exigences, — and capable of 
aiding him by all the means of advice, by information of 
the past, of the present, of the views of the best informed, of 
the points in controversy and of their solution, of dates of 
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transaotlmis^ ot the moving or Influential events^ of the per- 
sons from whom information is to be obtained, and of the 
cautions with which it is to be accepted or regarded,— of the 
prejttdiees, the feelings, the state of opinion of diflFerent 
elasses of persons, — of the law, — of the resources available to 
the ease — pecuniary and official, institutional or voluntary, — 
of the public interests to be secured, and the private interests 
to be protected,' — of the mischiefs, or the tendencies to mis- 
' chief which may be apprehended, and of the means of reme- 
dying the mischiefs, or intercepting their tendencies, — of, in 
short, the objects to be accomplished, the occasions for their 
aecomplishment and use, of the means whereby they may be 
accomplished, and the developments and adaptations that 
must be anticipated and provided for. 

He must have men capable of observing, of inquiring, of 
investigating, of reporting and extracting the information 
wherever it is, who should act for him as for another self, by 
his own rule rather than by theirs, — or with, or by, so much 
of their own rule as they must needs use in obedience to their 
idiosyncracy. 

But Ministers, like their juniors, are apt to forget that 
they see further than the juniors, who need an explicit 
direction of agenda, or a clear indication of the purpose. 
Frequent intercourse, under the same general system, will 
teaoh the observant assistant the direction of the wishes of 
his Chief, whose pre-occupation may preclude particular 
Instructions 5 bat the best guide to the ambitious assistant, 
is ** what should I do if I were Minister ? ^^ He must put 
himself in his master's place, and be prepared to act accord- 
ingly. Yet, he can do but little, where the general arrange- 
ments arc so imperfect as not to supply readily, on demand, 
the necessary material. 



% 



It is the office of a Minister not only to develop his own 
views, but those of the Public, that he may not, when the 
time for action comes, be forced into an untenable position, 
where he must either act unsafely or retreat disgracefully. 
He has to overcome his adversaries, not so much by his own 
prowess, but by the prowess of his allies opposed to them 
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in views ; and those allies he nrnst cultivate, by public and 
general discussion, before he attempts to proceed to action. A 
Statesman, in short, has three courses, to do promptly that 
which is right, and all men, or the greater number, are agreed 
about 5 to postpone courteously and not dlscouragingly that 
which is right and in which agreement is not extensive ; and, 
lastly, to stir up questions and promote discussion upon those 
matters, (especially such as are of a bye-order) which are 
conducive to right results, but upon which the intelligence 
and interest of the public have not yet been awakened, and 
are not likely to be awakened without adventitious aid, such 
as the publication of the information in the possession of the 
Government. 9 Above all, he is not to repel a crotchet, how- 
ever crotchety ; but on the contrary, seiaing the opportunity 
as a fair one, expound the matters as they exist, show the 
principle on which they rest, indicate various considerations 
which are claimed to apply to their solution, point to the 
present state of the question, direct attention to the investiga- 
tions that require to becarried out, and by exhibiting a thorough 
mastery of the field, conciliate fair dispositions, and a patient 
reliance on his wisdom, always remembering, that though 
he may be prescient of the fit and certain result, it is not, 
in a free country, the Statesman's business to apply till 
i^reement has been obtained amongst the puMIc generall]^, 
or that portion of the public who govern in such matters. 

Supposing that we have before us the whole range of 
public service, we shall be better able to judge of the position 
and exigencies of the Minister. 

All the questions that can be submitted to him involvd 
the same or similar elements, such as^— 

1 . The state of the matters to which they relate. 

2. The state of feeling and opinion upon those matters. 

3. The state of doctrine and information upon those 

matters. 

4. The state of the resources regarding them. 

5. The history of the past relating to them. 

6. The future prospects. 

7. Tile public interests aiSoeted by them* 
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, 8. The private interests affected by them. 
9. The localities affected by them. 

10. The personal means by which they are to be brought 

about. 

11. The financial means by which they are to be brought 

about. 

12. The judicial means by which they are to be brought 

about. 

13. The official means by which they are to be brought 

about. 

14. The special means by which they are to be brought 

about. 
All which implies great cultivation of mind^ great experience 
of life, great powers of application, great knowledge of all 
available resources, great powers of adaptation; above all, 
the means of bringing out the latent and quiet powers that 
reside in the State in opposition to, or in correlation with, 
the active and noisy, or more demonstrative ; and also the 
power of postponing, without irritating, till public opinion 
has had time to inform itself. 

It implies, therefore, a prudent course of action; a 
mixture of forbearance for pertinacious importunity, and 
resistance to positive error ; a mingled candour and fttmk- 
ness; an exposition of all information; an appreciation of 
all suggestion ; a development of imperfect plans, and shrewd 
scrutiny of projects ; a husbanding of present time. 

And it should be added, that some of these require great 
scientific knowledge and skill ; a discernment of the sourdes 
of prejudice, and also an accessibility to all men, and a 
quickness to catch what is valuable in their projects, and to 
reject what is crotchety. 

Apart from the questions of detail, which every question 
involves, it is necessary to consider many questions of con- 
duct, resulting fix>m the position of affairs, and the other 
circumstances already adverted to, and which can only be 
determined by a perfect knowledge of that position, and of 
those circumstances. 

What considerations does each of these matters imply ? 
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Are they to be treated per se, or upon general principles ? 
upon rules of expedience; as much according to general 
principles as the specialty will permit ? Are they to be 
treated according to the intelligence of the country, or accord- 
ing to its ignorance ? according to its permanent interests, or 
its present prejudice? For the convenience of to-day, or for 
the convenience of to-morrow, and the next day, and the day 
after that ? Are we to borrow light from history, or from 
the practices of other countries; or from examples to be 
found in our own ? Are we to follow wholly the practical, or 
wholly the philosophical ? or attempt to disregard the science 
of the one and the a(rt of the other? Are we to act ac- 
cording to the traditions of one office, or of some or more ? 
Which subject is most entitled to have pre-audience and pre- 
acceptance ? Are the measures to be the measures of the Go- 
vernment, or the measures of the Department ? the acts of the 
Draftsman or of the Minister, or the acts of the Parliament ? 
An enunciation of a distinct purpose, realized by distinct ^ 
and unmistakeable provisions ? Is it to be a novelty sup- 
ported by no tradition, or a merely new application of prin- 
ciple in conformity with the spirit of the constitution, and 
the general scheme of the law. 

If all these things are to be regarded, (and which of them 
is not to be regarded?) what accomplishments are needed for 
the purpose? what acquirements of all kinds; and what 
extent of labour, and if of labour, of time, and if of time and 
labour, of personal agency, to employ these accomplishments 
and acquirements to a practical purpose ? 

It is assumed that, in the Minister, Statesman, Legislator 
Judge, Administrator, we have the higher capacities, which 
make him master of the policy. But though he may be among 
the wisest of men, still he has to instruct ignorance, and 
conquer prejudice ; to convert the interested by showing a 
higher, or wider interest ; and to expose the dishonest by 
proving their dishonesty before the world; to satisfy the 
scrupulous conservative by pointing to examples of the same 
policy without mischief, and without blame ; to disarm the 
jealousy of the friend of the people, and allay the alarm of 
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the man of property ; never to betray ignorance^ and yet be 
ready to receive information^ and to apply, without mistake, 
the information he receives; to be open, without repulsiveness, 
to all ; equally cautious of a promise and a refusal ; to show 
that he is not prompted only by his assistants ; and that he 
depends upon them, not fbr their views of policy, but for the 
details of Organization. 

/ If such be the necessities of a Minister, what should his 
Advisers and Agents be ? How well read, how observant, 
how assiduous, how full of resource, how practically skilful, 
comprehensive, full, accurate, complete, an historian, a 
writer, a layman, a constitutional lawyer, an official lawyer, a 
practical lawyer, a man of the world, and (for they are the 
Minister's ministers, and his nature will be judged by their 
conduct) able to discern how much of good there is in a 
crotchet, how the projects of the earnest are to be accepted, 
without the infusion of ill-timed zeal, of pedantry, or of 
intolerance, and able to command all men^s wills, because, 
at least, in all candour and conscientiousness, all that is con- 
sistent with the situation is adopted, and because the most 
infatuated is made in all kindness to perceive that it is so. 

But which of us has a tithe of these qualifications^ and 
how are they to be supplied ? shall we refuse to take the aid 
of several, where they do not reside in one, because the cost 
is something ? shall we set up a salary against a revenue, a fee 
against the drainage of the metropolis, and the healths and 
fortunes of thousands ? / 

Let the Salary and the Officers be granted, how are they to 
be brought together to the end of serving the Minister accord- 
ing to his necessities rather than according to their own 
views ? 

It is to these ends that all the minutiae of organization are 
directed, to the making each part conducive to the objects 
and success of the whole; and to make each^art conducive 
to the objects and success of the Minister, and through him, 
to the objects and success of the Sovereign and the State. 
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Thb Ministbr of a Dbpartmbnt. 

There seems to be a great misunderstanding of the posi- 
tion, of the functions, and the proper mode of action of a 
Minister as Head of a Department. In that capacity it is his 
Office — to administer, to direct, and superintend the Policy 
of his Department, rather than to execute ; and where the 
action of his Department is in any respect imperfect, to 
apply promptly the remedy, if it be within the scope of the 
Prerogative ; and if not, to appeal forthwith to the Legis- 
lature for its authority. He is master of the Policy rather 
than of the details ; but is, or ought to be, cognizant of the 
right working of the details, and of the agency of that 
working in all its branches, that he may not find himself 
defeated in his policy, by the perversion of the details, and 
thus become the instrument of his own Officers ; which, 
without thought of wrong on their part, will be so, if he 
have not a force rightly organized for his purpose. 

Besides the great national questions with which Par- 
liament delights to interest itself, each Minister has, in his 
own Department, a multitude of questions, large and small, 
commonly considered to be of a minor kind, more or less 
technical, more or less dry, more or less repulsive to every 
body, but very much like the sleepers of a railroad, or a 
portion of a steam engine, conducive in a very large degree 
to the results which every body needs, and which every 
body desires. 

This multitude of indispensable measures press upon his 
attention, with only one or two advisers (or avenues to his 
mind) and one or two principal agents of execution : advisers 
and agents as much overwhelmed as himself with the current 
business of the day; and from distraction of mind and want 
of time, as little able to make a proper resum^ of the matter 
as from the same cause, he is to pass the whole in review ; 
or, which would be better, to discern the principle and scope 
of the desired measure, pr to direct the course of investiga- 
tion to a profitable termination. 

Hence, in stress of difficulty, the Minister is compelled 
to refer to others that which he ought to be able to do for 
himself, or by his immediate well-trained assistants ; and^ in 
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selecting others, in ignorance of the objects, of the occasions, 
and the means, selects agents, in a great measure unfit for 
the task, who, alike ignorant of the objects and the means, 
proceed without design and without method, and make a 
Report which is as confused and indeterminate as the mate- 
rials furnished by former efforts, and thus leave the Minister 
where he was. 

This is the history of twenty years of Official Transac- 
tions, and the true cause of those miscarriages which have 
discredited some of our best men — men of high purpose and 
high intellect, but defective in the smaller arts of Official 
life, and in the especial art of managing their forces where 
they were fit, and where they were not so, of willing or 
creating (as successful undertakers always do and must do) 
a fit force. 

It is a peculiarity worthy of remark, and of practical 
observance, that although the claims for attention are multi- 
tudinous, the measures required are really few, for the multi- 
tude of claims arise from the practice of considering each 
subject on its own ground as if it were a thing per se, inso- 
much that a special constitution, with a special machinery, is 
made for every jurisdiction, and the powers of the Minister 
are overcome by the multitude of the Commissions and 
Agencies under his presidency, acting under their several 
systems of administration, law, usage, and practice. 

On the other hand, the Ministry have to execute their 
special work with establishments peculiarly defective, in 
enabling them to discover the very elements of the questions 
which they have to solve, — the materials in the shape of 
past accumulations of information, and past projects of 
reform, and the opinions of the well informed, which are 
floating in the Press and elsewhere ; and also in enabling 
them, upon the discovery, to collect and bring together in 
an available shape for their remembrance and use, the results 
of the discovery. 

Each of the questions that could be enumerated would 
employ each of the Committees ^ to whom it is proposed to 
intrust the Functions of Inquiry, Information, and Advice ; 
, * See Official Organization. 
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and each or them would be more calmly regarded, if they 
were pursued in an orderly manner by the diflFerent Com- 
mittees ; according to their respective ranges of function. 

It is to be observed that a great deal of the information 
would be furnished by the interested parties ; or that, at least, 
they would check the formal statements made by other parties. 
By methodizing an official system of inquiry and report, 
much temper and abuse would be excluded, and the discus- 
sions would assume a more deliberative character. The heat 
might be thrown oflF at Public Meetings, in the Press, and in 
Parliament. 

If the Official Labyrinths should be simplified and made 
efficient, by being placed on an adequate footing, not merely 
for the routine of office-work, but for the mind-work, and 
measure- work, which the Minister has to perform the 
Minister, Statesman, Legislator, and sometimes Judge- 
always Administrator, would have for each of these capa- 
cities, direct means of aid ; and his Counsellors would be not 
those only whose office it is to execute his work, and who, 
therefore, are apt, unconsciously, to regulate their advice by 
the measure of their own means and opportunities, and 
may be the specialties of their own position ; but those, who, 
without those drawbacks, have acquired a mastery of the 
matter. 

However, the best Organization will fail, if it be not 
worked in the right manner: and this is a problem that 
requires bold, yet delicate treatment. 

The finer the mind, the worse the condition of the Min- 
ister, if he have not learnt the use of the tools with which 
Official Personages must work. How often do we hear of 
such men being destroyed by their exertions ; and so it must 
be, if their StaflF be not adequate enough, and if it be not so 
arranged as to act in frank intercourse with its Head. 

He now, slave-like, not only works without proper 
means, and without proper instruments, but bears the brunt 
of odium which follows failure, let the cause be what it may, 
and although his only guilt be, his holding a position in 
itself untenable. 

That the state of things will last one^s own time, is not 
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an excuse even to oneself; for it is by the state of things 
supposed, being suffered to continue as it is, that one's own 
time comes. 

It is on all these accounts well worth while to make an 
Inquiry why and how it{is» that matters have not made moro 
progress, and whether it would not be worth while to have a 
machinery capable by the singleness of the whole, and by 
the proper adjustment of its parts, to do what the Ministers 
have to do. 



Thb Hbads of Dbpartm bnts or Offices, 

Are in the same predicament as the Minister, but without 
his responsibilities. I know of no instance in which the 
Head of a Department can fidfil the whole scope of his duties 
in an effectual manner, or in due time. The Agenda in arretr 
in every Department, taking all divisions of duty into account, 
is very great This state of things tells upon the energies of 
Officers : jt is usual to say that people will not reform them- 
selves, but my experience has taught me that it is oftener 
because there does not reside within them the means of self* 
reformation, than because they are rductant. Probably they 
require some external aid as that of Parliament, or of the 
Administration, or of some other Department, as a legal 
' authority to act, official authority to appoint a new Officer, 
or effect a new regulation, or to expend some money $ or, 
perhaps, the selection and organization of Officers have been 
so inappropriate and defective, as to be the means of placing 
them beyond the reach of control. 

A want of Official sympathy. Official intelligence. Official 
aid may be the means of hindrance. 

The very peace which Official Persons, as well as others 
desire, would induce them to take the necessary steps for 
ameliorating their Offices, but finding usually their efforts 
abortive, they lapse into apathy. 

To obviate this result, there should be at short intervals^ 
some removal which would enable the Functionaries to pro- 
mote their Officers $ and this might be effected by appointing 
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the most meritorious to special matters. Death and retirement 
also would give them opportunities for change, and serve to 
keep the Official System on the move to a wholesome degree. 
If the Head of Department were required to make an 
Annual Repcnrt, composed of Reports in detail by his Assistant 
Officers I the efficiency of his Assistants as well as his own 
responsibility would be kept alive* 

The Offiobb and Clerk 

Are considered in the double relations in which they are 
to be regarded, and with justice and generosity. 

On the one hand it is required that they be fit for, and do, 
the work to which they are assigned. 

On the other band, that they receive proper remuneration 
for the work which they do, and proper appreciation and 
regard. 

The Member of Parliament and the Public 

Are in like position with the Ministers and Heads of 
Departments. Both are equally perplexed by the multitude 
of questions that await their consideration. Both are equally 
unable to consider each question fully. They become familiar 
with the matters by frequent reiteration ; but not having them 
presented in a complete manner or in their relation with other 
topics, both feel incapable to determine the points of diffi- 
cidty, and do not determine them till they are wearied by 
much importunity, or till the arrival of some powerful occa* 
sicm whicli precludes further delay or debate. 

And when the determination is come to, the details are 
huddled together in the best possible manner that the oppor- 
tunity permits. 

It is conceived that if the measures be systematically 
prepared and well discussed, the Members on the one hand, 
and the Public on the other, will accord a more discrimi- 
nating assent and not retard measures of obvious utility by 
merely blind opposition or apathetic support. 

The habit of referring die several divisions of what is 
usually called a great measure, to the different Departments 
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and Functionaries^ will familiarise all to the considerations 
upon which the different parts of which it is composed 
depend. 

Nor are these insignificant considerations; many circum- 
stances may disturb us^ and preclude attention to the minor 
matters of which the sum of peace and happiness consists : 
besides every day of a Nation's life, as well as every day of an 
Individual's life has its own cares and duties^ and we may 
fairly depend upon our future producing its share of pressing 
issues. 

Thb Press 

Has been accused of the tendency to look upon the mere 
outsides of things, and not to regard the inner condition of 
the Departments of Public Service, which must affect their 
conduct, and not to help the efforts of Departments 'where 
they require to be sustained by public opinion, or the public 
purse. 

The Press is an historian, not a philosopher. It tells of 
results, not of causes. If these were made as apparent as 
the former, the Press would recount them, and to the extent 
of its opportunities of knowledge it does. 

If all measures were preluded by a preliminary report, 
bringing up the accounts of the state of knowledge to the 
present time, and so arranging the information, that the 
Press, amid its daily and hourly exigencies, could seize the 
salient points, or even the less patent matters, without undue 
difiiculty, its interest, as well as its inclination, would lead it 
to profit >by the opportunity; and these expositions of the 
matter, presenting it probably in a new light as in a new 
form, would be useful, not merely in assisting to develop the 
public intelligence, but in eliciting new views from the 
official persons by whom the report was made. 

With better knowledge of Official Needs for Public Ob- 
jects, the Press would give more efficient aid. There is far 
too little frankness, and too little regularity and fullness in the 
publication of Official Matters. It does not arise from any 
disposition to mystery, nor from any disinclination on the 
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part of Official Persons, to publish matters that arc not in a 
state of deliberation, but from want of a convenient method : 
from the raw and husky manner in which Official matters 
are too frequently published. 

The Government and the People, according to our Con- 
stitution, as it now is, are one ; and the Official System and 
the Press are in like relation. The habit of cordial action 
between these Potentates would do much to settle many 
mooted matters ; and if the intercourse among Departments 
were freer, the intercourse between the Press and the Official 
System would be freer also. 

Nor is anybody so foolish as not to suppose lihat there 
must be some reserves upon proper occasions; but it is very 
doubtful whether a divulgement of all things would not be 
the best means of concealment; and whether all parties would 
not gain more by the early canvassing of every notion presented 
to a Minister, tiban is gained now by the partial and imperfect 
communications he must hold with individuals. 

However, the publication of common matters is the only 
thing contended for, and this would be of quite as much 
benefit to the Government as to the Press. 



SPBCIAIi iNTBRBSTa^ 

In pressing their claims upon Parliament, upon theMinistry, 
upon the Public, often do themselves and those whom they 
address, injustice, by partial and exaggerated statements, and 
to such a degree that the listener cannot accede acquiescence^ 
still less belief; and as this sort of folly is indulged in by all 
opposites, there is induced an equilibrium of inaction. To 
offend neither, the Minister will do nothing. He cannot 
promise, for the state of the case precludes that. He cannot 
investigate, for that would be to caU one or other, or both, 
by names which we are not permitted to use. 

A more thorough investigation in the first instance by 
disinterested Officers, conducted in a methodical manner, and 
terminating in a formal synopsis of the whole question, t^ 
be subjected to the criticism of the Interest would, "peAm^f 

Is 
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spare ^uch p{ that loose and rash system of incredible asser-. 
tion and allegation^ which now often characterise the repre- 
sj^tations of contending parties, and (which they will perhaps 
consider to the purpose) hasten the accomplishment of their 
objecU 

There was a time when it was supposed that a Minister 
loiew nothing but what ha ^as told. His chief difiScuIty 
now is, that be known so much that be cimnot make use 
^ it. . 

Tb^ formal roethiods of inquiry and of adjjudication here-! 
after indicated, would be useful help3. 



.:,,.... 
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OFFICIAL OEGANIZATIOK 



General Remarks on the Outlines of the Departments 
and Offices, and on the Special Functions proinded 
for in this Plan of Official Organization. 



The Plan will be found to consist in providing a 
Pepartment in the Public Service, an Office in each 
Department, or an Officer in each Office, for each of 
the following Branches of Service : — 

The Administrative. 

The Directing, 

The Inquiring. 

The Legislative. 

The Judicial. 

The Financial* 

The Special. 

The Local. 

The Superintending and Controlling. 

The Registering and Recording. 



the 



The principle of Official Organization upon which 
above arrangement is founded is stated in 
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p. 91, *^ Remarks on Offices, &c." The division is 
not fanciful, but suggested by the existing state of 
things, and by practice and experience more or less 
general. The nsunes of these Departments^ Offices, 
or Officers, indicate in a great measure the functions 
or matters of which they respectively would have to 
take cognizance. 

It may be said generally of these Departments or 
Committees of the Privy Council^ or Department of 
Advice or Information, or of their corresponding 
Office or Officer in the Departments or Offices of 
Execution, that — 

The Administrtitive will take cognizance of mat- 
ters of policy, and of extraordinary or excq)- 
tional matters, and the action thereon ; 

The Directory, of ordinary matt^« and the com- 
mon official action ; 

The Inquiring, of matters ^ inquiry and infor- 
mation ; 

The Legislative, of matters <if it l^islative nature; 
that is, of the rule of actioii, whether natural, 
legal, or customary ; 

The Judicial, of all matters of formal controversy ; 

The Financial, of resources of all kinds ; 

The Special, of all matters of execution involving 
detail ; 

The Local, of all matters in their local relations ; 
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The Superintending and Controllings of all matters 
requiring superintendence, visitation, or con- 
;- . • _ trol;- • ^ • ' ^ 

The Registering and Recording, of all nnitteni dT 

registration, record, and publication. . 

^ut in the fbHowing Papers, the Objects and ^ 
Specific Duties and Functions of eadb c^ .th<Bse Depwi^ 
ments, (Mcesi or Officer, will, be fomnd in greater if 

not in sufficient details " 



£adi Dqpartmeat or Committee iMiid its corre^ 
iponding Table consists of two diyisipaSy mz^ 

I. The Body, comprising — 

(I.) The Principal or Head. 
(IL> The Members. V 

(IIL) The Spema Members. 

(IV.) The Staff 

(V.) The Administrative Committee and 
Beferees, 

Arid— A 

II. The Establishm^t^ comprisJh^— 

(I.) The Chief or Office Clerks. 

(II.) The Special Officers. 
(in.) The Accountant and Stattst '- 

(IV.) The Mechanical Assistants. 

(V.) The Attendants aaidlkmsehoW 
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THE MEMBERS. ' 

A reference to the Table of each Department or 
Committee will show of whom the Members are to 
consist. 

The Membership proposed is, in point of fact, 
fiimply an adaptation of the existing state of things, 
from which it scarcely differs. 

The Office might, to a certain extent, be honorary 
8S the Office of Privy Councillor is. 

The object of associating in Membership the 
Members of different Committees is to give oppor- 
tunity to each Member to acquaint himself with the 
progress of affairs generally; and, at the same time, to 
point out where, and in what respect, any proposed 
policy of the Department may impinge upon the 
policy of his own; and also, to give available advice 
to the President or Chief of the Department who is 
charged with the special cognizance of its affiiirs and 
with the responsibility. 

THE SPECIAL MEMBERS 

Are also indicated in the Tables of each Committee. 
They constitute a peculiarity. It is proposed that 
this Division should consist principally of Function- 
aries of a high order, who are now in intimate relation 
with the Administration. It would be an honourable 
position, to which experienced Official Pa:'sonage8 
should be called^ not only for purposes of distinction, 
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but in order to give the benefit of their knowledge 
and accomplishments to the Department to which 
they are assigned. 

It would also give the opportunity of attaching 
Scientific Personages of long standing and rank^ 
whose age or other circumstances would preclude 
their taking the more active Office of Administrative 
Referee in connection with the Administrative Com- 
mittee. 

The Office would be of a more definite official 
character than that of Member, involving labour and 
responsibility. 

THE STAFF. 

Each Committee will require the assistance of a 
Stafil In the case of a fiilly appointed Department, 
they might be composed as follows^ viz. : a Director^ 
Secretary, Actuary, Registrar, Treasurer, Accountant, 
Auditor, Remembrancer, Superintendent^ and Con- 
troller ; but if the Department be more limited, some 
of the services might be combined with others, so 
as to lessen the number. 

The requisites and occasions for, and the peculiar 
functions of each of these Officers will be found more 
fully detailed and described in the Department of 
Direction, pp. 199 to 205. 

Some remarks relating to the appropriate per- 
formance of the duties of these Officers will be found 
also in tiie Notes following hereon. 
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THE ADHINISTBATIYE COMMITTSE AND RBFEBE&S. 

Explanations of this Cot^mittee wUl be found in 
the Department (^ Direction, p. 205. ' 

Each Commissioner will take oognizaiice of $11 
those matters which are of a nature to be assigned to 
the peculiar functions of his Oflice. Thus, the Com- 
missioner of Administration would have regard to all 
matters of an Admrnistrative characteri. as matters 
aflfecting the Public Peace, the Public Safety, the 
Public Health, &c. ; , the Commissioner of Judicial 
Matters, of all questions in dispute ; and so with all 
the others according to the nature of their Office. 
A detailed description of the functions of the Com- 
missioner of Legislation will be found in the Legis- 
lative Departm^t, under the head of ''Clerk of 
Legislative Matters,^' p. 244, and of the Commfe-i 
sioner of Judicial Matters in the Judicial Department^ 
p. 266. 

It will be unnecessary here to give any description 
of the Referees — ^they are treated of very fully in a 
former branch of the subject, viz., under the Remarks 
on Offices and Officers, pp. 89—132, a reference td 
which will p^haps render further descripticm mme- 
tcessary. 

THE CHIEF OR OFFICE CLERKS. 

Tliese consist of an Agent, Public and Official, 
Receiver and Examiner of Fapers and Fees, Clerk of 



I 
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the Minutes and Board, Clerk of the Orders and 
Correspondence, and Clerk of the Acts and Records. 

A description, of the Objects and Duties of these 
Officers will be found in the Department of Direction, 
pp. 206 and 207. 



THE SPECIAL OFFICERS. 

This is the only Class of Officers which differ with 
each Committee. The explanations appended to each 
Table indicate at once the nature of their Functions, 
and the purport of their names. 

The Special Service afforded by these means is a 
characteristic element of the Plan. In most Offices 
due Provision is made for Ordinary Matters, but 
scarcely any for the Extraordinary or Exceptional and 
occasional. In consequence of which such matters 
are usually postponed j or if not postponed, interfere 
with ordinary operations, and thus induce arrears and 
con&sion. 

Every Office should have some Provision for 
Special Service. 

It might conduce to a better understanding of the 
matter, if the Officers of Special Service were formed 
into one body, like the Sappers or Miners in the Army, 
but allotted, as occasion should require, to the 
Departments or Offices which might stand in need of 
their services. 
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ACCOUNTANT AND STATIST. 

It is proposed under this Head to employ the 
Services of one or more persons asf Clerks, Book- 
keepers, and Agents: — ^thus, if many be employed, 
there might be a 



''Persons and Establishment* 
Estates and Properties. 
Housing, &c. 

Fittings, Fiirtures, Furniture, &c. 
Coverings and Clothing. 
Provisions. 
Stationery. 

Carriage and Locomotion. 
Gifts, Loans, and Charities. 
Savings, Insurance, Investments, &c. 



Clerk of < 



If one or two only be employed, it would be his or 
their duty to have regard to all the matters above 
enumerated, keeping each matter distinctly and 
separately in view, and opening a separate Book or 
separate Account for each, according to the greater 
or less amount of business transacted. 

It would be necessary to take notice under each 
Head, according to the nature of the matter, whether 
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Accounts, Statistics, Transactions, Laws, Inventions, 
Books, Memorials, or Records, or other Topic of 
Registration, of all matters incident thereto, and of 
all Services necessary thereto, whether in the Making 
or Supply, the Maintaining, Keeping, Cleaning, or 
Using* 

A farther Description of this Office will be found 
in the Department of Direction, p* 208, and also 
some incidental Remarks in the Local Department, 
p. 283. 



THE MECHANICAL ASSISTANTS. 

These consist of the Stationer, the Printer, the 
Lithographer, the Engraver and the Bookbinder. 

A full description of the essential assistance they 
are calculated to render, and of the duties and services 
required of each, will be foxmd in the Department of 
Direction, p. 209—215. 

This branch of the Establishment, like the Special 
Service, is a characteristic of the Plan. It should be 
presided over by an intelligent OflScer, holding equal 
rank with the rest, and associating with them for the 
purpose of gathering a proper intelligence of the 
Agents and Accessories of the Service^ and of the 
needful adaptation of the means and arrangements. 
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THE ATTENDANTS AND HOUSEHOLD. 

These consist of the OflBcekeeper, the House- 
keeper, the Doorkeeper, the Messenger, and Porter, 
and will be found described in the Department of 
Direction, pp. 214, 216. 

Upon the principle stated in regard to the Special 
and Mechanical Services, the presidency of this Ser- 
vice should be in an Officer superior in rank and intel- 
ligence to those* who are usually appointed to such 
Services. The proper performance of these duties 
affording the means of much facilitating the other 
Departments of the Service. 



Thus it will be seen, that the several Departments 
will be found to differ only in the Specialties which 
characterize the matters of the Jurisdiction — ^that in 
the main they agree; and purposely so^ that the 
Officer of one Department may be readily transferrqcj 
to another, and that the Minister who has acquired 
official experience in one^ may not find, that on being 
transferred to another, he has to learn n^w methods 
ail well as a new subject* 

ilOixplanations of the Special Functions comprised 
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in these Tables will be found in the Notes appended 
to them. These Notes admit of great expansion, but 
it was thought that, for the immediate purpose, more 
explanation would not be requisite till objection be 
made, or difficulty be felt, when opportunity will be 
given for further explanation and development. 

In the meantime, it may be useful to make th^ 
following cautionary observations on the Tables, which, 
without a full consideration of the subject-matter, may 
seem to exceed the occasion. 

In considering the schemes of Offices, special 
regard should be had to the caution, that the full 
development of the Office by means of an Offiqer 
exclusively appointed for each Function, is sugg^ted 
only for those Offices or Departments where the 
amount of work is so large and so constant as to 
Justify it ; and that where one Officer wiU suffice for 
any class of Actions, or for the same Functions in 
different Offices, that expedient should be resorted to. 
It was necessary to indicate all the Functions for the 
sake of remedying the neglect of them, which has 
occasioned so much Hindrance and Delay to lai^ 
questions of a practical kind involving much detail 

The principle is to assign to every Function a 
Functionary, to require that each Function be per^ 
formed according to its own method, and to assign 
the Remuneration in respect of each Function ; but 
if the work be inadequate, to assign several Functions, 
which may be conveniently combined, to the same 
fSmctionary^ still preserving the distmction between 
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the Functions and their respective methods and Remu- 
nerations, so that if the quantity and occasions of 
work should render the combination inconvenient they 
may be separated by appointing superior or inferior 
Officers to such of the Functions as may require it. 

Thus the Offices of Secretary, Actuary, and 
Registrar might (possibly, but somewhat objection- 
ably) be performed by the same person or under the 
superintendence of one Officer, say the Secretary ; the 
work of detail being, if necessary, performed by an 
Assistant Secretary, or Assistant Actuary, or Assistant 
Registrar, or by Clerks in either case, with salaries 
corresponding to the nature of the work and the rank 
of the Officer ; and so of the Offices of Treasurer, 
Accountant, and Auditor, with similar objection 
however ; and so of the Offices of Remembrancer, 
Superintendent, and Controller, with similar objection. 

Proceeding after the same method with' the 
Administrative Committees, the business of these 
Committees might, if necessary, be transacted by 
the Staff Officers, each Tepresenting a different 
Commissioner, or even by one Administrative Com- 
missioner. 

The like arrangement might be made with the 
Establishment according to the amount of the work, 
but always preserving in so doing a distinct repre- 
sentation of each class of matter, and, if possible, 
observing the distribution of the Functions of the 
Office Clerk or Clerks under the Chief Officer. 
Thus the Accountant and Statist might perform the 
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duties assigned to the Clerks ranged beneath him ; 
and in like manner, the Special Officer of the Depart- 
ment might perform the duties assigned to the Clerks 
ranged beneath him ; or, the Office Clerks might, if 
necessary, each take divisions of the Accountant, 
Statistical, and Registering Department, and also of 
the Special Administrative Department ; thus, the 
same group of five, or the same group of ten, would 
occupy one or more divisions in each of these 
Departments, with probably this advantage, that they 
would be prevented from falling too entirely into 
mere routine. 

It is always to be remembered, that one object of 
the distribution of Functions amongst many, is to 
obtain the union of many Councillors, conversant by 
practical and habitual action with the elemental 
matters, upon which their Counsels are to be taken, 
and thus to prevent the Minister or Chief from being 
overruled by the idiosyncracy or impracticability of a 
single, or two, or three Executive Officers, arising 
from the limited range of capacity, experience, or 
skill, which is naturally incident to every person. 

Another object would also be attained, viz. that 
of distributing the Powers of the State in as many 
depositaries or channels as would be consistent with 
the right working of the entire Machine. 

In our Economies, we should have regard to the 
different Conditions and Effects of Powers embodied 
in our Machine and acting with it, and in the Direc- 
tion of its Ends, and of the same Powers out of it. 
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quiescent^ apathetic or torpid, or acting adversely to it 
and in opposition to its Ends. 

It is a characteristic of modern affairs^ that we 
have a vast number of highly intelligent persons, 
sufficiently endowed with the goods of life not to 
care for pecuniary remuneration, and with faculties 
of a high or good order, seeking scope and deve- 
lopement in appropriate action — ^while our Political 
System, calculated on the one hand to produce per- 
sons of this character, is on the oth^ so narrow and 
incommodious, as not to give place and opportimity 
for the exercise of these faculties. Hence rivalries 
in excess — jealousies, conceits, presumptions, restless 
activities, malicious interpositions, and all sorts of 
counteraction to the Operation of our State Forces. 

The form of things being changed, so as to give 
place to all principles in due action, that which is 
evil becomes an instant good. 

This comprehensiveness is the object and aim of an 
Organization, which, to many who think not of the 
Cause, will seem to be needlessly full and detailed. 
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Departmenty or Committee of Administration 
(and Direction). 



THE BODY. 



Head. 

President. 

(Lord President.) 
Vice-President. 

(Lord Privy Seal.) 

Membebs. 

All who are of the Cabinet. 

All who have been of the Cabinet. 

Together with the respective Members of all other Committees 

of Privy Council who take cognizance of the peculiar 

functions of this Committee. 

Special Mbhbebs. 

(or Principal Administrative Beferees). 

Special Officers having cognizance of some Principal 
Department of Affiurs, or of knowledge or skill 
within the scope of this Committee. 

Admikistbatite Staff. 

Director. 
Secretary. Actuary. Begistrar. 

Treasurer. Accountant. Auditor. 

Bemembrancer. Superintendent. Controller. 

Assistant Staff Officebs. 
Admikistbative Committee. 
(Commissioner or Councillor.) 

Of Administration. Of Direction. 
Of Inquiry. Of Special Matters. 

Of L^islation. Of Local Matters. 

Of Judicial Matters. Of Superintendence & Control. 
Of Finance. Of Begistration, Becord, and 

Publication. 

Administbatiye Refbbbbs. 

Persons, attached or unattached, who have cognizance of 
special branch of knowledge or skill. 
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Qerkof^ 



Chief Opficer. 

(Plerks and Agents.) 

Agents — Public and Official. 

Receiver and Examiner of Papers and Fees. 

Clerk of the Minutes and Board. 

Clerk of the Orders and Correspondence. 

Clerk of the Acts and Records. 

Special Administbatiye Offices. 
(Clerks or Agents.) 

' the Objects. 

the Occasions. 

the Means. 

the Adaptations. 

the Public Interests (Conservations). 

the Private Interests (Protections). 

the Mischiefs and Preventions. 

the Mischiefs and Remedies. 

the Rights and Vindications. 
^ the Wrongs and Consequences. 

Assistant Officebs. 

Accountant and Statist. 

(Clerks, Book-keepers, and Agents.) 

' Persons and Establishment. 
Estates and Properties. 
Housing, &c. 

Fittings, Fixtures, Furniture, and Implements. 
Coverings and Clothing. 
Provisions. 
Stationery. 

Carriage and Locolhotion. 
Gifts, Loans, and Charities. 
, Savings, Insurance, Investments, &c. 

Mechanical Assistants. 

(Agents, Contractors, or Tradesmen.) 
Stationer. 
Bookbinder. 

Litiiographer. 

SUBOBBINATE MECHANICAL ASSISTANTS. 

Attendants. 

(and Household). 

Offioekeeper. Housekeeper.' 

Doorkeeper. Messenger. 

Porter. 

SUBOBDINATE ATTENDANTS, &C. 



Qerk of ' 



Printer. 
Copier. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ADMINISTRATION. 



All action implies Administration. The-tenn may be used 
to denote the entire range of action and all tlie considerations 
which it involves ; but in the present case it is used to ex- 
press the superior range of action more especially^ the other 
ranges being for the sake of practical results, specifically 
placed under separate functionaries, according to the divisions 
which have more or less generally obtained in the distribution 
of functions. 

Administration is to be regarded as the presiding autho- 
rity having the supreme direction and control, while its im- 
mediate employment will be to determine the policy, — ^the 
Office of Director being to take charge of the action, — the still 
more subordinate Office of Manager, bong to take charge of 
the details. 

In a well elaborated Scheme, all the Functions except the 
determination of the policy, will be provided by appropriate 
Functionaries ; but whenever there is division or distribution 
of Function, there needs a presiding authority to enforce 
obedience to the general objects of the organization from 
which each Fimctionary (according to the greater or less energy 
he applies to the work), would be disposed to depart in obe- 
dience to the more special tendencies of his own special 
nature and pursuit. 

The Administrator, therefore, needs in himself, or in bb 
Assistants, and in his methods of proceeding, a means of 
ensuring a due regard to the general considerations^ to the 
entirety of the object and plan, — to its application to all 
occasions — to the selection of the best means out of all the 
means, and also a due regard to the adaptations and modi- 
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fieaticaui which must be oonceded in praotieal adaeiu He 
must aecore the simultuieitj of his work — the onion of 
all intellects and miergiea, the union of all classes and inte- 
rests — and this by Ae subordination of all to the conunon 
purpose. No one person has all ihe requirements which this 
involves. He must supply it by his CounoiUoni and by lua 
Assistants; by his Advisers and by his Agents, 

Hence the following distribution. Clerk : — 
I. of the Objects. 
II. of the Occasions. 

III. of the Means. 

IV. of the Adaptations. 

V. of the Public Interests Conservation. 
VI. of the Private Interests Protection. 
VII. of the Mischiefs and Preventions. 
YIII. of the Mischiefs and Remedies. 
IX. of the Rights and Vindications. 
X. of the Wrongs and Punishments, Offences and 
Penalties. 

If such a distinct and formal method had been adopted 
with regard to any of the matters of controversy which are 
now pending, they would have been settled long since. The 
enumeration of the matters would have shown where the 
difficulties lie, (and such an enumeration should be made by 
the Ministry, if it were only to take stock of the matters 
which demand its intervention), and that the differences are 
only half what they appear to be. But in the training and 
management of the Public mind and of the Official mind, the 
effects would have been great indeed. All that mass of intel- 
ligence and sound reason, which is oreated by the organs of 
public opinion, would have been methodized, and directed 
more practically to the desired results ; and the correspond* 
enoe of idea, of feeling, and sentiment, which now charaeteriae 
the state of the public mind, would have foimd its apt solution 
in coincident faculties and habits, adapted to realize the 
common purpose. 

The Sewerage and Drainage controversies are marked 
instances pf universal i^reement in all main particulars^ and 
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of practical slowness to act. There are otbers which wbtild 
justify my recommendations in this respect ; which are, that 
every Report should be shaped upon a plan which would 
bring out all those considerations in a distinct form, and that 
for some time to come The Minister (at least), should have 
corresponding Officers of Advice, that all the projects sub- 
mitted to him may undergo adequate consideration, upon the 
basis of distinct principles ; and that he may not be compelled 
(as he often is now), either to concede his authority without his 
conviction, to some individual whose plans have gained the 
public consideration and public acquiescence, or to withhold 
his authority and incur the condemnation of the public, for 
demurring to act upon matters on which there is a general or 
wide agreement of opinion. 



Clerk of the Objects. 

In all measures there are involved objects more or less 
abstract, more or less concrete, more or less popular, more 
or less technical, some of which meet the regard of one class 
of minds, and some of which meet the regard of others ; but 
seldom does any class of minds regard all the objects ; on the 
contrary, each class looks on its own side, and either does 
not see the opposite, or regards it as of small account, or as 
dangerous, because it is opposite. A Statesman must at least 
see all sides, and if he be wise will adjust their proportionate 
deserts, and further, if possible, by conceding all that are not 
unworthy, win a general support. 

This want of appreciation arises from the complexion of 
men's minds ; some relish a proposition, but abhor its appli- 
cations in detail ; and others relish details, but equally abhor 
a proposition ; and for all common purposes they hold two 
languages, almost as if they were inhabitants of a different 
sphere. 

For the Statesman's uses (and as in a representative 
country most men are more or less Statesmen, for popular 
use), it is necessary to state the Objects that are to be had in 
view,<or which it is claimed should behad in view, as places 
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are indicated upon a map^ so that while we are demonstrating 
the necessity of one we may not be supposed to reject that 
of others, and that all may have in contemplation the whole 
range of the subject. 

To accomplish this the practical course would be, to 
enumerate the individual Objects; to describe them indi- 
vidually ; to class them ; to define them ; and to name them. 
The different minds having them in view under the phase 
most convenient to their methods of apprehension would to 
some extent learn the abstract truths of which they formed 
parts, or of which they were illustrations. 

This task is of a nature so important that a Clerk of the 
Objects would to an Office of State be of great practical 
value. On all occasions, when it should be requisite to con- 
sider the subject, he would do wisely to arrange one after 
the other, in the manner of a convenient outline, the prin- 
cipal agenda to be regarded, together with their secondary 
and subordinate objects, placed relatively and subordinately 
to their respective principal objects. 

A few practical examples would soon show the uses 
of this method. It wotdd be found that in soliciting the 
attention of Ministers and other men of affairs who have not 
time at their disposal to consider any matter deeply, or even 
connectedly, he would save half his labour, and yet attain a 
double, because an early, success. A great waste of time in 
the progress of public measures results from the difficulty of 
winning that degree of attention which is necessary to make 
the mind seize the leading ideas, and to connect the details 
with those ideas. Minds of remarkable power, but possessed 
by other objects, often show this want of ready apprehension; 
and too frequently, by dhit of the authority which their 
sagacity, weight, and position give them, resist the attempt 
to occupy their minds by new views. 

The Clerk of the Objects should be a chief agent ; the 
master of the field, who should marshal all other contri- 
butions of advice in a precis or synopsis, as comprehensive, 
full, and complete as possible. It should comprise the whole 
or main object, and all the secondary contributory objects 
which go to make up the whole. Under the head (^ objects^ 
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would be faiduded all the results (from the highest to the 
lowest) proposed to be realised in relation to the subjects in 
hand. And these would, of course, indade every variety of 
public and private interest, which constitute at once the 
starting points and goal of both Administrative and Legis- 
lative enterprise. 



Oi^BRK OF TH« Occasions. 

In all administration it is the Occasion which gives birtii 
to the aetion ; and, subject to the Umitation of means, deter- 
mines its extent, if not its nature, and supplies its justification* 
The Occasion constitutes, therefore, a capital point of atten^ 
tion^ and demands special regard. 

But it is rare that the Occasion in its fuUest sense is within 
the scope of view of the Administrator whether acting admi*^ 
nistratively or legislatively ; that is the whole of the ooca« 
sion, and all the occasions^ The consequence is, that in a free 
country where everything is matter of public deliberation 
and public assent, it seldom happens that the measures are 
entirely justified to the public mind ; whereas, wherever the 
principle is large and comprehensive, and all the occasions are 
fully met, it not unfrequentiy happens that the most ready 
and emphatic acquiescence is held out. 

But in legislation this Office is peculiarly necessary, for 
what is popularly said of Acts of Parliament, that they do 
not hold water, arises from the occasions not being fully 
met. The principle may be well stated, the means may be 
well appointed, but the cases provided for are too limited, 
or some are not provided for at all. On these accounts it is 
expedient, that special means should be taken to hold in 
view the entire occasion. 

It would be tedious and beyond the purpose to name all 
the classes of cases on which action may, or may not, take 
place, — to point out the occasions referred to; but it will 
suffice to say that one intelligent person would be suffident 
to take note of such as ought to be regarded in the parti* 
euhrs necessarily requiring attention at any partieular time. 
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and that Reports or Projects of Legislation ought specifically to 
recoimt them in a separate section, and although the Reporter 
may not have thought fit to give weight to the suggestion, 
ought also to mention such as may have been suggested. 

It is here &at the suggestions of practical men need and 
deserve to be regarded more than they usually arei for this 
is within the field ci their experience and of their full com- 
petency to judge. 

Moreover, by being treated sepai^tely in the manner 
that I have suggested, they are not so likely to restrict the 
principle or object of the measure or the law, nor embarrass 
its appointed means. 

In the application of financial control i^ is more than all 
necessary that some such provision should, be had recourse 
to, for it is by refusing the necessary expenditure on a too 
narrow view of the occasions that expenditure so often 
exceeds the estimate, without producing the result that 
would have followed the wise application of the same amount 
of resources in the first instance. 



Clerk of thb Mbans. 

The same general considerations apply to this head as to 
the preceding. It is a more laborious division and may 
require the contributions of many more minds. It is here 
that the references upon a regular system to competent per- 
sons may be found beneficial 2 supposing that there is one 
combining head or hand to compile their suggestions and 
show their relative importance. This branch of considera- 
tions may also be turned to account in checking by publica- 
tion of the results, the indiscriminate clamour for things 
impracticable. 

Under the head of means, will fall all means— personal, 
material, and pecuniary ; all personal organizations ; all con-^ 
structions, and structures ; and all actions and arrangements 5 
all dispositions and distributions of place or of form 5 and as 
in regard to objects and in regard to occasions, so in regard 
to means, it is necessary that the whole means and all the 
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contributory means should be had in view; nor with the 
experience that we have now should this be a difficult task. 
All known means would be almost all means; at least 
if all known means were applied to all the purposes to 
which they are applicable^ there would not be much room 
for complaint. But it would be obviously the duty of the 
Clerk of the Means to take account of all new inventions or 
new applications, and thus the range would be gradually 
made wider and wider. 



Clerk of Adaptations. 

The reason for separating these matters from the last 
head is, the importance of keeping distinctly in view that 
which forms part of the original fabric, and that which is to 
be, or may be, added afterwards* 

Under this head will fall all expedients, adaptations, 
modifications, developments, training, education, instruction, 
adjustments, progressions, ameliorations, amendments, — ^by 
far the wider field of administration, for it is rare that we are 
permitted to make anything new, and indeed it may be 
doubted whether anything which in our language is spoken 
of as new, is new in the largest sense, and is not after all 
the best possible, or the largest possible expedient; the finest 
and best act of administration of which expedience is a 
synonym. 

A recordatioh of all illustrations of expedients would give 
a range of practical resource of which our statesmen have 
been little aware; or if aware, have been unable to avail 
themselves of the materials, because they have not been 
placed by appropriate means within reach. 

A display of such materials, with the reasons for rejecting 
some and adopting others, would satisfy our much practical 
people of the wisdom of many measures accounted failures ; 
and teach that, what there is in them of failure, is, owing 
principally to neglecting, or being unable to use, some of the 
materials already applied in other directions. 
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Clerk of thb Public Interests Conservation. 

There is a tendency in every institution to depart from 
its original purpose, and to be abused by its holders and ser- 
vants in &vour of their own objects at the expense of the public 
objects. Sometimes^ too^ the pressure of temporary consider- 
ations leads even those who are disinclined to fall short, to 
yield unwisely. It is expedient that provision should be 
made to prevent such treacheries; the best is by energizing 
the members of the institution by rewards dependent upon 
their faithfulness ; but as the evil springs from sundry sources 
the means of correction must be equally various. 

These means are first by provicting properly for the 
introduction of every function both active and controlling; 
and secondly^ by the proper use of appropriate energizing 
stimulants, such as not oiJy remuneration properly adjusted, 
but reputation, promotion, honours; and thirdly, by pub- 
licity, by the grant of needful fadlities, and the removal of 
avoidable hindrances. 

The practical mode of operation by the Conservator. of 
Public Interests, would be by receiving intimations of the 
matters to be regarded on behalf of the respective Depart- 
ments of State; and by notifying such matters to those 
departments, and receiving their specific objections or sug- 
gestions, to be collated with the rest of the matters for con- 
sideration, and to be urged in*proper time and place, and in 
the proper manner. 

An Office of this sort is, to a certain extent exercised with 
much advantage by the Clerk of the Public Bills. 



Clerk of the Private Interests Protection. 

Having energized the institution by appropriate means, 
and also insured obedience to its purpose, there results 
another necessity in proportion to the success obtained in 
conservation, the necessity to resist encroachments on the 
interests of individuals and classes, weaker than the Institu- 
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tion* It is requisite^ therefore^ to afford protection by proper 
means^ among wMch are to bring out to view aU the inr 
terests so affected^ and freely to receive^ develop^ discuss^ 
and detennine the daims and tiie soope of the ri^ts which 
aay birly be daxmed^ m as to Axm whone («e set id prin- 
ciples is bounded by another and oA^rs, and also the £rar 
Umits of eadi* Many duMS would be diadutf^ed m the 
inaUngi the pretenders wwdd find that Aey ooold not 
state an availaUe justi&aitien^ while many more would be 
rooogniaed by the common vmce, and all^leelii^ that &e 
discussion was ccMiducted on just i^rincijdes^ woidd be led^ or 
Ibroed, io adknowledge the justness id the condusioa. 

The mode ^ <^ersli(m mil be somewhat i^tor die same 
manner as that of the Conservator of the Public Interests^ 
^dth sudi d^Serences as the absence of orginizatioiis will 
allow* The Petitions to Parliament, the Memorials to Mi- 
nisters^ the Statements in the Public Prints^ and the State* 
Hients from other Literary Publications^oommunkated by the 
Cl^rk of the Intelligence mentioned in tiie Department, 
of Inquiry^ will be means of a practical Idsd^ muI probaUy 
^ual to ^ oooasion. 



ClBBX of T^X MiSCHISFS and P&SYnNTIONS. 

Of a like ngture is die neoessity for the Preventives. Some 
evils are irremediaUejand (horefeiie to be »^t by preoaula<ms; 
others are to some extent the frxiit of ignorance^ or careless- 
ness. Every man's ignorance or carelessness cannot be 
prevented^ but where extensive wrongs are thereby done 
to innocent persons^ it is fit to interpose by means not 
calculated to check unduly fi^eedom of action and of enter- 
prise. The Preventives and the experience of their appli- 
cation in given drocunstanoes^ are matten to be nc^fced 
with great watchfiUness, and need this ^qpeoial ageaof • 
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ClBRK or THC MfSCfllBTfl A.ND RCMBOtBS. 

The same is true of the Remedies, and still more of 
Remedies occasioned by the failure of Legislation. The 
maxim ^^ That there is no wrong without a Remedy/^ would 
not have been falsified for centuriei^ if those Remedies which 
had been applied to the same grievance elsewhere, had been 
brought home to the minds of cmr Administrators. It is so 
to this day. Laws are passed with most beneficial conse- 
quences for one purpose or place^ and yet withheld from 
other purposes and places in the same predicamait. 



Clkbk op trb Rights and YmDicATioNs* 

The Vindication of die Law by ihe State is often paralyiod 
by the want of means of prosecution. Scotland and Irdand 
have public Pnosecutors. England has not in nsost things. 
If all the cases of miscarriage of Law resulting £rom this 
CKOK were known to some autficNritatiTe person appointed to 
ccdleot tfaem^ the Minister woidd be ofiabled to present hinb- 
self to Plarlianient with confidenoe to demand a Remedy. 

But it is not merdy from the want of means thai the 
Vindication of Law and Right fidls; it £aib also firom die im*- 
perfection of the means. 



Clerk of the Offencss and Penalties* 

This dass would include all Wrongs and Punishments, all 
evil consequences and their causes. 

These are the counter objects of those which fall within 
the scope of the first class of objects. Death, disease^ 
calamities, miscalled accidents, and the frightful series of con- 
sequences whereby penalty and punishment are inflicted on 
States and Individuals for wrong doing find place in this list. 
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It will require no small energy to make and keep up the list^ 
and to bring it home to the Administrator's mind in justifi- 
cation of his measures. 

Without for ever crpng ^^ Death in the pot/' it is wise to 
have the means of holding up to view the possibilities, not to 
say the probabilities and actualities of the case. 

An Officer charged with collecting such Intelligence would 
be of inestimable value. It is strange how apt are we 
to regard instances as isolated, though each week and each 
day produce its instance ; we seldom recount and often forget 
them. Somewhile ago I was one of a party of six persons, 
all informed on the subject under consideration. All said 
as a reason for negativing a proposition that no case had 
occurred. At length one of them recollected an instance, 
then another, and it ended with all furnishing one or more 
instances, and coming to an opposite conclusion. From the 
want of such means of Verification, the most unquestionable 
propositions are resisted and defeated, and those persons 
who earnestly contend for them are scouted as exaggerators 
or falsifiers of fact. 

On the other hand, the Minister whose mind is over- 
whelmed with subjects for consideration incurs odium be- 
cause he refuses to act upon evidence which all the world 
knows, but which he has not the means of ascertaining in 
that precise form which should justify a Statesman in altering 
an Institution. 

The Ordinary Officials are absorbed by the routine busi- 
ness of the day, the private Secretaries are occupied in their 
peculiar duties, so that the Minister has no help except in 
Commissions created for the nonce on a particular subject 
matter ; which is open to the objection, that though the views 
entertained by the Commission be true, yet being obtained 
on the Survey of a particular subject, at a particular time 
and under temporary influences, they have not the whole- 
ness and entireness of truth, either in fact or in appearance, 
and the Minister feels that he must await still further 
consideration of the subject. 

A set of Officers accustomed to view all matters in 
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connexion with one another in all the phases would coun- 
teract the evil, and supply the suitable remedy. 



If in any case it be thought inexpedient to give the 
Administrator the assistance of so many Special Officers, he 
might be reinforced by two, one to have charge of his Pri- 
mary Duty " to provide for*' all incidents and exigencies 
Ordinary and Extraordinary, and the other to have Charge 
of his Secondary Duty " to take order '^ (to use the ancient 
phrase) for all Matters of emergency or accident for which 
Provision may not have been made. 

Under these two leading heads all the Special and 
Extraordinary Functions of the Administrator will be found 
to fall. 



If the Administrative Department of the Privy Council 
be well worked out by a competent band of Officers so 
allotted, the Executive Departments may be represented in 
this particular by a Special Administrative Officer without a 
Staff of Assistants, and inferior Offices may in this particular 
be so represented by a Clerk. 

The whole body of such Officers and Clerks would form 
an effective subsidiary force to the Chief Department. 



The above Explanatory Notes are confined to the Special 
Administrative Officers, which constitute the peculiarity of 
this Department. 

In the next Department, that of Direction, will be 
cxpl^ned, the Officers of the Staff, the Administrative Com- 
mittee, the Chief Officer and his Subalterns, the Accountant 
and Statist and his Subalterns, as well as the other Officers of 
the Establishment* 

N 
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Department or Committee of Direction. 



THE BODY. 



Head. 

President. 

(President of the Council.) 

Vice President. 

(Lord Privy Seal.) 

Membebs. 

All Members of the Privy Council, being Members of the 
Government, whether of the Cabinet or not. 

Together with the respective Members of all other 
Committees of Privy Council who take cognizance 
of the peculiar functions of this Committee. 

Special Mei^bebs. 

(or Principal Official Referees.) 

Special Officers having cognizance of some Principal 
Department of Affiurs, or of knowledge or skill 
within the scope of this Committee. 

Director. 
Secretary. Actuary. Registrar. 

Treasurer. Accountant.^ Auditor. 

Remembrancer. Superintendent. Controller. 

Assistant Staff Officebs. 

Admikistbatite Committee. 
(Referees or Commissioners.) 
Of Administration. Of Direction. 

Of Inquiry. Of Special Matters. 

Of Legislation. Of Local Matters. 

Of Judicial Matters. Of Superintendence and Control. 

Of ^Finance. Of Registration, Record, and 

Publication. 

Offioiai^ Refebees. 

Persons, attached or unattached, who have cognizance of some 
special branch of knowledge or skill. 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT. 



Chief Offioeb. 

(Clerks or Agents.) 

Agents, Public and Official. 
* Reiver and Examiner of Papers and Fees. 
Clerk of Minutes and Board. 
Clerk of Orders and Correspondence. 
Clerk of Acts and Records. 

Special Officeb. , ^^ ,. 

(Clerks or Agents.) 

Assistant Officebs. 

accoitntant and statist. 

(Clerks, Bookkeepers, and Agents.) 

' Persons and Establishment. 

Estates and Properties. 

Housing, &C. 

Fittings, Fixtures, Furniture, aud Implements. 

Coverings and Clothing* 

Provisions. 

Stationery. 

Carriage and Locomotion. 

Gifts, Loans, and Charities. 
. Savings, Insurance, Investments, &c. 

Mechanical Assistants. 

Stationer. Bookbinder. 

Printer. Copier. 

Lithographer. 

sttbobdinate mechanical assistants. 

Attendants. 

(and Household). 

Officekeeper. Doorkeeper* 

Housekeeper. Messenger. 

Porter. 

SUBOBDINATB ATTENDANTS. 



Oerkof^ 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF DIRECTION, 

May be comlnned with that of Administration, but it 
would be more convenient to keep them separate. The 
Department of Administration deals with the higher, or 
more general, considerations relating to the matter of things : 
with such as are of a more abstract character. The Depart- 
ment of Direction, with the more ordinary and more special 
considerations of an official character, relating to the execu- 
tion of things, with such as are of a more concrete character. 

Moreover, it is a type of ordinary Offices of all grades, 
and would be useful for the purpose of distinguishing the 
Ministerial from the Administrative Function. 

In treating of the Administrative Department, it was said 
that it was the Office of the Director to take charge of the 
Action, as contradistinguished to the Office of Administrator 
on the one hand, which was to determine the Policy. 

Acting on these distinctions, for purposes of convenience 
if not of real distinction, all the ordinary Offices which go to 
compose an Office of Direction are considered seriatim. 

This Department might, as professional persons do, per- 
form the Directory. part of the duties of the Administrative 
Body ; but for a while, at least, it is thought expedient that 
there should be a class of Officers to collect the rationale of 
each Office, and thu^ to facilitate the organization of all, with- 
out interrupting the ordinary action of business ; for there is, 
in truth, as much heed ol a Survey of Official Objects, and of 
the materials at hand for their solution, as there is of a Survey 
of Offices for the purpose of Official Organi|»tioiu And 
these ends could scarcely be accomplished without employing 
for a while, a separate machinery : not that that machinery 
would be additional, for the relief thereby given to all Offices 
would enable them generally to detach one of their number 
upon this service. 
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Director. 

TTie Chiefs Chaiiman, or other presiding Officer should 
be the Director. The duties of the Office are well known. 
Where there is a President, or Chief of a Department, who 
is Administrator, the Vice-President should be Director with 
the management of the ordinary business, leaving to the 
President the weightier matters of policy* and attention to 
State and Parliamentary matters : the union of these, with 
Official Duties of a common kind, has occasionally pre- 
judiced the latter. 



Secretary. 

The Office of Secretary is well understood. He is the 
Organ of the Body or Office to which he belongs. He 
should be ready to receive and express, orally or in writing, 
the wishes of the body : accessible and facile of communi- 
cation, and active in the discharge of his duties. It is a 
proverb — ^that he usually acquires the power of the Chief, 
and absorbs the energies of his Department; and, loaded 
with duties, discharges almost all of them perfunctorily, or 
with skilful evasions of difficulty. 

Chiefs, jealous of this usurpation, have devoted them- 
selves to the duties of the Secretary, and forgot their own ; 
and the affairs of the Department have, from the necessity 
of the case, fallen into arrear and difficulty. All parties 
incur blame, and all suffer injustice ; and the end, usually, 
is either the abolition of the Office, or the placing it upon a 
footing equally removed from its proper purpose. 

By requiring that the Secretary shall do nothing without 
a minute, either general or special, made by the Chief, or 
sanctioned by him ; and that all acts shall be done by the 
Clerks, under the direction and superintendence of tiie Se- 
cretary, and recorded by the Registrar, the evil may be 
remectiad to the common advantage. 
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. Actuary. 

This term is not used in the modem sense, as the calcu- 
lating Officer of an Insurance Company; but in the Ancient 
Roman sense, of the Officer who drew formal acts. These 
acts ought to be drawn by an Officer conversant with the 
matters of the Department, as well as with the legal require- 
ments of legal documents. The Secretary is charged with 
duties, if not of a more active, yet of a more miscellaneous 
character; while the function of the Registrar being to 
control, not only the acts drawn by the Actuary, but all 
other acts of Office, the function of drawing the instruments 
is not compatible with his Office. It is useful, and indeed 
important, that the duty should be performed by a distinct 
Officer ; because, on account of its responsible character, 
and requiring close attention, it is apt to be delayed till a 
fitting season, and eventually done in haste, and hurry in- 
consistent with its solemn character. Hence future doubts, 
difficulties, and litigation, and augmentation of needless and 
costly business, which might have been prevented, if the 
work had been done timely, and by a person properly quali- 
fied for the task, and not embarrassed by other duties. 



Registrar. 

The functions of the Registrar are indicated in those of 
the Secretary. He should be the Recording Officer. It is not 
unusual to make the Registrar a mere Clerk, in which case the 
department loses the rich field of training for higher service^ 
and the immediate use of the Officer as a practical Adviser. 
It cannot but be that an Officer who must consider all sub- 
jects profoundly, will be a better Adviser than a Secretary, 
whose position forces him to consider them more super- 
ficially, or, at least, more with reference to immediate action 
than to general principle. The mechanical duties of the 
Registrar must be done by inferior clerks, but the principal 
duties should be done by a person of higher standing. 
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Treasurer. 

An office too well known to need a recapitulation of its 
purpose and particular uses, but in every department it should 
be filled by some proper person, either alone or with another 
office. 

It may, however, be observed generally, that every thing 
turns so much upon money and money considerations, espe- 
cially in this country, while the energy of an office depends 
so entirely upon its economy, (that is, the adjustment of 
its measures to its means, so that it may not alternate in 
extravagance and parsimony, in impulsive action and timo- 
rous repose, but move onward steadily and progressively,) 
that this Officer is an essential requisite in every department* 
His function should be not merely to control the expense, 
but actively assist in ascertaining the available means, and 
devising the best application of them for thb effectuation of 
the objects of the department. He would superintend the 
designing, the specifying, the planning; the estimating, the 
contracting for dl works of every kind, as well as the appli- 
cation of the moneys to the purpose. He should be Treasurer 
in its true and legitimate sense, the husbander of the finances 
as well as the controller of the application. The evil now is 
that the expense is incurred, engagements are entered into, 
and the Treasury is applied to afterwards, or being slow to 
apprehend the value of the work, it repels, discourages, and 
rejects, or determines reluctantly. 



Accountant* 

The remark made in respect of the Office of Treasurer 
applies to this Office also. It may be added, however, that 
the Accountant, from his mastery of figures, might usefully 
combine with the proper duties of hib office, that of Statist. 

It is a Cardinal rule in Official Organization to separate 
Accounting,where it is required to any extent,from all,or almost 
all, other Functions; for it not only requires to be followed 
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closely and without disturbance, but it becomes sometimes 
and not unfrequently a justification, if not an excuse for 
neglecting other matters confided to the same hand, which 
usually, therefore, fall into arrear. 



Auditor. 

Here should be an internal as well as an external Audit ; 
the same Auditor may, however, discharge his special duties 
for different Offices. The Audit should take place at the 
Office, and the Officers should be instructed in all the require- 
ments of the Audit Office. 

When the duties of an Audit are not extensive, the same 
Officer may perform the same duties for different Offices ; and 
such an arrangement is recommended by the means which it 
would give him of contrasting the expenditure of one Office 
with that of others. There should also be Auditors for special 
matters ; for to be a good Auditor requires a fair knowledge 
of the thing as well as a knowledge of figures. It is for that 
reason (among others) that in the proposed Organization dis- 
tinct provision is made for different matters, and die union of 
accounts with statistics is recommended, and that such ample 
provision is made for service in the Official Department of 
the Accountant and Statist. 



Remembrancer. 

This Office is new in nature though not in name. It is 
proposed as a cure for some of the many evils which attend our 
official system. It is proposed that he should take cognizance 
of all things in relation to time, of all occurrences and time 
appointments, and that upon any matter being appointed to be 
done at a period however distant, or upon an event however 
contingent and uncertain, he should note the matter in a prop^ 
remembrancer, and that where no time or event should be 
named, he should assign it to some time or event, so that 
necessarily^ in the ordinary course of things, it must recur to 
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attention. Without this expedient it happens in the most 
active Offices that orders are given and not obeyed ; that 
business coming in without immediate occasion for attention 
is passed over and forgotten^ and that the time of the Office^ 
(which is a resource to be measured by the Salaries of the 
Establishment, and the cost of the plant, divided by the period 
of business), is lost or misapplied. Such an Officer, and such 
duties properly performed, would be of the highest use to the 
Minister, who could run his eye over periodical reports, and 
£nd not only what awaited the attention of his Department, 
but what was likely to await his attention. 

The Survey will disclose the Official provisions which are 
already made for the performance of such duties, and it would 
be desirable that it should also disclose the practical modes by 
which those duties are carried out. 

Properly arranged, the Return will in this respect show all 
the occasions which arise, and the order, frequency and 
casualty of such occasions, with, of course, the varying 
demands for different kinds and modes of exertion. 

The Calendar would be his instrument of Action — such 
Calendar shoidd be framed for each Office and Officer after 
the same model, so that by Consolidation, one Calendar 
mi^t be ample for all the Calendars of an Office, and all the 
Calendars of Offices of the same kind might be consoUdated 
and also framed, so that with a glance of the eye the scope kA 
the active exertions of each Office would be indicated. 

It is said that the East India Company adopt or used to adopt 
a system of the sort by which matters to be done at a great 
distanoe of time were noted at once, and when the time came 
the duties of the occasion were present without much seeking; 



SUPBBINTSNOBNT. 

The duties of the Superintendent extend to the personn^ 
of the Office, to the properties of the personnd in timr 
official capacity. He should visit the places of business and 
eecune the proper keeping of all things there. He would 
take cognizance too, of attendances, absences, vacationsi an^ 
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holidays, and all that related to the discipline of the Depart- 
ment apart from the actual intercourse with their immediate 
Chiefs. 

The utility of this Officer would depend on the extent of 
the Department, but it should be provided for, either alone or 
with other matters ; for one necessity of a better Organiza- 
tion would be better discipline ; while the Officers should be 
more indulgently and more judiciously cared for in regard to 
leaves of absence, which may be made a means of stimulating 
exertion and also of preventing arrears, the bane of all regu- 
larity. A very good Chief as to the substantial duties of his 
Office often performs his duty of superintendence and control 
most inefficiently, partly from his mind being absorbed in 
other parts of his duties, and partly from a distaste or disin- 
clination to press strictly upon others. A firm man devoted 
to the duty and with the proper means of executing it would 
be the better expedient. 



Controller. 

If the Office be not extensive this Officer may be dispensed 
.with, but not hastily. As the Superintendent has charge 
of the Establishment with regard to the presence or absence 
of the Officers and the care and custody of the properties 
assigned to their use ; the Controller should have cognizance 
of the acts of the Officers in relation to their performance and 
the payment of remuneration in respect thereof. The Con- 
troller should report all absences and all forfeitures in respect 
thereof, and without his Certificate of attendance no payment 
should be made by the Treasurer or Paymaster, and any pay- 
ment so made should be disallowed by the Auditor. 

Part of the means of conservation of the Office is as strict 
a relation as possible between payment of salary and other 
remuneration and performance of duty, which would do more 
to energize Officers than almost any other means. 

The report of the Controller should also be necessary to 
promotion. 
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The Controller should be responsible for the sufiBcieney of 
the Establishment and for the general distribution of the 
work^ and also for the adjustment of pay to work as much 
as possible^ which would prevent the Establishment from 
becoming, or continuing to be, a disproportionate burden to 
the Public. 



The Administrative Committbe. 

In an ordinary Office whose jurisdictions are not extensive 
this Committee may consist of the same Officers as the Staff 
(or of the Staff with a special Officer for any division of the 
duties which require special aid), but sitting periodically for 
the purpose of taking business in the mass by way of resum^ 
and considering special matters within the cognizance of such 
Committees, a mode of proceeding absolutely necessary for 
such a review and for the consideration of questions of a 
higher kind. 

Thus the Officers might sit (as a Board) daily, say 10 or 11 
o'clock, to dispose of current business; the Committee^ 
sitting later^ say at 12 or 1 o'clock^ on the special business 
of the day. 

The arrangement is calculated so that at least the whole 
range of business shall come before the Board in the course 
of a month. 

But where each description of business is great in quantity, 
it is manifestly proper that the bulk of it should be trans^ 
ferred to other Offices better adapted to execute it» 
Nevertheless reduced as the business may be, there will be 
still occasion for such of it as necessarily comes before the 
Office, to be brought regularly at stated periods before the 
Chiefs even if it were only to establish habits of regularity 
and deispatch,and to take precaution that nothing should escape 
notice. There are some things which can be considered 
in no other manner than in mass by way of Audit and 
Review* 
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ESTABLISHMENT. 
Chief Officer and Assistants. 

The General object of the Office of Public Agent should be 
to assist the Public in their intercourse with the Office and 
it should be his duty whenever any person requires to search 
the Record^ to make an Application^ to make a Registration^ 
or to obtain the Intervention of the Office^ to assist him in 
the preparation of his document. 

And for this purpose he should be provided with Instruc- 
tions of the Requirements of the Office and with forms of 
different kinds^ suitable to such commissions. 

His Remuneration should be partly by Salary for attend- 
ance and partly by Fees for Service. 

His responsibility should be ensured by requiring that he 
make a minute of each interview and transaction^ and a bill 
of the charges incurred. These documents should be reported 
to the proper Offices for control and audit. 

The qualifications for this Office would be the same as 
those of a respectable Solicitor or Surveyor; and as his 
occasions correspond he will require the same class of assis- 
tance, constant or occasional, according to the extent of the 
work, viz., an Assistant Managing Clerk, a Copying Clerk, a 
Book-keeper, and the use, constantly or occasionally, of a 
Messenger, together with (of course) a Waiting Room, Work^ 
ing Room, and Audience Room, with the usual subsidiary 
offices. 

His Establishment, his properties and other matters of 
outfit and offidal provision should be borne out of the Fees 
leviable in respect of the branch of service assisted by con- 
tributions to the extent to which the fees so leviable are not 
adequate to meet certain guaranteed amounts. 

The other Routine Officers, the Receiver and Examiner of 
Papers; the Clerk of the Minutes, Board and Hearings; the 
Clerk of the Correspondence and Orders; and the Clerk of 
the Acts and Records (with perhaps the exception of the 
last) have their Functions described in their names. 
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The object of the last Officer is to distinguish all final acts 
from the current run of papers ; and to make Notes and 
Digests of important matters for the future information and 
guidance of the Office. His Function would be with the 
details of Records, while the Receiver of the Papers would 
keep the merely Official Register. 

If the business should become extensire^ each might have 
an Assistant ; and if more extensive, their Functions mightbe 
divided according to the obvious divisions which the several 
matters comprised in their names indicate. 

But in truth a very great range of business may be 
accomplished by such a division of force as is indicated 
above ; the power and efficiency however must depend much 
upon its instruction. With the aid of an Agent, responsible 
for the proper preparation of documents^ the Receiver and 
Examiner ought not to be charged with a very laborious 
Function. It would be rather responsible than laborious^ 
being mainly to prevent the introduction of very incomplete 
documents. 

With the aid of Forms^ and the proper exercise of the 
duty of the Clerk of the Acts and Records^ in keeping in view 
the exceptional, or rather extraordinary^ matters that go to 
develop the doctrine and practice of the Office^ the Clerk of 
the Minutes^ &c-, will not have much difficulty in preparing 
those documents in a full and proper manner, according to 
the views of the Boards or in bringing out the specialties 
upon which their decision is to be taken. But his duties 
will be laborious^ involving constant attendance upon his 
Superior Officers. 

TTie duties of Clerk of the Correspondence and Orders 
will, if the duties of the former Officer be properly worked,^ 
consist rather in fair draughting than in devising new matter ; 
but still upon him will rest some responsibility in taking care 
that incompleteness passed in the Minute do not occur in the 
Act. 

TTie main, or principal, control in that view, will be with 
the Clerk of the Acts and Records, whose subsidiary task of 
abstracting, and digesting and duly recording the matters, 
will make his Dgiain task easy. 
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The work in this way of several persons with di£ferent 
species of talent^ so as to bring them into constant inter- 
course, has a wonderful effect in transfusing the excellence 
of each, and nosing the intelligence of all, while the facility 
with which the wprk is gone through, makes the business 
less irksome, and in some cases not unpleasant, especially 
if it be seasoned with hope, and with expectations fidrly 
realized* 



The Accountant and Statist, 

And his Subalterns should take notice, according to the 
nature of the matter, whether Account, Statistics, Trans- 
actions, Laws, Inventions, Books, Memorials, Records, or 
other Topics of Registration, of the subjects designated in 
this division. Their Function would be to execute the details 
of all matters of Recordation, in such a form as to be at 
once accessible upon being called for by the Minister or by 
any Department of Administration. 

It is proposed that there shall be attached to each 
Department an Officer or one or more Clerks under this 
Designation. In all cases they will have to record the parti- 
cularized Specialities, so far as they occur in the conduct of 
the business of the Department, both in regard to its Special 
Function and in re^oxl to the official conduct of its 
business. 

This Officer and his Clerks would also be the Special 
Assistants of the Administrative Committees of the Depart- 
ment, for whom they would prepare the Periodical R&um&. 

The object and result of this Office would be to keep up 
the information of the Office. Most Officers content them- 
selves with conducting the general business, without collating 
its results, so as to be ready for use upon the next occasion, 
which causes it to be necessary upon every occasion to hunt 
up the precedent cases, and to reconsider the doctrine anew. 
The training in skill and inteUigence, as well as the eventual . 
saving in labour, would fully compensate for this pains-taking 
expedient. 
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Supernumeraries. 

Provision should be made by a corps of reserve for im- 
portant accessions of business ; besides which^ there should 
be one or more Supernumeraries in every Office to take the 
place of the absent^ to do business of a pressing kind, which 
requires to be taken out of the routine, and to do business 
of a kind which does not fall within the routine. The mode 
of remuneration would prevent this expedient operating as 
an injustice to the existing members of the establishment, or 
as a burden upon the Public, while it would afford means for 
preventing arrears, and also of preparing and executing im- 
provements which cannot be easily introduced without special 
aid: partly employed in the preparation, or acting for the re- 
gular force while it is being trained to do the new duty. It is 
said that owing to the want of suchaforce,improvements cannot 
be introduced in Railways, and it is certain that it is so in many 
Civil Departments. The Supernumeraries should be held to 
belong to the dep6t, or Model Office, and might be with- 
drawn, or retained, according to the nature of the mission. 
They should be trained hands, waiting to be put on an 
Establishment on the occasion of a vacancy ; and, therefore, 
instructed properly to render the needful assistance with 
efficient energy. 

Special Mechanical Services. 

Stationer. Lithographer. 

Printer. Engraver. 

Bookbinder. 

It is necessary that a small corps of such services, skilled 
in their respective works should be employed in immediate 
connexion with the Office, that they may learn the nature of 
the work and the best methods of rendering their services 
promptly, efficiently, and economically. 

From the ignorance of the nature of the mechanical art 
on the part of the employer, and from the ignorance of the 
intellectual object on the part of the employed, there results 
a largely disproportionate expenditure of money, of time, 
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and of the skill of the employer and employed, in so much 
that for many purposes to which such aids are necessary, 
they are not employed, wbilfi the money now expended on 
such semces would probably be adequate to die performance 
not only of what is now done, but of all which is requisite to 
be done. 

We requirf » bridge of communication between the intel- 
lectual and the mftob&olcal workmant and from long observa- 
tion it 9ppear9 to me that this would be met by the employ- 
ipenjb of ^e foUowing serviceable functionaries, whose duty 
it wouI4 b# to makd themsdves ^miliar with the objects, 
the oceaslon9i ^ means and adaptaticms of every description 
gi work, to ^ degree sufficient to interpret the wishes of the 
employer, and the means of the employed, in particular 
service^. 

I mean the Designer, the Planner, Specifier, Estimator, 
Contractor, Makier, Maintainer, Cleaner, Keeper, and User; 
whose Objects, Qualifio^tionS) and Duties are mentioned 
under the head of Spedal ServiceSf 

Stationer. 

In an Office of considerable range, the duties of the 
Stationer would be considerable. They would be 

1. To keep a full supply of all necessary Stationery. 

!2. To keep a full supply of all Forms, properly arranged 
ai>d accessible. 

3. To be ia attendance at the Office of Stationery xo 
deliver it out. • 

4. To enter the receipt anc} issue of Stationery, in Day- 
book. 

5. To enter the requisition of Stationery and issue in 
Ledger and Pass-book. 

6. To keep all accounts of Stationery in all its branches. 

7. (To superintend the mechanical keeping of the Library, 
of the Printing, Bookbinding, Lithography, and Copying 
Offices, and Workshops.) 

8. To perform all transactions usually perfofmad by ^ 
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^^ Stationer, Bookseller, Publisher, Printer, and Bookbinder,^' 
where those duties are mixed. 

9, To prepare idl Specifications of Work for these Special 
Services. 

10. To perform all the transactions usually performed by 
Her Majesty's Stationery OflSce. 



Upon his constant and punctual attendance, and upon his 
careful discharge of his Duties respecting Forms and other such 
facilities much practical convenience would depend. Where 
the business of an Office is action, a large per centage of ex- 
pense and labour might be saved by the use of this Officer. 



Printer. 

All large Departments require the aid of an accomplished 
Printer ; and for that purpose the office of Queen's Printer, oi 
other Printers in the employment of the Government, should 
be organised so as to be more available for Administrative 
purposes. By training the entire corps, and giving small 
detachments to the Offices, printing might, in many oases, be 
introduced with much advantage. All formid documents sudi 
as are used in Chancery, should be printed iinder ftppropriato 
' control. In Law making, and Report making, it is essentially 
necessary to have good Printers, trained to exhibit the sub- 
jects properly by i4>propriate type, that the Ministev naptf 
read them without difficulty. All the effect of a pr&^i^ may 
b^ obtained by printing one set of things in onf type and 
another subordinate set of things in different type ; and in 
all cases printing tends to make the composition more clear 
and definite, and the writer more exact. The Printer should 
be conversant with the required methods, which he could 
exhibit for the guidance of the Reporter. From the want of 
some bridge of communication between the Autiiior and 
Printer, much^Qf the y«lue of the art of the latf^er is lost, and 
the work is fporf costly than it would otherwise be. 

A very considerable ^ipount of expense would be saved 

o 2 
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by having a Printer to work in conjunction with the Office 
and other mechanical assistants. His duties would be 

1. To print all Documents and Register^, and other matters 
proper to be printed. 

2. To set out the work for Printers (in the same manner 
as the Copier) and generally to perform the same duties. 

3. To distinguish the matters by diflferent type, and by 
diflferent methods of printing available for the purpose. 

4. To keep the Printer's account, 

5. To act in concert with the Stationer, Copier^ Book- 
binder and Lithographer. 

Bookbinder. 

In all Offices of Record (and every Office is to a certain 
extent an Office of Record) a person having some skill in 
Bookbinding and in the subsidiary arts of that trade, is indis- 
pensable. The indirect effect of his assistance is not appre- 
ciable except to the observant ; but it may be said in brief, 
that it would have the same effect in the depositing an 
custody of papers, as Printing has upon composition. It 
would assist order, economise space, and facilitate the depo- 
siting of, and access to, the papers and records ; and by being 
executed with punctuality at certain intervals of time would 
assist in superintendence and control. 

In detail the duties of the Bookbinder would be 

1. To bind all Books and Papers according to the methods 
appropriate to the class of Books and Papers, and to the stage 
of use, &c. in which such Papers may be. 

2. To perform all services of detail which are involved in 
Bookbinding itself, or which are usually performed by Book- 
binders. 

3. To distinguish by appropriate labelling on the parcels 
and other available means, the Department to which the 
books, &6. belong, and the subjects of those books, &c. 

4. To keep all the usual accounts of transactions by him 
such as are kept by the Stationer, Copier, &c. 

5. To instruct the Officers and Clerks, &c. in the details 
of his work and the grounds thereof. 
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Engraysr. 

To draw on stone or zinc, or other appropriate mate* 
rial, all illustrations by drawing or painting, that admit of, or 
require, such treatment. 

In Legislation, illustration might be made much more 
available than it is. By Engraving on wood matters of form 
which are of constant recurrence the cost of Printing might 
be reduced. On the whole. Engraving may be made in vari- 
ous ways^an useful auxiliary both to Printing and to Book- 
binding, and would answer many of the purposes which they 
are calculated to accomplish. 

Copier. 

Much value may be ascribed to the Copier, and to Copy- 
ing. The duties are very useful in training for higher tasks, 
if set about properly. But more pains should be taken with it 
as an art, both for the sake of the Service and for the sake of 
the Copier. Much of the impracticability of Copiers arises 
from their merely mechanical exertions, and from the want of 
proper direction and method. To make the OflSce more 
useful and more economical, the duties should be analysed 
and followed thus — 

1. To receive the work and note the receipt (day and 
hour.) 

2. To peruse and make it legible. 

3. To set it out for the Writers, by ruling in pencil the 
space to be filled with writing; 

4. To allot it to the Writers (where it admits of it) as (1) 
Text to one (2) Schedules to another. 

5. To solve their doubts. 

6. To examine it when copied. , 
7* To check the quantities. 

8. To return it to employer and note the return (day 
and hour.) 

9. To enter it in Ledger and Day Book. 
10. To enter it in Pass Book. 
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Thb Housshold. 

The Offioekeqper* The Doorkeeper. 

The Housekeeper. The Messenger. 

The Portor» 

there area variety of Domestic Services to be performed 
in ever^ Office corresponding with the similar Services of an 
Ordinary Domestic Establishment, which are usually per- 
formed in Offices by persons imder the above^ or similar, 
designations, besides which there are sundry occasions in 
different kinds of Offices, for Mechanical Services which in 
many cases they could, conveniently, perform and which it is 
important that they should be able to perform. 

Tlie Officekeeper should be a superior person, accustomed 
to attend upon otiiers, and to command inferiors. 

The Housekeeper should be qualified to manage the kitchen 
tod refreshment arrangements, which would be an express 
part of his ot her Duty. 

In an Office of magnitude, and where the business is very 
active, tiiere should be an Attendant on each floor, but so 
placed that he can commimicate by some means with the 
Attendimts on the other floors and the Porter at the door ; a 
condition that might simply be fulfilled by letting tiie 
Attendant's room be a room over the entrance. 

In an active Office the keeping the rooms in ordar and 
performing sundry minor Services CEdcukted to relieve the 
Clerks, would constitute, perhaps, sufficient employment. 

But in some cases where the transactions would permit^ 
they should be able to perform some handicraffc calculated to 
assist the operation of the Office. 

We must not underrate the Services of such persons : well 
appointed, they may be turned to tiie best account, Wfid assist 
in multiplying the energies of otiiers who are not qualified for 
physical or active bodily exettion. 

In some Offices the Officekeeper should be a person of 
intelligence, and able to fulfil duties of somewhat higher 
nature than those which are usually assigned to that Officer. 
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He should be able to keep the Waiting Room and arrange 
therein. Matters or Papers for Public Intelligence, and 
know the distribution of business so well as to be able to 
direct the Applicant to the Division of the Office^ where his 
inquiries might be best considered. It would be useful to 
have some scheme of promotion among them dependent upon 
the recommendation of their immediate Chiefs. 



Attendant or Doorkeeper. 

(Domestic.) 

It is expedient that the Attendant on each floor should 
be a Pupil Clerk, or Writer, if not a handicrafts man. 
It might be his Duty 

1. To attend the persons occupying rooms on the same 
floor. 

2. To keep the rooms in order. 

3. To keep the properties in these rooms, and to be 
responsible for them. 

4. To perform minor Mechanical Services (in aid of 
persons occupying rooms.) 

5. To copy papers and letters. 

6. To keep the Remembrancer of the rooms attended by 
him. 
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Department or Committee of Inquiry. 



THE BODY. 



Head. 

President. 

(Lord President.) 
Vice-President. 

(Lord Privy Seal.) 

Membebs. 

All who are of the Cabinet. 

All Ministers, Members of the Privy Council. 

Together with the respective Members of all other Com- 

mitees of Privy Council, who take cognizance of the 

peculiar functions of this Committee. 

Special Membxbs, 

(or Principal Inquiring Referees.) 

Special Officers having cognizance of some Principal 
Department of Afiairs, or of knowledge or skill 
within the scope of this Committee. 

Staff. 





Director. 




Secretary. 


Actuary. 


Registrar. 


Treasurer. 


Accountant. 


Auditor. 


Remembrancer. 


Superintendent. 


Controller. 



Assistant Staff Offiobbs. 

Administbative Committee. 
(Referees or Commissioners.) 

Of Administration. Of Direction. 
Of Inquiry. Of Special Matters. 

Of Legislation. Of Local Matters. 

Of Judicial Matters. Of Superintendence and Control. 
Of Finance. Of Registration, Record, and Pub- 

lication. 

Inquibikg Refebees. 

Persons, attached or unattached, who have cognizance of 
some special branch of knowledge or skill. 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT. 



Clerk <tf< 



Chiep Ofpi^SS. 

(Clerks and Agents.) 

Agents, Public and Official. 
Receiver and Examiner of Papers and Fees. 
Clerk of Minutes and Board. 
Clerk of Orders and Correspondence. 
CSeiiL of Acts and Records. 
SpkoiAi. Inqxtibiko Offiosb. 
(Clerks or Agents.) 

I Inquiries. 
Surveys. 
Investigations. 
Reports. 
Instructions. 
Intelligence. 
Observations. 
Interrogations, 
the Lilmuy. 
^ the Expositions. 

Assistant Qffioebs. 

Shorthand Writer. Transcriber. 

Accountant and Statist. 

(Clerics, Book-keepers, and Accountants.) 
^ Persons and Establishment. 
Estates and Properties. 
Housing, &c 

Fittings, Fixtures, Furniture and Implements. 
Coverings and Clothing. 
Provisions. 
Stationery. 

Carriage and Locomotion. 
Gifts, Loans, and Charitieft 
^ Savings, Inturanoe, Investments, &c. 

Mechanical Assistants. 

Stationer. Bookbinder. 

Planter. Co]^^. 

lithogmpher. 

SiriOla>XKAtB ICSOHANXOAL AsSISTAlTTt. 
AmNDANTS. 

(and Household.) 

Officekeeper. Doorkeeper. 

Housekeeper. Messenger. 

Porter, 

SUBOBDINATB ATTENDANTS. 



aerk of ( 
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DEPARTMENT OP INQUIRY. 



A Committee of Information and Inquiry ought to con- 
stitute a Special Branch of the Privy Council, to make In- 
quiries into matters within the scope of the prerogative, in 
aid of the Executive Departments ; and also such Inquiries 
as either House of Parliament may have requested, by 
address to the Crown. 

Tliat Inquiry should precede important Acts of Admin- 
istration and Legislation, is now an admitted principle. 
The principle should be carried out constitutionally, by 
proper and adequate means, conducted in such a manner as 
to preclude the imputations which have been cast upon 
Commissions, and upon the motives for their appointment. 

Inquiries might, in all cases of Legislation, be made to 
the extent of ascertaining what has already been done ; and 
if the procedure were systematically ordered, might produce 
a definite result, almost within a pre-appointed period. It 
must be confessed, that many Inquiries have been carried on 
in a very imperfect and costly manner ; because, they were 
conducted by persons, not perhaps incompetent, but unused 
to the task, without design and without method. 

To obviate this, there should always be a Preliminary 
Report or Statement, giving the position of the matter, and 
some account of the points of controversy to which the 
Inquiry is to extend. 

The Committee of Inquiry, or the Official Inquirer, may 
be made available for the investigation of many projects 
(worthy and unworthy) which press on the attention of the 
Minister* He has not time to go into the matter, — ^his 
Officers have not the time ; — ^but the subject is worthy of 
consideration, or pertinaciously demands, and ought, to be 
Veil worked out, and disposed of, even if it were only that 
he might apply himself to other things. 
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On the other hand^ if the subject be not properly backed^ 
the Government should not be at the charge of the Inquiry, 
till by the result, the value of the object of Inquiry be satis- 
factorily shown. Let the Inquiry be made, but at the 
expense of the Applicant, and in the appointed manner ; 
and let the Country pay only in the event of its adopting 
the suggestion, and in anticipation of that result, let the 
most scrupulous care be employed by the State in watching 
the progress of the Inquiry. 

In this case, as in others, Officers, whose pursuits are 
not overwhelming, might be Agents of Inquiry; but it 
should be a rule protective at once of the Object, and of the 
Applicant, and of the Public, that the methods should be 
regular and exhaustive of the subject, and adapted to it. 
The Inquirer should not be at liberty to be loose, and easy, 
and careless, and fanciful of methods; which has, on other 
occasions, caused Inquiries for good objects to fail of their 
purpose, and to give rise to expense, sometimes unnecessary 
in itself, oftener in its amount. 

The practice of making such Inquiries, (where not un- 
advisable in public) would much facilitate the development 
of public opinion, and the progress of action, in all those 
matters upon which the agreement has become general. 

A subject like the present, subjected to an Inquiry, con- 
ducted in a legitimate manner, would at once vindicate itself 
and conciliate public opinion, and the support of Officials 
themselves; but everything depends upon the ordering of 
the course of Inquiry, that prejudices may not be excited 
before the object is developed, and judgment come to before 
the case is stated and the facts are proved. I have found 
persons the most opposed in natural character, in their 
antecedents, and in their interests, cordially acquiesce 
in conclusions which have been led to by facts properly 
marshalled, and justifying such conclusions. 

If a judicious method be adopted, and unflinchingly 
adhered to, the Inquiry would be economical, since the 
Applicant would be careful in his statement, and not dis^ 
posed to press facts that could not be sustained, because he 
would know tbftt 9Viph doings would be useless. 
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For the renson just adverted to, it would be poor economy 
to stint the Organization of an Office for Inquiry; the 
efficiency of the instrument being the best means of restrict* 
ing the range^ and reducing the cost of Inquiry. 

To prevent such a Committee assuming an invidious 
character, it should not go into questions of a personal nature, 
but dmply into those of a public nature — into those questions 
of a general or abstract character, which, from having little 
concern with persons, or with matters of momentary interest, 
(though important in their influence on affidrs) are not gone 
intoKt alL 



Clerk of thb Inquiries 

Would be the Chief Officer for conducting this elass et 
Official Operation. He should be a master of what has been 
done before in the same direction, and of the methods to be 
pursued, the nature of which has been indicated in the fore- 
going remarlou 



Cleric of the Surybys 

Would tftke cognizance of Inquiries in their locitl relation; 
and afford the same sort of assistance as that which is usually 
given by Surveyors and Engineers. 



Clbrk oi? the Inyestioations. 

The Inquirer would prosecute his Inquiries as to mat- 
ters more or less patent, at all events without canvassing 
doubtful or difficult points. His duty would be to ascertain 
what is alleged, or appears. Deeper investigation should be 
traced in a different manner, as if with a view to present the 
result to a judicial tribunal, and so that it might (if it were 
thought fit), be so presented, there to undergo the trying 
processes by which judicial conclusions are arriYed at Qen- 
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erally speaking such investigations should be conducted by 
Referees skilled in the matter, and the Clerk of the Investiga- 
tions would he employed in assisting the actual Investigator, 
and eventually in preserving the results and bringing them 
property before the OflBcers for whose use they were intended. 
This point of investigation is not to be treated lightly ; 
for it is wonderful and lamentable how much depends upon 
it, and how little the point is understood. Many persons 
employed as Referees satisfy themselves with a degree of 
Inquiry which is not calculated to enable them to justify (if 
called upon) their conclusion, by a statement of grounds and 
reasons. 



Clbrk op thb Reports. 

Many Inquiries have miscarried through the voluminous- 
ness and immethodicalness of the Reports. They have wan- 
dered over too wide a field, and resulted in confusion rather 
than clearness. Men charged with Current Affairs would not 
read them, and their contents were not of ready reference for 
the occasion. I have known several prepared for legislation 
which have not been read by the draftsman. Henoe he has 
done one thing where Public Opinion required another. The 
Reports should be exhaustive, but so framed that all may 
trace their contents, and find the material which they require. 

It would be well if Reports were always twofold; one the 
Preliminary Report, giving the state of information at the com- 
mencement of the Inquiry ; the other the complete Report 
bringing up the information to the present time; and also, 
where the details were extremely copious, by an additional 
complemental Report, supplying Schedules, Tables, Appen- 
dixes, and such like matters, of an illustrative or detailed 
nature ; and lastly, where a complete Report had been so 
recently made as to render either a preliminary, or a com- 
pleted Report unnecessary, a supplemental Report, supplying 
the later information. 

An Officer, charged with the cognizance of Reports, 
would prove an excellent subsidiary Adviser as to states of 
information, and check the pruriency of Special Inquirers. 
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Clerk op the Instructions. 

Every Clerk and Officer should start in the Department of 
Inquiry; learning makes a necessary preliminary to all action. 
It would bring them acquainted with the present and past Ob- 
jects, Occasions, and Means, the adaptations and every other 
question in every Department of Administration ; but to make 
anybody of use for anything, he should be trained in some 
degree, a principle now well recognized. This Officer should 
be intrusted with that duty, and acquainted with all the 
means of reaching every order of mind and person, for each 
presents its hindrances to the reception of knowledge, and to 
the obedience of the idiosyncracy of the individual to the 
object of an institution. I should be very much inclined to 
treat these grown up children like the little ones, and afford 
the same patient attention with reference to the same ends, 
and with facilities nearly as simple. But this is a matter 
which need not be dwelt upon. The proposed Survey would 
disclose all the appliances already in use. 

It may, however, be mentioned, that great attention is 
paid in some Offices to the handwriting of the Clerks, with 
obvious advantage. This is a point which has been con- 
sidered of late, and needs fuller consideration, with a view to 
real economy, in reference to the habits of the Officer 
throughout his career, and to his facility in completing his 
work without the assistance of others. 



Clerk of tub Intelligence. 

An Officer would be usefully employed in reading the 
Public Prints and Works, and Extracting the Matters which 
concern different Offices. The subject has been elsewhere 
discussed. Upon the principle adopted in these suggestions, 
of allotting every important function to a distinct func- 
tionary, I would allot this duty to some such Officer as 
above, under that, or any other convenient designation, and I 
think his place may not improperly be found in the Depart- 
ment of Information and Inquiry. 
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A class of probationary Clerks might usefully be assigned 
to assist him in the task; and probably it might not be 
Inexpedient that other Offices should send their quota of 
information^ as it presents itself to them in the course of 
their business. 

If the information which is found in the Public Prints 
were properly collected, there would be little need of formal 
Reports. The mass of £acts that would be accumulated by 
the daily collection, would furnish such an abundance of 
material, that little would remain to be done beyond com- 
piling the material, and in many cases filing it Besides the 
task of keeping the accounts, this task of filing and deposit- 
ing, suitably, the Information received from the Clerk of the 
Intelligence, would devolve on the Clerks acting under the 
Accountant and Statist; and the Collections so made would 
be brought,not only before the Staff as Current Business, but 
before the Administrative Committees at their periodical 
itting in the more convenient form of a r£sum€. 

Clerk of the Observations. 

Too little care is taken in Observing the operation of our 
Institutions, especially in those forms of proceeding which 
would involve no intrusive prying, even into such Institutions 
as the Public may be considered to be entitled to regard as 
their own. 

Suits in the Court of Chancery, proceedings in the Bank- 
ruptcy and Insolvency Courts, in the Courts of Nisi Prius^ 
and in the Criminal Courts, disclose remarkable instances of 
the working of our Laws and Institutions of which no account 
is kept. This Officer should be charged with this Duty in aid 
oi the Government, or of his Department or Office. 

If such Observations were collected and published in a 
connected form, the Public mind would be prepared for the 
action which the Government might think proper to make, 
while the Government would have the opportunity of meet- 
ing the Public views on matters which were ripe for settle- 
ment, and placed at liberty to postpone such as were of a 

p 
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more disputri^te ehttftd^^ iirhtoh.it ^frtmld he impdific to 
entertain. 

The tiisk is one Whi6h irotdA teqtkii^ ikt senricett of a 
Supetbr Officer $ fbr mudi wouM depend "upon his si^acity, 
as well as upon his activity. He would^ how^erer^ be mudi 
asssisted by th^ t>bitenration!i df ihe Prens^ wfateh wovSA be 
iftoUedted by the iaid of the Cteifc t^ the Intelligence^ 



Ctlkitc OF ^nn lNtR)aimdAVIOK(l% 

Tht «Mdn CH)}«ct «f IiilenrtDigitml is to deT«lo)p Hm 
wAjefct^ lind indnee Aofoi^ WMMidenition by eBmring 
tatdhd ataDement <m Um pait of Ae wtiter^ «iid duneM 
perusal on the pfettt ^ tlvfe reaater^ w of liie person fior whose 
use the work is kitended. 

. The occai^ns for it wt almost «l fam—m t us #ritmg olr 
i^)eaking. This foU-minded person is apt to treat of ft subject 
as if his readers understood it as well as himself, while the 
interested take advantage of the imperfections of his state- 
ment to excite la succes^l oppodtion, wMeh would not have 
existed but for the opportunity of misrepresentation which 
fiiat statement occsasioned. 

It would he t>f gteatservi«e>^n^f«tly> ki Inqmries undin 
projects submitted for ooWBideratioH) tf iiMtead of <^jeotiiig 
to what does not appear (^r> tiie matter w^eve made Um 
subject of systematic Interrogation, calculated to e]Uk exph^* 
nation and to develop ^e plan> wiiieh %be author, frMH the 
fullness of his knowl^d^, oT ^t ripetteM of hk oondusmis^ 
finds difficulty in btinging ^otft wMbout ^veilaying the s«b^ 
ject, t)t wiliiotit anticipating diilicultifes «nd objeetions that 
may never occur, either on account ^ the kno^vi^edge of the 
persons addressed, or on ftceonnt of ttie sufficitiM; Mggetftive* 
ness of his ot^nal statement. The malter may be there, or 
contemplated, but not broii^t to "tiie sarfcds, became it is 
not yet wanted. 

In like manner the Objector shoirfd be Interrogated itt 
to the particular grounds and reasons of his Objection, and 
tiie better means by which he wo«M meet th^Ofcject. 
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The 6Mid»ct of Oomniittees and CommksianerB of Inqiury 
would dso prompt ci suggestion. The Witness should first 
submit his connected statem^t oirefully prepared by him ; 
but he should subsequently be submitted to Interrogation. 
J«s^ce wottld t^neby be done to the Witness^ to the Inquirer^ 
and to tiie Object. 

The methods of Interrogation used in Chancery and in 
the Ecclesiastical Clonrts, and some of l^e Commissk>ns of 
Inquiry whidi iuive preceded tb^r Inquiries by the circula- 
tion of Queries^ afford examples of the methods which, with 
more or less modifi<mtion, might be applied. It would be of 
National importance to collect these, if it ii^ere only to enable 
persons maldog statements to aubmit tiieir own statements 
to their own cnlical Intenogalioa b^bre tiiey wexe issued. 



CihsmK Of THii Library. 

On aU autjects that come for solution^ Uterature hm 
provided a great mass of materials^ probably sufficient to 
solve the questions that embarrass, or at all evei^ to su{^>ty 
ample materials iofc a pr^minary Inquify^ and to furnish 
raeuis to set the minds of omr p«d>licists of aU kinds on the 
considerations to be regarded, in ikt discossions by which 
the Public Mind needs to be informed, preparat<»rily to the 
action of the Statesman. 

No Offics^ therefore^ should be without its Library ; but a 
Library is {Hractically useless without a Librarian — not a mere 
depositor of books, but a master of the contents. 

His s^rvioe idiould be in request wh^iever a Report is 
required ; but to necesutate intdligence and activity on his 
part, and to enable others to use him, and to know how to 
use him, he should adopt a method in the care of his Library, 
especially in the keeping of his Catalogue ; and his Reports 
should follow the same method, for the sake of bringing out 
those considerations that are necessary to enable the Minister, 
or principal Inquirer to avail himself of the results in the 
directest manner. 

The arrangements would be thus — Chronological, His- 

p 2 
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torical. Statistical, Doctrinal, Logical, Biogriiphical, Geogra- 
phical, Etymological, Polemical, Miscellaneous. The indis- 
pensable utilities of each of these heads, in contributing to 
the result might be shown by practical illustrations under 
each; but it is not necessary to give them on the present 
occasion ; and it would not be difficult to do so hereafter, if 
it should become necessary in giving instructions for the 
conduct of this most useful and indispensable branch of our 
Civil Business. I have known important situations so mis- 
managed from the want of appropriate knowledge, that I 
might be tempted to be too earnest and emphatic if I 
pursued the subject further. 

However, I should say something in favour of distin* 
guishing methods of Binding, and of the accessories of Bind- 
ing, as Labelling, &c. These ought to be so managed as, if 
possible, to address the eye, and certainly to assist in the 
placing of the books, in their places, tmd keeping them in 
their places, by means of less-informed persons, and even of 
unlettered servants. It is, too, a good check upon the 
abstraction of books, for where a book has its place, its 
absence from that place calls attention to the fact, and 
induces observation, and, if need be, inquiry. 
• The Assistant to the Librarian might be a working Book- 
binder, . and used to the care and preservation of books, 
according to the nature of those things. 

If all Librarians formed a College of Librtirians, it would 
notice difficult to form a Catalogue of all known works relating 
to their respective subjects, each Librarian being obliged 
to furnish his quota, being that part which concerned his 
own matters. The Inquiring, or Recording Referees, else- 
where mentioned, might assist most eflFectually. 
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Clerk of thb Expositions. 

It would be well that all the materials collected upon 
any pending Inquiry should be brought out and exposed, as 
in an Exhibition or Library; so that it may, as far as possible 
be seen synoptically. Lists, Chronological and other Tables, 
Maps, and Matters of that sort being exhibited on the walls ; 
the Books, Models, and other illustrative materials being 
put on Stands or Tables; and all being duly explained in a 
Catalogue Raisonnle. This is the best method of bringing 
to the mind all the complicated matters. The Relations of 
these matters — the special Groimds and Reasons must be 
dwelt upon in the study. The advantage of this mode of 
dealing with the subject would be that others could see the 
same things in the same way, and talking about them in an 
easy, conversational manner, would interchange sentiments 
easily and naturally, and probably hasten many matters 
twenty years. 

Men of discernment, and earnest to succeed, will not 
disdain these simple methods ; one merit of which is, that 
they may be made serviceable to secure the consideration of 
those who will not read. 

Besides, the man of thought will find this a method of 
relaxation. It will change the mode of mental labour, and 
enable him to return to abstruser studies, without the sense 
of having lost time. 

In this service the Printer may be of essential aid, by 
Printing distinguishingly the matter, and by Printing, in a 
tabular manner, whatever is susceptible of that mode of 
treatment. If common methods be adopted for all things of 
a like nature, comparisons may be instituted, and the points 
of agreement and of di£ference seen at a glance. 

Almost any subject, such for example as this subject 
and the Consolidation of the Law, might, by such expedients, 
be made familiar to every capacity ; and that in a space of time 
scarcely credible ; at all events, the broad outlines and the 
scope of the matter might be thus displayed. 

It is often forgotten that Books are but Tables bound up 
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and it is much to be feared that the so binding them has often 
led to a diffdsMiess from whidi we should escape if we were 
to exhibit the matter synoptically, by means of Tables and 
sinular expedients. 

However^ apart from this^ the bringing papo^ together 
in a room, so as to be of ready access in the private abode, 
or office of the Minister, when die qaestion is one of elaborate 
detail, with which he is not familiar, is a facility that should 
not be Kghtly regarded. It is a form of proceeding well 
suited to our irr^ular habits of acquiring information ; and, 
at the same time, by accustoming us to view, comprehensiyely, 
large and compHcated questions, is calculated to obriate in 
some d^ree the chance medley effect of those habits. 
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Department or Committee of Law and Legislation. 

THE BODY. 



Head. 

President. 
Vice-President. 
Mbhbebs. 

All Priv^ Councillors who are Members of either House of 

Parliament, or Lawyers. 
AH Privy Councillors who have been Members of either House 

of rarliamenty or Lawyers. 
Together with the respective Members of all other Committees 

of Privy Council, who take cognizance of the peculiar 

functions of this Committee. 

Special Membebs. 

(or Principal Legislative Eeferees.) 

Special Officers having cognizance of some Principal 
Department of Al&irs, or of knowledge or skOl 
wiwin the scope of this Committee. 

Staff. 

Director. 



Secretary. 
Treasurer. 



Actuary. 
Accountant. 



Remembrancer. Superintendent. 

Assistant Staff Officebs. 



Registrar. 

Auditor. 

Controller. 



fJurist. 
iTribunalist. 
J Pleader. 
j Cursitor. 
[Formulist. 



Collector and Enumerator. 
Receiver and Arranger. 
Stater and Compiler. 
Examiner and Objector. 
Trier and Recorder. 



AnKiirisTBATiTE Committees. 
(Referees or Commissioners.) 
Of Administration. 
Of Inquiry. 
Of Legislation. 
Of Judicial Matters. 
Of Finance. 



Of Direction. 
Of Special Matters. 
Of Local Matters. 
Of Supeiintendence. 
Of Control. 



Legislative Refebees. 

Persons attached or unattached, who have cognizance of 
some special branch of knowledge or skill. 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT. 



aerk of \ 



Chief Oppiceb. 

(Agents and Clerks.) 

Agents — Public and Official. 

Receiver and Examiner of Papers and Fees. 

Clerk of the Minutes and Boiurd. 

Clerk of the Orders and Correspondence. 

Clerk of the Acts and Records. 

Special Legislatite Of picsb. 
(Clerks or Agents.) 

^ the Codes.' 

the Consolidations. 

the General Laws. 

the Special Laws. 

the Supplemental Laws. 

the Bye Laws. 

the Regulations. 

the Legislative Matters. 

the Digests. 
. the In^ructions. 

ASSISTAKT OpPICEBS. 

Accountant and Statist. 

(Clerks, Book-keepers, and Agents.) 

( Persons and*Establishment. 
Estates and Properties. 
Housing, &c. 
Fittings, Fixtures, Furniture and Implements. 

Stationery. 

Carriage and Locomotion. 
Gifts, Loans, and Charities. 
\ Savings, Insurance, Investments, &c. 

Mechanical Assistants. 

Stationer. Printer. 

Bookbinder. Copier. 

Lithographer. 
subobdinate mechanical assistants. 

Attendants. 

(and Household,) 

Officekeeper. Housekeeper. 

Doorkeeper. Messenger. 

Porter. 

Subobdinate Attendants, &c. 
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DEPARTMENT OP LAW AND LBGISLATION. 



This Department ought to take oc^prisanee of all maimers 
of Law and Legislation, under the Presidency of the Lord 
Chancellor. Its task at the pres^it moment would be over- 
whelming, if it were not endowed with Special Agencies and 
Means, and a numerous and ace(»apIiiAed Staff to do the 
work : The aid of some such Staff as the following, would 
be barely sufficient for its purposes : 



i 


Jurist. 

Tribimalist. 

Pleader. 

Cursitor. 

Formulist. 


Oodifier. 
Consolidator. 
Oeneral Law Writer. 
Special Law Writer. 
>Supideix>eiital L^w Writer. 


R 
E 

It 


oUector and Enumerate 
eceiver and Arranger. 
i»«er and CompUev. 
xaminer and Objector, 
rier and Recorder. 


IT* 

1 


Bye Law Writer. 
Regulation Writer. 
X^cfislatiye Officer. 
Digest Writer, 
Instruction Writer. 



Each one of them would find ample employment, for it is 
to be remembered that the functiou would extend to all 
Legislation, not merely to the Consolidation of the past Law, 
but to current L^ialatioiij and to all descriptions of L^s- 
lation. 

A Committee or Board of the Prhry Council for matters 
of Law and Legislation under the Presidency of the Lord 
Chancellor, would constitute an appropriate means of exe- 
cuting this species of work ; being of the nature of advice 
and assistance, and not of execution. It will be well to justify 
the appointment of so many Officers, by an explanation of 
their duties. 
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The Jurist. 

It would be the Offiee of th9» Jurist totidie ec^liaM* of 
rights aod oU^tioQa ) of the intefeat md the simctioii whi^ 
constitute the principal elemeaatt of right \ of the objeet, the 
oecaakm, the agents the aet» the eonditmis^ and the mode of 
eetkm which oonstitnle it« principal particulars; aad the 
npreaaion of whieli makes the icirmal rale of right. 

Th« TmiBUNALIST 

Would have cogaizapoe of all Juriadictions and Tribimala ; 
not merely of Tribunala usually so called^ that is^ of Judicial 
Tribunals, but of all institutional agencies, of&cial or other* 
wise. All personages whose CMSee is promoted for the 
furtherance of a right, public or privategi do in fiu^t perform 
acts of a judicial nature, and should proceed with a more 
or less r^ard to tiie requisites by which a judicial determina- 
tion is arrived at. 

It would follow that this Officer would have charge of the 
pemmnel of all OSMA OfgasisatioM. 

The Plbadbb 

Is a Fimotioiiary who n getting^ or has indeed gi9lf, into 
great disrepute ; but whether under that or any otiier dei^ 
Bation^ or in a distmct foim or not, the function must always 
endure. He is the logician of our system. The Ofioer 
whoee care it is to detennine what is to be done, or ndd on 
any occasion, to point the eSbrt to its purpose, and to 
exclude whatever is irrelevant to the occasion, on account 
of its being either wholly or partially without the scope 
of die matter or the right which is in question, or so 
at that time. It is of no inconsiderable use to give a 
separate ezbtence to this parsonage, not only for the object 
just mentioned, hot in order to establish a distinction between 
the matter of a fbrm, or the subject in substance, and 
the expression of the matteiv or its praetieal embodiment in 
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printed or written letters on paper or other material. Each 
has its use: but the close adherence to literal form, has 
destroyed or marred the use of both. It has restricted the 
scope of good sense which is the province of pleading, and 
excited a disrelish to form, without which there cannot be 
definite expressions of any kind. 

: If the Pleader were accustomed to all the methods of 
statement in all Courts and Places, and to that end were to 
collect such methods, eliminate their defects and extract their 
virtues, point discriminately to the occasions where one kind 
or another might be most usefully employed, we might 
become as great masters of statement as ever we were, and 
by the use of the same methods of ratiocination come to a 
. state of closer agreement on a greater range of subjects, — a 
matter of no slight importance in considering the higher 
uses of this Scheme of Organizing our Civil Forces. It 
should be his Office to take cognizance of Pleadings and 
Statements of all kinds. 

The Cursitob 

Would take cognizance of Proceedings of all kinds — 
whether administrative, inquiring, legislative, judicial, finan- 
cial, directing, special, local, superintending and controlling, 
or registering and recording — ^with the order and course of pro- 
ceeding in the exercise of every right and the fulfilment of 
every obligation. 

It would be his duty to marshal actions according to the 
occasion, and .to distribute them over time. Proceedings have 
their peculiar Agencies ; it is necessary to proceed step by 
step, yet promptly, and without needless intervals or delays ; 
to order the course of action, so that everything may have 
its turn in time as well as in place, and not be turned aside 
with neglect to be precipitately handled in the moment of 
pressure. 

The separation of procedure, both from the expression of 
the right, and from the ordering of the matter of allegation 
and statement, and from the requirements of form would 
give a d^ee of simplicity to our Law, quite beyond the con- 
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oeptioii of the unobservant. It would mark what is proper, 
for general or popular use, and what is proper for the prac- 
titioner. 

A collection of the procedures of all Official Departments 
and of aU Tribunals, would furnish us with the richest stores 
of material, by which we might rescue both our Official and 
Judicial Systems from the reproach of a narrow and inappli- * 
cable method, that hinders instead of assisting the progress of 
business. In both systems it is so, partly because we are 
commonly ignorant of rationale of Offices and unaccustomed 
to the proper use of them. 

The Cursitor would be an useful agent of Finance. He 
would mark the periods between the conception and consum- 
mation of the work ; the time actually employed in the work 
and on each stage of it ; the intervals between one stage and 
another; the loss occasioned by particular incidents ; and the 
gain that might be obtained by prompter means : the time^ 
the space, the cost, the labour, the men employed in many 
processes. The Cursitor would be the ally of the Estimator, 
who must needs follow his methods. 

The Fobmulist 

Would take cognizance of the Forms and mode of state- 
ment employed in Expressing and Recording every Action and 
every Transaction in Formal and other Documents. 

His use has been shown in discussing the uses of his 
colleagues. He would also take cognizance of all the me- 
chanical methods which are involved^ in the use of Forms, 
and all the incidental advantages of using them ; the saving 
of labour, of time^ of skill, the limiting of the range of mis- 
understanding, the ordering of the strictural matters within 
the Form, the Heading, the Name of the Document, the Pre- 
mises or Subject-matter, the Occasion, the Act, the Gondii 
tions, the Authentication, the Appendices; and again thePaper^ 
the Writing, the Type, the Folding, aU matters which, facilitat- 
ing the distingubhing of the matter and the Filing, Reporting, 
and recording it, go to economise the exertions of an Office and 
to make it efficient* AU these matters are of the greatest 
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concern in bw^mitking. The disfegatd of ^ontf^ a];^M«nll3^ 
die most trivial, has occasioned in the admintstratioTi df alhiin 
just that sort of result which has followed now and then firota 
I^di^ ^ stick or stone on ^ iftilway. 



T&B CoLLBCTOR and fiNtJMtaRATOR. 

It would be the fiinction of tUs Officer to collect and 
enumerate in tables, alphabetical and dassed, tl^e subject- 
matters to which the range of inqairy and «€tkm is to 
extend* 

I. 'nie Pertons of all kinds. 

tie Matters of all kinds. 
Hie Aicts, Tmnsactions, and PKxseigdings. 
Tb9t Times and Etents. 
The Places and Districts. 
The Stutes and Conditkms. 
All the subjects, in short, 6f the I^w. 

II. The Laws relating to them. 

1. The Codes, and parts of Cod^s. 

2. The Bodies of Law, and parts c^ Law. 

3. The General Statutes, or parts of Statutes. 

4. Special Statutes, or parts of Statutes. 

5. Supplemental Statutes, or parts of Statutes. 

6. Digests and Cases. 

7. Text Book?. 
8k Bye-Laws. 
9. Regulations. 

10. Practice and Usage. 

in. The suggestions, complaints, and representations 
that have been from time to time made or stated, and the 
action tliereon. 

By Parliaments. 

By Courts of Justice. 

By Oovenunente. 
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By Funolimiariesi 

By Bodies of P^^sons. 

By ChambSFg of Commeree* 

By the Pabtie i¥eM. 

By Plrofesnonal Wrileiv* 

By other Writen. 

By In&vidttib. 
BM ta maldiig this Oblteiiilioii^ he wmld, of cottrve, be 
ttMinted by aU olih^ i^jeiftcies ftceording to tiie range of tibetr 
FNuti0tioi»% 

It would be hfeBttsineiKi t6 eotlect firoM f^em^and by tite 
help of their Enumerations^ to make a complete Enumeration. 

The RfiCEivBR and Arranger 

Would i^rform tS^ laiik of putting tSi^ matbein torn^ 
prised in (mch Enumeralaon in complete order. 

This wo^ v^iM be <ef ti h^et kind, and «ale«k«ed Hb 
pfepare ttie way fofv 

The Stater and CompiijER^ 

Whose Function it would be to State or Express tihose 
«ni^1;er8 according to tki» preacribed manner; and bo to 
compile them that 

The Examiner and Objector 

Might compare the Statement with the Instructions for 
preparing the compilation df the Code of Law, and state his 
Objections, if any, for the Acitioft Uhereon, <rf 



The Trier and Recorder, 

Who woiM try the Ob^ctiona in 8u<^ nanner as should 
be appointed, and oerreot the Code according to tlie result. 
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A Process of this kind is necessary for a large operation 
like a Code^ requiring so wide a range of knowledge^ such 
variety of skill, and sustained application for so long a period 
of time; and where the results of miscarriage are so great. 

The methods must be pre-appointed and ascertained; and 
each workman trained to take his part. 

All other great undertakings owe their success to such 
methods. One man can give birth to a grand idea of uni* 
versal application, but it never happened that one man 
realized such an one by his own sin^e exertions, without the 
aid of much time or much assistance, or both. 



Clerk of the Codes. 

It would be his Duty not only to collect the Codes them* 
selves, but to extract such matters as may bear upon Current 
Legislation, and also to Index the Codes according to any 
9cl^me of Index that might be adopted, in order that the 
matters might aU be readily accessible. He might also make 
and collect Outlines of the Codes, and frame a good general 
outline ; and thereafter watch all Legislation, with a view to 
its eventually forming part of a Code. 

The following countries are said to have Codes : — 

1. Baden. 2. Bavaria. 3. Belgium. 4. Brazil. 5. Qracow. 
6. France. 7. Greece. 8. HaytL 9. Hesse. 10. Holland. 11. Ionian 
Islands. 12. Lombardy — Venice. 13. Lucca. 14. Laxembouig. 
15. Parma. 16. Portugal 17. Boman States. 18. Russia. 19. Sardinia. 
20. Two Sicilies. 21. Spam. 22. Tuscany. 23. Wallaohia. 24. Loui- 
siana. 

Could we but be induced carefully to collate these Codes 
according to some common standard, such as is indicated by 
the division of the Functions here suggested — a Code of 
Rights and Obligations, a Code of Tribunals, a Code of 
Pleading, a Code of Procedure, and a Code of Forms — the 
essentials of Legislation would be brought out to view, while 
the very work of so collating these contributions to Legis- 
lation would train the persons to be employed to the task; 
a preparation which must be undertaken before we can count 
upon efficient results* 
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Cl9B£ X)p the Consolidations* 

This OlBGicer would perform with respect to Consolida* 

tions^ Duties similar to those of the Clerk of the Codes; and 

also make, or ^superintend the making of, such additional 

Consolidations as the Departments of Government should 

jrequire. 

The instances of Consolidation are now numerous. Some 
of them are good pieces of Legislation and, perhaps, all give 
examples of Practical Legislation which it would be wise to 
separate from the mass for adoption in other cases. 

Consolidation has its Office and Exigencies distinct from 
those of Codification on the one hand, and General Law 
Writing and Special Law Writing on the other ; and these it is 
important to regard in our present transitional state — care 
being Jtaken that nothing be done inconsistent with the larger 
work of eventually including the whole in one Comprehensive 
iSjstem. 

Clbrk of the Genebal Laws. 

: This important range of Duty is worthy of a Special 
Agency. General Laws have failed (I) from not collecting 
from our existing Legislation all the provisions that apply to 
their Subject-matters ; (2) from not adopting a sufficiently 
comprehensive method ; (3) from not making that method 
at once logical and uniform; and ^(4) from putting in thesame 
LaWj matters of an incongruous nature that could not be 
embraced by the same designation. 

There is less excuse for doing the task imperfectly, as our 
Law furnishes abundant material ; but the excuse has been 
that proper means for executing the task have never been 
allowed ; and that the experience of failures has jiot operated 
to prevent the recurrence of similar failures because no means 
have been taken to collect and compile instances of these 
failures for the information and guidance of the persons who 
have been employed. The making of General Laws is a 
financial question of great importance^ for the state of many of 

Q 
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our Offices, and the 'expense of them result from the want 
of general n;toi of ^ondnet amoimting to tt ecmmion Law^ of 
which we may take habitual notice. 



Clchk Off TH« Bp«cial La'WS. 

Special Laws are usually drawn by the Officer of Ae 
OefairtnMfiit: butas it is net fit tlittt tiie Laws off one Depart- 
ment shmM ^ieffsr fiw^m those of anot^ier in mstters ndt 
Stnotly of a i^cial nature, tibere isftiofdd bean Officer A a rgefl 
with the dttty of kei^ping the JLows of the l>epart;mentin fanr- 
mtony witii tibieot^ier Laws of ttte same JSesrsion, and if possible, 
-widi liie Q^eral Laws of liie Land. 

Special L«w«, as ^stitigiiished from General Imws, Itave 
Haxir poottlw ^^c^weies «nd reqairesnetilii* They slmdld 
iottoiw iSie ^vder t>f the Lkw« d yAAck they form a part. 
They ttPe mora specific, «s tSiey lott mofe spedbd; indeed tbc^ 
should contain nothing which is not of a special natoi^, imd 
the presence of any general matter ought to be noticed by the 
Special Law Writer. . 

Special Laws would be brief indeed, if there were General 
livws for feadi dass of ^BHitler to frluKdi<l«iien& Lltwa are 
fffioUoaUe. 

ClEBK of the SUPPi.fiMSMTAL LAWfc 

Supplemeittal Laws are open pecdiaily to 'flie remark 
*feove made ^s to Special Laws, that they Aould foUow the 
order of the Law of which they form a part. TTiey have other 
etigeneiest they require to be even more specific; to Tiave 
Ifeeir connexion wifli the otfier Laws, and the extent of fhiar 
<^peration in regard tothese Laws, and to the matters common 
to bo^h, more distinctly marked ; and the duty is so extensiv^ 
so important, and so peculiar, as to require a separate hand. 

This Officer should also be Clerk of the Repeals; and 
bound also to notice in a proper Index all the alterations and 
variations of existing Law, which are from time to time made 
by the Legislature 
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Clerk of the Btk-Laws m^q Regulations. 

This branch of the subject differs from the foregoing^ not 
fai Uie general consideratfoiu applying to its matters, but in 
iSkt 4SSkreBt ch a racter and extent of tiieSr operadon. 

Th^ require peculiar care in their treatment, because 
fiiere is a constitutional jealousy in a!l quarters towards sub- 
l^^kKibn ; and for that reason t^iej should be subject to 
ntort superviaon and control tiian other Laws or, at least 
iiiey should hare tbe benefit of tbe same assistance. 

It is a circumstance that deserves particular attention in 
reference to the present matter, that the Judges of the Land 
%4io bare had to make Regulations have in the majority of 
instances signally Isiled ; whfle odier Funcdonaiies who ou^ 
to make tbon h«ft usmUy shrunk from the task, on some 
aeeottnt or odier, probably <3ie <fifficulty and distastefalness 



CLEftK OF THIS Digests and Text-books. 



These productions are npw beyoad tbe range of public 
interfereoce though they once were subject to the imprima* 
tur of the Judges. It would be desirable that all Oflioea 
iihould make Digests and Text-books of matters within theiip 
jurisdiction, and such might be subject to the general control 
of such an Officer. But the object of this appointment is, 
rather to collect, than to make such Books. They are need* 
fill to the practical Legislator ; they should be known to him ; 
but at the moment of his need be has seldom time to hunt 
out the information be requires. 

Some have doubted whether the objects of Consolidation 
might not be better attained by authoriaed Text Books com- 
piled under one system ; but idl consider that they are excel* 
lent preparatives to extensive operations in Law-making. 
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Clerk of the Instructions. 

This matter is within the scope and cognizance of 
Government, and offers the means of effecting large imjHrove- 
jnents in the economy of its administration. The ignorance, 
and want of skill of its Officers are the occasion of a very 
large portion of the public expense: and considering that 
these evils are shewn in intelligent and able persons who are 
not found wanting in other things it may be attributed to the 
want of available information on the matters of their respec- 
tive Departments. 

This service, like all other departments of Legislation^ 
requires peculiar aptitude, fullness, clearness, distinctness and 
ready accessibility to the information at the moment of need; 
and (for Forms constitute a portion of such Instructions) a 
well principled, well arranged, and simple body of Forms 
which the Officer may apply without difficulty. 



Clbrr of Legislative Matters* 

Besides the Committee of Legislation of the t^vy 
Council, there should, nnder some designation or other^ 
be a Legislative Officer for each Department of service. 
I have found it a necessity. To judge of this necessity^ 
w6 must consider what are the subjects of Legislation. They 
are not simply Laws, but Bye-laws, Regulations, Instruc* 
tions. Forms, Digests, Statutes, the Rule and Practice, or 
Usage, and all which are incidents of an Office, Every act 
of the Office which establishes a new principle, or departs from 
an old one, or adopts a new application, or an application to 
a new thing, calls into use the Functionary whose business it 
should be to note it, that it may be filed, or inserted in its 
proper place, in the Code of Regulations, to be available for 
all classes of persons thereby affected, whether the Objects of 
Care of the Department, or the Agents of Care. 

^It is from want of such an Officer that modifications which 
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are suggested and sanctioned by practice^ are not adopted in^ 
the System in such a manner as not to create anomalies^ and 
that the adoption of new inventions encounters so much 
obstruction^ because the authorities in the case are not able 
to withdraw themselves from the routine, and consider the 
matter. What is deemed an exception would under such a. 
system, be found to be but a special application of the general 
rule, called for by an Object, and upon an Occasion within 
the scope of the higher principles of administration. It is in 
this field, and that of adaptations, that Administration has its. 
chief 0£Sce. Common rules are applicable to common Occa- 
sions, and are to be executed by common, or inferior, agents^ 
The Exceptions, as they are called, are only to be treated 
exceptionally; because the Administrator, or the Legislator, 
has not been able to adjust the rule to all the cases to which 
it may apply* A new case being discovered, the office of the 
Administrator is promoted to apply the rule to the occasion, . 
and thus realize the object ; and where firequent occasions have 
defined the proper conditions of a new or a more comprehen** 
sive rule of more general application, which can be executed 
as before by inferior agents, the Office of the Legislator is 
promoted to enact such rule. It is from the want of such 
means of adaptation, that Laws become either obsolete or 
oppressive; and often inapplicable to, or impracticable in. 
the new circumstances. 



The following is a modified plan, recently suggested to 
meet the occasion of mere Consolidation of the Statute Law. 
But it will eventually be found that this matter of Legislation, 
which is of constant application, must be provided for by 
permanent arrangements. Parliament is entitled to have the 
Legislative matters well prepared on sound general prin- 
dples, with regard both t0 matter and form ; and there is an 
absolute need for a like provision for the entire range of sub- 
I^islation, which in this country is very extensive. By 
employing persons temporarily, their services do not acquire 
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tite achrntflgts of an iinlifwtioii $ tMt t^peri^Me taqpivM 
wHb tlie completicm of the woric ; tiie skffl of (me i# B«ft 
oMftummcated to another, and tractions ao eaiential, Kbo 
liabit% to r^^dar and prompt aetkm are not aequired* 

Bendes a regukr Office^ properly conatitated and con* 
dnoted cm regular snethoda, would be cheaper as wdl aa 
more efficient; and wonld enable the Government to condoet 
tfaia, whiefa ia a great Finaneud, as well as Legal and Admi* 
inetratite Operation^ onward to immediate results, shewing 
tbemselTes in aB the measures whieh it undertakes. 

It Hecms to me that this measc^e shonld be conducted aa. 
great tmdertakinga of a mechanical kind are, vpon des^pi, 
iitith pkm^ specification, and estimate ; and with aoma^ementst 
which would at leas^ pronnse the completioii in an as^^ 
able time. The snbpined outKne, folkywing the aagi^tcd 
Scheme of Comn^ion for the limited porpose^will gire an 
idea of the coarse of operation. I sboidd as^n m period of 
ooe year for taoh stage of operati6a, imd shoidd mt h o Urn 
remimeration con^gent on the work bcbig done withha tllo 
a|)fMimtcd period, giring of course ttnsfj airuhble hdik^ 
to the imdertakers of the worlu 



< Sitpfwskig.a Special Commissdoo (of a Hmtted character) 
I ahcadd ieeommend that it consist of Five Members at 
least; and that each Member should bold a sqpanto Fnno* 
tion or Office, viz. — 

One to be (*^ Jurist '^ or) Commissioner of Rights and 
Obligations, to have cognizance of Rights and 
Obligations. 
OMtobe (^'Tribumdist'^ or) Gommisskme# of Jmis- 
dictions and IVibimalsy to have c<^maanee of aU 
Jurisdictions and Tribunals^ 
One to be (^' Pleader'^ or) Commissioner of Pleading, 
to have cognizance of the matt^ of Pleading and 
Statements of all kinds. 
One to be (^^ Cursitor'^ or) Commisuon^ c^Proeeduie^ 

to have cognizance of ProeeecKngs, of all kinds. 
, One to be (^^ Fprnndist '' or) Commis^one» of F^MTUSy 
. to have cognizance of all F^Nnaa. 
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Tbai tiieM CoauBisaicniers ahimld be aiu^ed by tba 

loUomfig fMnneipBl Offionra or Assistant Commissk>iierS|y or^ 

if economy require, should themselves execute the tssk^ vi^i 

1. To ecdkct and enumerate the matters of L^blsition 

and Jiidieial Decision, 
3« To leoeiye and arrange them according to the scheme 
of Consolidation^ 

3. To state and compile them in the prescribed manner. 

4. To examine and object in reference to requirenxents 

of all kinds. 

5. To try objections, and correct the Instrument, Code, 

or Consolidated Statute. 
And that they sHbuld have the further assistance of the 
lolknriiig meAanical aids, acting in immediate connection 
with them. 

1. Stationer, 

2. Printer, 

S. Bookbinder, 

4. Lithographer, 

5. Copier; 

and also of an Officekeeper^ Housekeeper^ Doorkeeper, 
Messenger, and Porter. 

The business of the Commission should be conducted 
.with the regularity of an Office, and to that end the Officers 
should form a species of Board, and be assisted by a proper 
Staflf of Assistant Officers and Clerks, and have all the faci*- 
lities and appliances of an Office. 

I should further recommend a large unpaid Commission, 
to consist of persons engaged in Legislative Matters or in- 
terested in Legislation, but to be divided into Committees, 
corresponding with the practical affairs, and the functions 
nvolved in the Administration of them. 

1. Departments and Offices of State. 

2. Persons, Corporations, Associations, &c. 

To these Committees the Commissioners should periodi- 
cally report, which would give practical direction to the 
labours of the Special Commission, and, at the same time, 
enable many persons who must be subsequently engaged, 
either in the passing of the Law or in its administration. 
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fa become gradually acquainted with the scope and details 
of the task, and thus prepared to support and defend it in: 
Parliament. 

I should suggest that the Legal Members of eyery Depart- 
ment of State and its Law Officers^ should be a Committee 
to collect (in a given form,) the Laws of their Departments, 
or to assist and|superintend the Collection of the Laws by 
the Special Commission. 

It would be desirable to invite the voluntary aid of Public 
Officers, of Members of the Bar, and of other persons, 
Capable of affording assistance in any Special Departments ; 
and also of Students of Law, whether for fte Bar or for the 
profession of Attorney or Solicitor. 

With a view to these services being made available, a 
Scheme of Operations should be carefully prepared. 

By these means the Commission might be made efficient 
as well as economical, and at the same time a large range of 
unpaid service be secured, by which the Public and the Par- 
liament would be trained to consider the Law in the first 
instance, and after it has passed, to appreciate it* 

If hereafter the examination of Candidates for the Pro- 
fessions were based on the Consolidated Law, there would 
be added an adequate motive for engaging in the service of 
making the Consolidation, and also in the necessary training 
in the use of the Instrument of Law, the want of which 
has often occasioned an antagonism between the Legislature 
and the Tribunals. 
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According to the following Scheme, the work might be 
accomplished in five years ; — 

FIRST YEAR. 

L Pbemmihabt iKQiriBT^ Plan, aot) iNSTBUflTiow. 

Report (1.) on Primary Objects — General Considerations-^Prac- 
tical Qbjects-r-Pnuitical Means. . 

Report (2.) on what has been done, when, and where. 

Report (3.) on what has failed or fallen short, and why. 

Report (4.) how it should be done.. (Plan of Action.) \ 

(6.) The necessary means. (Specification and Estimate.) 
(6.) The available Agencies. 

Report (7.) on Material for Instructions^ 
(8.) Instructions;^ 
(9.) General Course and Order of Proceeding, 



SECOND YEAR. 

II. Collection, Pbbpabation, and Compilation of Matbbials. 

(1.) Collect and Enumerate Subject Matters and Topics— 

Laws and Practice — Suggestions, &c.^ 
(2.) Receive and arrange them in the order of Code or 

Digest. 
(3.) State and compile. 
(4.) Examine and state Objections. 
(5.) Determine Objections and revise. 



THIRD YEAR. 

III. ASOEBTAINIIBNT OF QUESTIONS. 

(1.) Statement of Case— Propounding of Questions of Law 

and of Fact. 
(2.) Statement of Evidences of Questions of Law or Principle. 
(3.) Trial of Questions of Law and of Fact* 
(4.) Report and Submission of Judgments to Privy Council 

or General Commission. 
(5.) Report and Submission of Judgments to Parliament. 
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FOURTH YEAR. 

lY. Prepabatiok of Laws, Ooksolidatiov, ob Oody. 
(1.) Rights and Ohligfctimifl, (L) Code. 
(2.) Junsdiotionl (2.) Consolidations. 

(3.) Plea4bic, (or) (a) Q^mm] Itfwk 

(4.) PiMedunb (4.) SpMialLwmi 

(5.) Fonns. ^ (&i) aofflM^atal Laws. 



KFTH MAR. 

Y. EzAMIVAflOV AVB RlTISION. 

(1.) MU^ ReFfnod for ItaoiB i t w up i ac i l er Suggestions 

made. 
(2.) Trial of Claims. 
(3.) Final Revisiofi. 

(4.) Submission to Privy CouneS er QoMnU Obvmission. 
(5.) SiibiBinion to ParfiameBi 



8JXPR TBAS. 



VI. taooawmoK' of Sebvicw— 
By Pecuniary Reward. 
By Preferment. 
By Promotion in Rank. 
By Acknowledgments. 



It would reqmre the aid of men distinguished in both 
Hoasea of Parliament, and in the Public Sexvicea, as well as 
of independent persons, to superint^id the operation : and 
these Sendees should be recogniied by suitable means. The 
Successful Maker of a Code would deserve the) honours 
Which are assigned to Statesmanship^ and to Military^ and 
Navalj, and Legal Distinction. 
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» Gbnbral Considerations. 

In executing all such operations^ one means of success 
is to recognize to the fall aU the Objects and Difficulties of 
the Undertaking. 

In the present instMice^ it may be stated that the Object 
13 to render the whole Law (in all its provisions) fully appli- 
cable to the Objects and Occasions of the Persons engaged 
in the Pursuit of the Occupation and also to the Operations 
and to the limited Means and Opportunities of such Persons ^ 
and at the same time to Provide for the Permanent Conser- 
vation of the Code ; and for the Protection of other Interests 
which may be brought in Collision with such Persons ; and 
also to I^ovide for the Prev^ition of Mischiefs^ and the 
Remedy of such as may Occur ; and lastly^ to provide for 
the Vindication of Rights^ Public and Private, and for the 
Punishment of, Ykdation of^ or Offences against^ such Rights. 

Now this pre-suj^ses a view of things in all their states 
and conditions, under an infinite variety of circumstances, a 
d^ee of apprehension, and a d^ee oi comprehension, which 
are not given to any single man, or any small number of 
men. 

Moreover, practical men, by an almost necessary cons6« 
quence of their habitual pursuits, are ever seeking that the 
Law shall be especially and distinctly applicable to their 
case, rejecting the broad, abstract, general, and comprehen- 
siva principles, which would cover every specialty, as too 
vagae and indefinite. 

These two opposite t^idencies dt Mind must be brought 
into Action by means of a third Class, viz. of those Legal and 
other PraoCitioiieis, who come in immediate Communication 
with both of them* — ^with Learning and Invention on the one 
hand, and Practical Intelligence and Skill on the other. 

Unfortunately, these multitudinous requirements are 
seldom regarded, each person conceiving his own views and 
experience to be the standard of what is necessary — till the 
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Law comes into actual use^ when^ partly from omissions^ and 
partly from incompatibilities, it is commonly found ^to be 
inadequate, and to some extent impracticable.. 

The arrangement here proposed is intended to obviate 
these consequences. It brings into action every order of 
mind and view, and by subordinating them to certain im- 
mediate Objects, and these in turn to more general Objects, 
it proposes to produce the Promptitude and Efficiency, 
the Unity, Comprehensiveness, and Completeness which are 
requisite; and, instead of waiting to try the Laws after 
they are passed, measures are proposed by which they may 
be Tried before they are proposed to the Legislature, by 
which they may also be checked during their progress through 
the Legislature, and by which the experiences of the Courts 
may be systematically collected and reported for the future 
ready Amendment of the Law. 

A careful Report of the defects in our Statutes, would 
shew that they are the result of not employing the appro- 
priate energies for each class of Agenda. . We employ skil- 
ful Persons in Directions where their Skill, Knowledge, and 
Experience are not available, and suffer their prejudices 
and limited views to control and overrule the KnowledgCj^ 
Experience, and Skill of others. In other words, though 
collectively all the Persons may be competent, and each In- 
dividual may be so in some or other Directions, they are so 
disposed that they mutually Hinder, instead of Assisting^ 
each other. 

By pre-appointing, as in Parliament, the stages of the 
work, requiring them to be performed at limited stated timesj^ 
and in a public manner, with due order and regularity, the 
period of the actual completion of the work may be antici- 
pated; and incidentally, the energies of all will be stimu- 
lated to the needful exertion. 

This effect will be more certainly produced if the fee for 
service be made payable, partly for the preparation of the 
work for public appearance, and partly for the public ap- 
pearance. 
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Department or Committee of Judicial Matters. 



THE BODY. 



Head. 

President. 
Vice-President. 

Mehbebs. 

All Privy Councillors who are on the Bench of the Superior 

Courts. 
All Privy Councillors who have been on the Bench of the 
Superior Courts. 

Together with the respective Members of all other 
Committees of Privy Council who take cognizance 
of the peculiar functions of this Committee. 

SpECOft lfo|IJ3EW. / ' " ' '. 

(Or Principal Judicial Referees.) 

Special Officers having cognizance of some Principal 
Department of Affairs, or of knowledge or skill within 
the scope of this Committee. 

Stjlfp. 





Director. 


Secretary. 
Treasurer. 


Actuary. Registrar. 
Accountant. Auditor. 


Remembrancer. 


Superintendent. Controller. 


Assistant Staep Officebs. 


Administrative Committee. 


(Referees or Commissioners.) 

Of Administration. Of Direction. 


Of Inquiry. 
Of Legislation. 
Of Judicial Matters. 
Of Fmance. 


Of Special Matters. 

Of Local Matters. 

Of Superintendence and Control. 

Of Registration and Record. 



Persons attached or unattached, who have cognizance of 
some special branch of knowledge or skill. 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT. 



Chief Offioeb. 

(Oeda BfidL Agoaitt.) 

Agents, Public and Official. 

Beceiver and Examine of Papers and Fees. 

Clerk of the Minutes vnd^oard. 

Clerk of the Orders and Correspondence. 

Clerk of the Acts and Records. 

Special Judicial Officer. 
■(Clerics or Agents.) 

iBtateoMsfts, See. 
Questions of Law. 
Clerk of < Questions of Fact. 
Judgments. 

' General Maftters or Appeals. 
: Ri^tsaadObligtttiofis. 
JwisdiotioM. 
deik ^ < AUc^tions amd Plandiigg, 
Procedure. 
Forms. 

Absistakt Officebs. 

(Cledcs a&d Book-keepers.) 

^ Persons and B^Uidxmetfts. 
' E0lat0S «Dd ftopesties. 
\ Hntwing, &c. 
gitiany. Fixtures, Fnmituge, land Jntflpunimtiu 
€^A^i Coverings and Ck>thing. 
^^^ * Provisions. 



0M3ia|eand; 
Gite, Loans, j&ad Cbaxitieg. 
^Bavings, Insurance, Investmmits, Sec 

MBCHAKiaiX AsSISTANtb. 

Stationer. Bodklnnder. 

Printer. Copier, 

lithographer. 

ANrBomnrATB MsoHAirfCAi. Assistai^ts. 

ATTC]n>A«n. 

(and Honsebold.) 

Ofieekaqier* Doodceepec 

Housekeeper. 

Porter. 

SUBOBDIKATX ATTXyPAKTS, kc. 
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DEPARTMENT OF JUDICIAL MATTERS. 



There is already a Judicial Committee of tlie Privy 
Comicil^ but in addition^ and in subordination thereto^ every 
principal department at least should have its Judicial 
OflRcer. 

Every Office has occasion for the exercise of the judicial 
function upon matters coming within its own cognizance. 
Of this character are : — the Matters which are expressly 
referred to its judicial determination, of which every consi- 
derable Office has few or many : — the Matters of a Domestic 
nature, relating to its internal afiairs or disputes amongst its 
own Members and Officers, Attendants and Servants: — the 
Matters which require to be referred to other Judicial 
Tribunals in a judicial manner, and t)f which, in the course 
of its career, some will occurs and — Matters of an im- 
portant nature, which, though not strictly of a judicial 
nature, require to be subjected to judicial tests, or to be 
investigated by persons of judicial habits. Such questions 
the Minister or Head of the Department, worried as he is 
by all sorts of matters, cannot grapple with% Whatever may 
be his administrative ability, and perhaps on account of his 
administrative ability, he is usually unable to fulfil this 
function with advantage^ or in due time, or without com- 
promising other relations. 

Hence the presence of a Judicial Officer, such as the 
ancient Recorder^ would be of inestimable advantage in 
every great Department. He should tfy as well as keep 
the record. And if the matters are extensive in range 
or various in nature, such an officer will require proper aid, 
in trying the statement of the case; the questions of fact; 
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the questions of law; the judgment; and, it may be^ equit- 
ably adjusting the matters admitting of or requiring such 
adjustment. All these matters involve different eonsidera* 
tions and skill of different kinds. They require^ too^ to be 
taken seriatim and separately^ that they may not be slurred 
over^ and that their considerations may not cross or be inter* 
mingled with each other. 

In the Superior Courts where the proceedings are more 
r^ular^ and the subjects have undergone a previous elimina- 
tion by means of pleading, assistance of this nature is not so 
necessary; but no Judge can safely dispense with such assist- 
ance^ either by means of the agency of the Parties or by 
means of the agency of the Court, or by means of method 
in the conduct of the trial, or by means of a private agency. 
The result will depend mainly upon the care with which 
these processes have been executed. 

As all judgments are subject to revbion, either directly and 
authoritatively by means of regular appeal, or indirectly and 
unauthoritatively by means of reports and public discussion, 
it would be well in all cases, and before all Tribunals and 
0£Bcers, to conduct judicial proceedings with the same 
strictness of method, whatever may be the latitude of dis- 
cretion which the Judicial Officer is authorized to exercise in 
his adjudication. A summary proceeding is not exempted 
from the logical exactness which is required in the regular 
proceeding, but only from that severity of method which is 
exacted in the latter. Where regularity and strictness are 
not enjoined, it is difficult to be as regular and strict as 
the case admits of or requires : and, therefore, it not im- 
commonly happens that Judicial Persons invested with full 
discretion as to procedure fall into a degree of laxity which 
either precludes a fair adjudication, or renders their judg- 
ment legally inoperative. 

To obviate such consequences it is proposed that there 
should always be the means of enabling the Judidal Officer 

R 
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to make a separate statement of the case^ with a distinct 
Adjudication upon its sufficiency; a separate statement of 
the legal questions with a distinct Adjudication thereon; 
It separate statement of facts in question^ with a separate 
Adjudication thereon; and finally a separate state* 
ment upon the whole matter as proved^ with a distinct 
adjudication thereon; and supposing such Adjudica* 
tion though conformable to law technically considered, to 
be unconformable to Law equitably considered, a separate 
statement of the diffinrence with a distinct Adjudication 
theredii» 

And, to fkdlitate his Judicial Service, it is proposed 
also that means shotdd be afforded of ascertaining distinctly 
what is the state of the Law under the di£Ebrent heads of 
matter upoh which he may have to Adjudicate. 



Upon these principles it is proposed that theDepartment 
of the Privy Council which is charged with the cognizance of 
Judicial Matters, should be provided with a corresponding 
number of Officers charged with such secondary or subsidiary 
functional and that other Officers should have similar aid in a 
degree prpportionate to the Judicial Service with which they 
are char^ea ; and also arrangements calculated to ensure^ or at 
least fac^tate, efficient judicial action. 



In Inferior Jurisdictions, or in Jurisdictions without 
the aid mentioned, it would be expedient to have Official 
persons employed as above in giving aid to the head or Judge. 
At all events those matters, whether done at the aame time 
of the xlay, or at different times, or on different days, should 
be t^ken seriatim and separately tihat tiie steps toward the 
concluajon may be distinctly traced even if it were only to 
keep boA the Judge and the Parties, in view of the different 
matters on whieh th«y are engaged* 
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The Ofl&cers employed on the Committee of Laws and 
Legislation: the Jurist, the Tribmialist, the Pleader, the 
Cursitor, and the Formulist, or similar Officers, ought to be 
engaged in the task of digesting and registering the decisions, 
and in assisting the Judges in the trial of the separate matters 
by collecting the cases involved in their respective Juris- 
dictions, and reducing them to a shape for immediate use t a 
Function which is necessary under any state of the Law but 
peculiarly necessary in its present state. 



It would be an interesting matter of inquiry to ascertain 
from different Judges the private methods of assistance 
which they have found it useful, or expedient, to adopt in 
working out the cases which they have received for Adju- 
dication. 

The Survey of Tribunals would afford valuable sugges- 
tions for the constitution of a proper Court and the proper 
aid necessary for the discharge of its functions, especiidly 
where the parties do not appear to assist the Court, or are 
unable to do so. 



The quantity of Judicial business, which has been with- 
drawn from the Coi^rts of Justice and referred to Special 
Commissions and other bye authorities is very great indeed 
and ought to be referred to an Administrative Judicial 
TribunfJ of competent authority, if there b^ reasons for not 
referring such business to the ordinary Tribunals. The 
severance of such business from ordinary Offices would not 
only relieve them largely, but would tend more effectually to 
do justice to the Suitor. 

It would be well as a matter of Official training and prac- 
tice, that all Officers should pass through the Judicial De- 
partment for the sake of acquiring that orderly, precise, and 
logical method of investigation which the proper exercbe of 

r2 
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the Judicial Office demands; for all Official Matters^ except the 
purely ministerial, are in their essential nature judicial : that 
is to say, it must be ascertained whether the object be within 
the jurisdiction of the Officer ; whether the occasion on 
which the jurisdiction is to be exercised has arisen ; whether 
the conditions precedent have been performed ; whether the 
actor, or person whose act is invited, is the person by whom 
the act is to be performed ; whether the act invited is the 
right act in the case; whether the mode of action is right; 
and finally, what are the consequences of the Action, and 
the possibilities of Failure, and the consequences of 
Failure. 



Where the amount and importance of the business should 
justify such an amount of force. Special Officers for each 
Division of Duty might be appointed, or one or two to 
perform the principal Department of Duty, as for instance^ 
(1) the duties assigned to the first five might be given to one; 
and the duties assigned to the second five might be given 
another. Whatever is done in this direction, should be done 
in such a manner as to keep all the Divisions distinctly in 
view. 



Thb Clerk of the Statements 

Will Examine, with the assistance of other Officers, the 
Statement or Claim as to its sufficiency as a Statement or 
Claim in the case in question, both in respect of its Form 
and its Matter. 



The Clerk of the Questions of Law 

WiU Examine and Report to the Judge or Judicial 
Officer the Statement of the Grounds of Law and the Issues 
of Law. 
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The Clerk op the Questions op Fact 

Will Examine and Report to the Judge or Judicial 
OflScer the Issues of Fact and the Statement of the Evi- 
dences of Fact. 



The Clerk op the Judgments 
Will Examine and Record the Judgment or Conclusion. 

The Clerk op the General Matters and Appeals 

Will Examine and Report to the Judge or Judicial 
Officer the Grounds of Special Applications or Appeals. 



The Clerk op the Rights and Obligations 

Will Extract and Report to the Legislative Officer the 
Matters of Right and Obligation involved in the Case^ and 
also assist the Judge or Judicial Officer by citing the ne edful 
Rules, Precedents^ or Authorities applicable thereto. 



The Clerk op the Jurisdictions 

Will, in like manner, Assist in all Questions of Juris- 
diction. 

The Clerk op the Allegations and Pleadings 

Will Perform a similar Service in Relation to the Matter 
of all Statements. 
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Tqb Clerk of the Pbogbdure 

Will take Cognizance of all Procedures and their Rela- 
tion to the Matter of Right on the one hand^ and the Con- 
venience of the Tribunal on the other ; acting in Aid at once 
of the Suitor and of the Court. 



The Clfbk op the Fobiis 

Will Entertain all Matters of Form; will Note all Points 
of Defect and Modes of Amendment; and Prepare the 
necessary Instructions for making such Amendments and pre- 
venting the Occasion of their Recurrence. 
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Department or Committee of Finance and Trade. 



THE BODY. 



Head. 

President. 
Vice-President. 

Membebs. 

All Privy Councillors who fill the Offices of First Lord of the 
Treasury, Chancellor of the Exchequer, President of the 
Board of Trade, and Commissioners of the Treasury. 
Together with the respectiye Memhers, &c. of all other Com- 
mittees of Privy Council, who take cognizance of the 
peculiar functions of this Committee. 

SPECiix Membebs. 

(or Principal Financial and Commercial B^ferees.) 

Special Officers having cognizance of some Principal 
Department of Affairs, or of knowledge or skill 
within the scope of this Committee. 

Stapf. 

Director. 

Secretary - - - Actuary - - •► Registrar. 
Treasurer - - - Accountant - - Auditor. 

Remembrancer - Superintendent - Controller. 

Assistant Staff Officebs. 

Admikistbatiye Committee. 
(Referees or Commissioners.) 
Of Administration. Of Direction. 
Of Inquiry. Of Special Matters. 

Of Legislation. Of Local Matters. 

Of Judicial Matters. Of Superintendence and Control. 
. Of Finance. Of R^istration, Record, and 

Publication. 

Financial and Cohmebciai. Refebees. 

Persons attached or unattached who have cognizance of 
some special branch of knowledge or skill. 
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Chief Ofpicek. 

(Clerks or Agents.) 

Agents— Public and Official. 

Eeceiver and Examiner of Papers and Fees. 

Clerk of the Minutes and Board. 

Clerk of the Orders and Correspondence. 

Clerk of the Acts and Records. 

Special Finanoiax and Commekcial Ofpicek. 
(Clerks or Agents.) 

Collector. Journal Clerk. 

Receiver. Ledger Clerk. 

Cashier. (Banker.) Paymaster. 

Disburser. 

Assistant Offioebs. 

Storekeeper. Curator. 

Accountant AND Statist. 

(Clerks, Book-keepers, and Agents.) 

/ Persons and Establislmient. 
Estates and Properties. 
Housing, &c. 
Fittings, Fixtures, Furniture, and Implements. 

aerk of ^^®??g8 ^^ Clothing. 
Provisions. 
Stationery. 

Carriage and Locomotion. 
Gifts, Loans, and Charities. 
^ Savings, Insurance, Investments,&c. 

Mechanical Assistants. 

Stationer. Printer. 

Bookbinder. Copier. 

Lithographer. 
Subobdinate Mechanical Assistants. 

Attendants. 

(and Household.) 

Officekeeper. Doorkeeper. 

Housekeeper. Messenger. 

Porter. 

SlTBOBDINATE ATTENDANTS, &C. 
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DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE AND TRADE. 



The Office of such a Committee^ as indeed of all the other 
Committees of the Privy Council, would be simply to inquire 
and advise, and to aid in the preparation of elaborate acts of 
Administration and X»egislation, which might be beyond 
the strength of die Ordinary Executive Agencies of the 
Treasury. 

These are of a most ^extensive range, and are of such a 
character as to meet with little assistance from the Treamiry, 
in competition with the ordinary business, in consequence 
of which they are often indefinitely postponed. The Depart- 
ments of such Committee would include the CoUection; the 
Receipt; the Custody; the Investment; the Issue; the Pay- 
ment; the Accounting; and the Auditing of Moneys, and 
accounts of all Offices and Departments of State, which are 
not imder the immediate cognizance of the Ti?easury. 

The Savings^ Banks Inquiry and many other matters 
would probably have been disposed of earlier, if there had 
existed Functionaries capable of applying themselves to the 
task, while there is a large number of such questions which 
the Treasury has not been able to entertain at all. 

The Functions now performed by the Board of Trade 
might probably be united with the above Functions, to 
which they are intimately related. 

The Persons who are now Heads of Departments imder 
the Board of Trade might either be Special Members of the 
Board, Staff Officers, Administrative Commissioners, or 
Referees ; and all the duties performed by the Subordinate 
Clerks and Officers m^[ht gradually be consolidated, and 
performed by the persons of like degree in the Department* 
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The FiNiVNCiAL and Commebcial Officer. 

£ach Office should have an Officer of this kind ; of w}iom> 
in subordinate Departments nothing need be said* Our 
Constitution practically makes money a test of dSmu of 
Departments^ as it is a test of Commercial affiiirs. 

This Officer should have cognizance of the Estates, Pro- 
perties, Grants, Fees, the House, Furniture, Stores, and Sta- 
tionery, and everything which makes the Revenue of the 
Office ; and the Establishments, Pay, Material, and whatever 
constitutes the Expenditure. All matters should be brought 
into estimate ; and all matters should be brought into account; 
and each department of the office, as well as the whole office, 
should make both estimate and account, that not only the 
total expense, but the distribution of the expense, should be 
made manifest* 

On the other hand every Department, especially the 
highest, should have the means within limits of performing 
needful service, without making out a previous case to the 
Treasury, since the exigency and benefit of the service may 
require prompt treatment, and can only be proved by the 
event. The condition of such expenditure should be, that 
before the thing is undertaken, the Officer should make a 
special plan, specification, and estimate of the work he pro- 
poses, and when the work is done, he should report the 
actual expenditure in similar detail for future guidance and 
information, and for the purpose of showing, not only 
whether the work was wisely done, but whether it was wisely 
set about. I have known not only wasteful expenditure to 
be the consequence of this denial of means, but that great 
benefits of a public nature have been denied. 

If the Organization of the Treasury were of such a nature 
as to insure sympathy with all services, and a prompt con- 
sideration of applications, the course recommended might, 
to some extent, be dispensed with ; but if within due limits 
some discretion were confided to properly constituted offices 
for purposes of a public nature under conditions calculated 
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to insure responsibility for the result^ we might energise our 
Public Departments^ and produce some such results as are 
supposed to be exclusively incident to commercial enterpnze* 
I have known instances of work undertaken for Public De- 
partments^ which have not been paid for years^ and which 
has wholly discouraged much useful effort. The general 
subject is certainly a delicate and difiEicult one^ yet of most 
pressing importance to the Public Service; and the constitu- 
tion of such an Officer in direct communication with the 
Treasury, and acting on its principles and methods, might be 
an useful means of adjusting the matter and overcoming its 
difficulties. 



This Department admits of more precise development j 
especially in the division of the Special, Financial, and 
Commercial Officers; but, as in other cases, the specific 
modification should be dependent upon the Returns of the 
Survey. The principle is illustrated in the accompanying 
Tables. 
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Department or Committee of Special Matters. 



THE BODY. 



Head. 

President. 
Vice-President. 

Membebs. 

AU Privy Councillors who fill the offices of Commissioners of 

the Treasury. 
Chief Commissioner of Works. 
Postmaster General. 
Members of the Poor Law Board. 
All Privy Councillors who have filled such offices. 
Together with the respective Members of all other Committees 

of Privy Council who take cognizance of the peculiar 

functions of this Committee. 

Sfecijll Membebs. 

(or Principal Special Referees.) 

Special Officers having cognizance of some Principal 
Department of Affairs, or of knowledge or skill 
within the scope of this Committee. 

Staff. 





Director. 




Secretary - - 


- Actuary - - 


- Registrar. 


Treasurer - - 


- Accountant 


- Auditor. 


Remembrancer 


- Superintendent 


- Controller. 



Assistant Staff Officebs. 

Administbative Committee. 
(Referees or Commissioners.) 

Of Administration. Of Direction. 

Of Inquiry. . Of Special Matters. 

Of Legislation. Of Local Matters. 

Of Judicial Matters. Of Superintendence and Control. 

Of Finance. Of Registration and Record. 

Special Refebees. 

Architect. Engineer. 
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Chief Officbb. 

(Clerks, and Agents.) 

A^nts — Public and Official. 

Beceiver and Examiner of Papers and Fees* 

Clerk of the Minutes and Board. 

Clerk of the Orders and Correspondence. 

Clerk of the Acts and Becords. 

Special Officeb. 

(Oleics, or Agents.) 



Designer. 




Maker. 


Planner. 




Maintainer. 


Specifier. 




Cleaner. 


Estimator. 




Keeper. 


Contractor. 




User. 


T Officers. 




Mechanist. 


rSurveyor. 


Modeller. 


1 Manager. 


Constructor. 


merk of the Works. 


Draftsman. 


(^Foreman. 



Cterkof 



Accountant and Statist, 

(Clerks, Book-keepers, and Agents.) 

Persons and Establishment. 

Estates and Properties. 

Housing, kc. 

Fittings, Fixtures, Furniture, and Implements. 

Covering and Clothing. 

Provisions. 

Stationery. 

Carriage and Locomotion. 

Gifts, Loans, and Charities. 

Savings, Insurance, Investments, &c, 

Mbcbakicai. Assistants. 

Stationer. Printer. 

Bookbinder. Copier. 

Lithographer. 

Subordinate Mechanical Assistants. 



Attehpants. 

(and Household.) 
Office Keeper. 
Doorkeeper. 



Porter. 



Housekeeper. 
Messenger. 



SUBOUDINATE ATTENDANTS, 4c. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OP SPECIAL MATTERS, 



Will represent all Special Affairs and Agencies, e. g. : — 

1. Estates and Properties. 

2. Buildings and Works. 

And so on, in relation to the production and supply of 
them, or of their incidents. 

There should be an Officer for the whole, or for one or 
more, according to the exigencies of the Office, with certain 
subsidiary Functional Officers, who would have regard to 
those elements of business which must be brought to the 
view of the Administrative Officer, such i 



Designer. 


Maker. 


Planner. 


Maintainer 


Specifier. 


Cleaner, 


Estimator. 


Keeper. 


.Contractor. 


User. 



Whatever the thing made or done, it requires the service 
of 'many functions comprised in the Offices above named, 
which will be more particularly indicated in the following 
observations : — It may be convenient, as in other cases, to 
entrust these functions to a few or many, but they should 
never be lost sight of, for it is by the disregard, or exclusion 
of a part of the process of action that miscarriages, excess of 
expenditure beyond estimate, misunderstandings, litigation, 
and other disappointments and calamities occur. 

Nor may we prudently reject such aids because the 
names are new and peculiar. Our great undertakings often 
fail because our great men, upon whose determination such 
things rest, are not conversant with details or with the 
methods of mastering them. We are to remember that we 
are doing National work, and that hundreds of thousands 
depend upon the issue of a right or a wrong judgment. 
Palaces, Bridges, practical measures of all kinds, structural 
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and political have failed and discouraged other measures, 
because the minor subsidiary works indicated in the above 
mentioned functions have not been systematically and 
habitually worked out. Employed constantly in all under- 
takings, great or small, a sureness of step will be gained 
which will move onward a vast number of measures now 
claiming solution and constantly arising for solution. 



Designer. 

In the Departments charged with Special Services, such as 
Works, or matters of that nature, the oflBce of Designer 
would be most useful, if used systematically, that is, if he 
fairly collected the desiderata, with the ends to be avoided as 
well as those which are to be attained — the occasions for 
which the thing is required — ^the means already employed, 
and the adaptations that are to be provided for. Axt and 
skill are great economizers. They calculate nicely the 
adaptation of means to ends, which not only saves money in 
the making but in the use ; for an unwieldy thing demands 
more labour, too large a thing occupies more space than 
enough, and an unsightly thing distracts the attention and 
wearies the senses to no purpose. Besides, design compels 
thought, and checks useless enterprise as well as tends to 
ensure the success of the Useful. Its presence promotes the 
intelligence as well as the ease of the Office; while its 
neglect engenders bad habits of all kinds, and with bad 
habits want of discipline, and dilatory, imperfect, work. 



Planner. 

The Planner is but the realiser in detail of what the 
Designer has directed^ and his Office is to be constituted on 
the same grounds. 

No article of a novel kind should be allowed without a 
Plan accompanying the application, and none should be 
refused without a reason being communicated to the appli- 
cant. 
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Specifier. 

Tlie Specification of Details is the necessary foundation 
of the Estimate and Contract^ a mestns of bringing all points 
iiito view, and so far assisting to yiew both plan ^nd 4^igA 
more critically, especially in relation to Cost. 



Estimator. 

The duties of this Officer are indicated in his name; his 
services are of great value, both in checking heedless expense 
and preventing what is often disastrously extravagant, the 
vague fear of expense and the hesitation which it engender 
to enter upon proper and necessary undertakings. The 
Office is distinguished from that of Specifier, because the 
knowledge and skill required are of a different kind. 



Contractor. 

The Contractor in the ordinary sense is the undertaker of 
th^ work; but his Office in this Organization is to superinten4 
the preparation and making of the Contract, and the collecting 
ipfojmation for the safe conduct of the Negotiations. I^ 
would l?e his duty to watch Contracts generally; the casefi in 
which they have been Successful and those in which they have 
failed, and the considerations which in each class of under- 
taking ought to be regarded- The Office should be one of 
primary importance in a state of things where everything 
from the greatest to the least is to be done by Contract. 



Maker. 

The name, coupled witii those that follow, distinguishes 
the object of this Office. Like the Contractor, his functioB 
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will be to infonn himself of all matters comiected with the 
function of makings that he may be prepared to advise all 
other Officers in that respect^ and to be the medium of com- 
mmiication with Special Referees^ if it should be bo required. 

A specification of the Occasions on which his services 
may be required would justify the appointment of such an 
Office. There is scarcely a Law whidi does not manifest its 
necessity. 

Without the aids supplied by the Designer^ the Planner^ 
tlie Specifier^ the Estimator^ and the Contractor, tiie duties 
whidi would devolve upon this functionary would be beyond 
the capacity of any person. He will be master of tibe concre- 
tion, as they of the abstraction. He will be more practical, 
they more theoretical. He will be the Realiser, they the 
Inventors of each Class. 



Maintaineb. 

For the sake of explicitness and distinctness, as well as 
to provide a convenient distribution of functions, so that no 
Officer may be charged with more than he can perform, this 
Officer, whose duty it would be to keep up the fabric, is 
proposed. 

It may however be doubted whether his sphere of action 
over things existing and their adaptations, or modifications 
does not involve an amount of duty, which would make it 
incompatible with any other Office. It requires, too^ a 
diflferent kind and order of ability. The mind and skUl which 
can make a new and entire thing upon an unoccupied field 
is very different from the mind and skill which can adopt 
existing things to new purposes. The one requires to be a 
greater master of expedients perhaps in themselves inferior ; 
to be rather the clever man than the genius. 

At all events, the separation of the considerations, by 
placing them in distinct persons may lead to their more 
perfect development^ and at the [same time provide sufficient 
means for mutual advice and assistance. 

s2 
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CX^EANER. 

A homely title for an Office of universal Need^ and one of 
the costliest. The expedients for Cleaning and Keeping are 
worthy of the Economist's regard. It is a heavy item in 
Public Expenditure. It involves more scientific knowledge 
than is apparent, and a knowledge not so generally diffused 
as the Need. 

It extends to every thing that we have and use, and in the 
long run occasions or saves a great expense, for the duration 
of everjrthing depends not merely upon its Use, but upon the 
Cleaning of it. 



Keeper. 

Keepers and Curators are very numerous ; their function 
is to take charge of the matters placed in their care and 
custody, but the considerations which apply must depend 
upon the nature of those matters. It would, however, be 
worth while to ascertain the principles on which such Offices 
are appointed. Some are filled by scientific men without 
proper assistants. They know the nature of their trust, but 
cannot perform it. Otliers are placed under other persons 
to be assistants, without proper Superiors. They can per- 
form their trust if they knew it. The want of Organization 
in such cases mars the purpose. Again, from want of know- 
ledge, both superiors and assistants fail, whilst such persons 
are fearfully oppressed by the least amount of Official Routine 
which it may be necessary to subject them to. If the official 
part of their duties were performed by persons of Official 
aptitude, it would conduce equally to the benefit of the Public 
Service, and to the comfort of such Employ&. 

The collection of the knowledge necessary for Keepers of 
Museums, Books, Registers, and Articles of Vertu, might save 
the Nation as well as individuab, much indirect Expenditure 
of Money, and still more in the Preservation of those Objects 
of Care, which if lost or destroyed, cannot be replaced. 
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• User. 

This term is used for want of a better. It is applied to all 
those persons whose occupations or occasions bring them to 
Use any article, and whose accommodation is the object, end, 
and aim of all the rest. They are the best judges of the 
efficiency of the article and the sufferings by inefficiency, 
and it is necessary, therefore, for one and all, the Designer, 
the Planner, the Specifier, the Estimator, the Contractor, the 
Maker, the Maintainer, the Keeper, and the Cleaner, to have 
this personage, his wants and feelings, in their remembrance 
when they exercise their several callings. The same truth 
applies to Administrator, Inquirer, Legislator, Judge, Financial 
Officer, Official Special Officer, Local Officer, Superintendent, 
and Controller, and Registrar and Recorder; for all are in 
some sort Designers, Planners, Specifiers, Estimators, Con- 
tractors, Makers, Maintainers, Cleaners, and Keepers, and 
require the exercise in their Official behalf of the same func- 
tions, since such functions are applicable to all things made or 
done. 

It is Useful, therefore, to have some personage to take 
note of the relations of all Users to the matters within the 
cognizance, not always within the recollection, of the Official 
Departments of State. 

The Assistant Opficbrs. 

The Mechanist, 

The Modeller, 

Constructor, 

Draftsman, 

Surveyor, 

Manager, 

Clerk of the Works, 

Foreman, 

might receive into their class many additions in practice, 
according to the nature and extent of the Special Business to 
be transacted; but, the established practice, is to depend 
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mainly for such aid on temporary engagements. It is sufficient 
for the present purpose^ merely to indicate their relation to 
the Service, and the necessity of considering the Means 
of providing such Aids, and the Occasions for them. The 
Survey will show in what degree they now exist, and to what 
extent they are necessary. 
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Department or Committee of Local Matters. 



THE BODY. 



HiAD. 

President. 
Vice-President, 

Membebs. 

All Privy Councillors who fill the Offices of Secretary of State. 
All Privy Councillors who have filled the Offices of Secretary 

of State. 
Together with the respective members of all other Committees 

of Privy Council^ to take] cognizance of the peculiar 

functions of this Committee. 

Special Mehbebs. 

(Or Principal Local Referees.) - 

Special Officers having cognizance of some Principal 
Department of Affairs, or of knowledge ^or skill 
within the scope of this Committee. 

Stapp. 

Director. 

Secretary. .Actuary. .Registrar. 

Treasurer. .Accountant (and Statist). .Auditor. 

Remembrancer. .• Superintendent . . Controller. ' 

AssisiANr SiAPP Opficees, 

Administeatite Committee. 
(Referees or Commissioners.) 

Of Administration. Of Direction. 
Of Inquiry. Of Special Matters. 

Of Legislation. Of Local Matters. 

Of Judicial Matters. Of Superintendence and Control. 
Of Finance. Of R^istration, Record, and 

Publication. 

Local Repebees. 

Persons attju^hed or unattaohed, who have cognizance of 
some Sipecial branch of 1$ nowledge or skill. 
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CfllEF OpFICEB. 

(Clerks and Agents.) 

Agent, Pjiblic and Official. 

Receiver and Examiner of Papers and Fees. 

Clerk of the Minutes and Board. 

Clerk of the Orders and Correspondence. 

Clerk of the Acts and Records. 



Special Local Oppiceb. 
(Clerks or Agents.) 
National Officer. 
County Officer. 
Municipal Officer. 
Parochial Officer. 
District Officer. 

Assistant Oppicebs. 
Statist. 



Surveyor of Districts. 
Surveyor of Roads and Works. 
Surveyor of Buildings. 
Surveyor of Institutions. 
Surveyor of Callings. 



Statistical Draftsman. 



aerie of i 



Accountant and Statist. 

(Clerks, Bookkeepers, and Agents.) 

Persons and Establishment. 
Estates and Properties. 
Housing, &c. 

Fittings, Fixtures, Furniture, and Implements. 
Covering and Clothing. 
Previsions. 
Stationery. 

Carriage and Locomotion. 
Gifts, Loans, and Charities. 
^ Savings, Insurance, Investments, &o. 

Mechanical Assistants. 

Stationer. Printer. 

Bookbinder. Copier. 

Lithographer. 

SlTBOBDINATE MECHANICAL ASSISTANTS- 

Attendants. 

(and Household.) 
Officekeeper. 

Housekeeper. Porter. 

Doorkeeper. 

S0BOBDINATB Attendants, £rc. 
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DEPARTMENT OF LOCAL MATTERS! 



All Mattery have Local Relations^ which> howerer^ would 
not have been sufficient reason for giving a functional cha- 
racter to this Office, if it were not that, owing to the past 
state of things, and the intricate state of our Law and Policy, 
it is necessary to have regard in any act of Administration, 
or of Legislation, to other matters that have place in the 
same quarter. The appointment of Officers to have cogni- 
zance of matters in such relations is calculated to counte^t 
the tendency to act upon partial considerations; for an 
Officer charged with all matters of a Local nature, is apt 
to have administrative qualities, which make him a good 
Adviser; besides which it happens, that for purposes of 
Control, there must be feispection, Superintendence, and 
Visitation, conducted by Officers not occupied too exclu- 
sively with Home Duties ; and it is better, both for the 
sake of efficiency, and for the sake of economy, that similar 
duties should be placed in the same hands, if tiiey be not 
of a too special and absorbing nature. 

If a Committee of Privy Council were established, to 
assist the Secretaries of State in all Matters of a Local 
Nature, which, though perhaps at present, an unacceptable 
measure, may, if subjects continue to increase, as they have 
hitherto done, in number and importance, become aH indis- 
pensable one. 



SPECtAL Local Office tts. 

These Officers would have cognizance of all Matters and 
Interests of a Local Nature to which alhimon has just been 
made, but they would take cognizance of Statistics in a 
special degree; they may therefore be specially regarded 
under the designation of 
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Statist. 

All Statistics have relation to Locality^ more 6i less 
extended. Locality is the base or area ; and the best and 
surest means of collecting the needful information fot facili- 
tating the operation in the first instance, for verifying it 
afterwards, and for judiciously applying it to actual affairs 
at last, is Local Distribution of Service. 

This Officer, like others, should be rather the Receiver 
and Compiler of other persons^ collections, than the Col- 
lector. Each Officer should collect and return the Statistics 
of his own subject matters, which will have a double opera- 
tion on his own Office : 1st., in ensuring adequate intelligence ; 
2nd., in ensuring adequate diligence ; while, by the process 
of collection, it would lead to intelligence on the part of the 
persons with whom he must come into communication for 
the purpose of collection, and on the part of Funjctionaries 
of all kinds to whom the results are communicated. 

The pursuit and study of Statistics has been one main 
means of the present advancement of Public Opinion ; its 
backwardness in many respects, has been to a great extent, 
caused by the want of Statistical Information. 

This Officer, to act usefully, should not act alone. His 
value will be in proportion to the occasion which he gives to 
other Departments and Officers to contribute their quota. 
Every Office should have its Statistical Clerk, charged with 
the duty of supplj^ng the needful information, imder the 
direction of the Chief of his Department; but for that 
purpose he should be trained in the Principal Department, 
that his contributions may come out in a shape to be readily 
consolidated in the general mass dl information^ without 
additional labour or loss of time. 



Surveyor of Districts. 

An Officer of this description would be useful. The 
conffict of jurisdictions, the defect of jurisdictions, the 
relations of jurisdictions, and the division, distribution. 
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arrangement^ alteration of Districts^ togjether with the ap- 
pointment of Officers within them, all matters which have 
for 3ome i^hile past been thrown upon the Secretary 
of State^ or subjected to his veto or consent, require to such 
labour, an extent of deliberative character, as to make it im- 
possible for that High Executive Functionary, charged with 
so many and multifarious duties, to perform the duty. The 
information which must be collected, tried, and considered is 
much too extensive to be mastered by an active Officer. 
It is this accumulation of incompatible functions which 
makes it impossible to discharge his duties promptly. 

Surveyor of Roads and Works. 
Surveyor of Buildings. 
Surveyor of Institutions. 
Surveyor of Callings. 

The Designations of these Officers indicate their Func- 
tions, which have been called into request extensively by the 
Legislation of the last quarter of a century. 

The Survey will furnish a Completer List of such Offi- 
cers ; and at the same time an enumeration of the duties 
with which they are entrusted. The use and abuse of this 
description of functionary is a topic of much importance, 
both ou account of the interference of the Office with Trade, 
and on account of the tendency to deny the Office the very 
means of performing the duty without oppression. The 
Office should not exist without proper support, nor without 
proper superintendence ; but how to givetiie support without 
giving too much power, and how to supply the superintend- 
ence without lessening the responsibility^ are problems of 
some difficulty and delicacy. 
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Department or Committee of Superintendence and 
Control. 



THE HEAD. 



Head. 

President. 
Vice-President. 

Membebs. 

All Privy Councillors who fill the Offices of First Lord of the 

Treasury. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
President of the Board of Control. 
Controller of the Exchequer. 

Together with the respective Members of all other Committees 
of Privy Council, who take cognizance of the peciiliar 
function^ of this Committee. 

Sfeciaii Membebs. 

(Or Principal Superintending and Controlling Referees.) 

Special Officers having cognizance of some Principal 
Department of ASairs, or of knowledge or skill 
witiiin the scope of this Committee. 

Stape. 

Director. 

Secretary . . Actuary , . Registrar. 

Treasurer . . Accountant . . Auditor. 

Remembrancer. .Superintendent. .Controller. 

Assistant Staff Officeks. 

Administbative Committee. 
(Referees or Commissioners.) 
Of Administration. Of Direction. 

Of Inquiry. Of Special Matters. 

Of Legislation. Of Local Matters. 

Of Judicial Matters. Of Superintendence and Control. 

Of Finance. Of Registration, Record, and 

Publication. 

Superintending and Controlling Referees. 

Persons, attached or unattached, who have cognizance of some 
special branch of knowledge or skill. 
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Chief Ofpicek. 

(Clerks and Agents.) 

Agent — ^Public and Official. 

Receiyer and Examiner of Papers and Fees. 

Clerk of l^e Minutes and Board. 

Clerk of the Orders and Correspondence. 

Clerk pf the Acta and Reeords. 



Special Sufebintekdixg and Contaolling Officer. 
(Clerks and Agents.) 

Viftitor. Superintendent. 

Inspector. Controller. 

Remembrancer. 

AiSISTANT OfFICSBS* 

Accountant and Statist. 

(Clerks, Bookkeepers, and Agents.) 

/ Persons and Establishment. 
Estates and Properties. 
Housing, &c. 

Fitting, Fixtures, Furniture, and Implements* 
CoTcnngs and Clothing. 
Provisions. 
Stationery. 

Carriage and Locomotion. 
Gifts, Loans, and Charities. 
Savings, Insurance, Investments, &c. 

Mechanical Assistants. 

Stationer. Printer. 

Bookbinder. Copier, 

lithographer. 



aerk of 



subobdinate mechanical assistants. 

Attendants. 

(and Household.) 

Officekeeper. Doorkeej^. 

Housekeeper. Messenger. 

Porter. 

Subordinate Attendants, 
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DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE AND 
CONTROL. 



The Principal Officers of such Department would be — 
1. Visitor. 2. Controller. 3. Superintendent. 4. Inspector. 
5. Remembrancer. 

An Administrative Department or a principal Executive 
Department will find occasion for all the functions implied in 
these Offices. Indeed it will be found that they exercise 
them now, but by a great variety of agencies, without rela- 
tion to each other, and not in such a manner as to connect 
the Chief directly with each operation so as to give compre- 
hensiveness of view and unity of action. It is this necessity 
of bringing home all matters to the Chief, naturally and 
without undue or irksome exertion, at short and stated in- 
tervals, so that he may exercise an entire mastery over the 
whole range of the subject matters of his jurisdiction and 
agencies of all kinds that constitutes the touchstone of the fit 
organization of his office. It is not necessary, nor is it fit, 
that he should be a drudge — ^in all calmness and repose he 
should have all matters passed in array or review before him, 
and should by a coup d^csil be able to see their scope, and 
direct his attention without embarrassment or distraction to 
any part that may require his special regard.. As he is one, 
so every function beneath him should be one ; but that he 
may not unduly restrict the agencies beneath him, this 
oneness of character should not be narrow, but co-extensive 
with all the operations which may fall within his cognizance. 
Like a Merchant he should be able at any time to ascertain 
readily the state of his transactions. 
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Visitor. 

iThis ancient Officer should be appended to every great 
Department of States either in the person of the Chief Officer 
of that Department, or in some Officer of nearly equal rank. 
The present fashion now is to postpone Visitation till every- 
body is so entirely in the wrong that the only possible con- 
clusion is the demolition of the Office, or the dismissal of all 
the Officers j and sometimes the efficient steps can be taken 
only by the agency of a Committee of either House of Par- 
liament, or of a Commission of Inquiry, which acts under 
the prejudice, of a charge, and thus has half adjudged the 
oflTender guilty before it proceeds to inquire. 

One advantage of this Office is, that the -general doctrine 
relating to its functions is well settled, and might, without 
difficulty, be compiled as a Text-book for the Officer, and a 
terror to the contumacious. 

Many Officers hold their Offices at the pleasure of th6 
Chiefs of Department under whom they act, but this expe^ 
dient is not half so effectual in keeping good order as an 
occasional direct vipitation proceeding from it. Of course 
to take from the Office the character of arbitrariness, the law 
and usages of Office, and the regulation of Officers should 
be better settled. 

Whatever the perfection of the internal control of an 
office, the whole body needs the atmospheric pressure of an 
external control, to keep all the parts in their place ; without 
it important functions ai^ apt to fall into desuetude* 



CONTROLLBR. 

The Controller should be an internal Officer, acting 
immediately, and reporting periodically to the Visitor as to 
a superior authority. 

Matters being appointed to be done at certdn times, or 
t>ther certain intervals, it would be his duty to report whether 
they had been so done or not, his Certificate alone should be 

T 
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the authority for the payment of remiin«ration, and equally 
an authority for any fine wllich might be incurred by the 
default. 

Hia cpgnixaooe of all afiaiisb especially in Hg^ to^ the 
reqmreniepts of any superior authcmty^ would make him » 
good practidil adviser in that direction. 

He shovild be charged with providing adequate force, and 
adjusting the force to the requirements of the Office* 



SuPSBIBrrSNPBNT. 

The Superintendent should be the Marshal of the Office^ 
and have cognizance of all mechanical agei^des. To see that 
whatever is required to be done^ is duly done at the right 
place. 

His more especial fonctipn would be the Superintendence 
of Inspectors, where they are numerous. 



Inspector. 

InspMbcm wre Local Officmi, Sbirveyevs of deiML Hmj 
should be inferior to the Stq^rintepdent, and undtr hb 
cognizance. 

Puring thei^ twenty-fiye years Ais C|aas of O^ceis has 
been called into much requ^t, A collation of their Rqporls 
would give a rich field of ipi9truction| not only w to th^ 
own duties, bi:^t ^s to tho^ o[ pther pfrs<ps wl^om th^bave 
had to control. 

It would be greatly desirable that the results should be 
compiled for general instruction^ an4 fdso as a means of lessen- 
ing the occasion for their intervention, or, at least, for their 
intervention exoept 93 valu|ibl9 ageut^f ^or di^^emtpating the 
fuller and more accurate knpwledge whipb t))ey ^pquire inthe 
prosecution of the duties of their Office. 

It i^, however, desirable that Offices of this kind should 
be held only for a limited period, and be a step in promq- 
tiou» or that tliey should be associate4 with other Offices of a 
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more limited nalufe. To retaift men of great intelHgenee 
and active minds in a limited range of oecupalioii, is to 
ensure their deterioration. If they pass firom one parsnit to 
another i^ proper intervals^ and under proper realriotions 
their intelUgenee and aetirity are kept alire. Besides^ Offioei 
involviBg much movement are i^t to ftitigue first, and then 
to disgust. 



Remembrancer. 

The office of Remembrancer is placed in this branch be- 
cause its operation is of the nature of control, to which it is 
auxiliary. 

He should take cognizance of all matters in relation to 
time and events of all kinds, natural and appointed, and note 
the Agenda in relation to them. 

In a higher sense he would exercise the foresight of the 
Office, which, in the pressure of present and current affairs is 
often disregarded, and in Legislative and Administrative func- . 
tions, he would probably prevent the confusion of times and 
seasons which balks the purpose of these functionaries. 

This function would make him a proper adviser, and 
therefore fairly a Member of the Board. It would give him 
an Historical as well as a mere chronological character : as 
useful for what is gone as fo^ what is to come. This Office 
being light in its practical functions might be filled by one 
who has so far advanced in life as to have passed active 
exertion. 

The list of miscarriages that arise from a disregard of 
occasions to come, would be very numerous. 

It would of course be the function of this Officer to take 
care that arrangements should be made for the execution of 
future Agenda. 

This would be a means of equalizing the work, for if the 
current business should fail, the anticipation of work which 
must come at a later period, would supply present occupa- 
tion ; and perhaps forestal a pressure which would be over- 

T 2 
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whelming^ if added to the usual amount of business* 

Where the Offices are placed in few hands, the functions 
of this Officer are most valuable; because upon him, in con- 
junction with the Controller, would devolve the disposition of 
time, so as to enable each Officer to discharge his respective 
functions in such a manner as not to hinder any portion of 
the business. 

But it cannot be too often repeated, that it is, at all times, 
better that the Office should be large, and well organized, and 
fully manned, rather than small, with many functions placed 
in few hands. 
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Department or Committee of Registration and Becord. 



THE BODY. 



Head. 

President. 
Vice-President. 

Members. 

All Privy Councillors who fill any Ofl&ce of Record. 

All Privy Councillors, v^ho have been Chancellors, Masters of 

the Rolls, or filled any office of Record. 
Together with the respective Members of all other Committees 

of Privy Council, who take cognizance of the peculiar 

functions of this Committee. 

Special Members. 

fOr Principal ttegifeterlngattd Re'eordiiig feeferees.) 

Special Officers having cognizance of some Principal 
Department of Affiiirs, or of knowledge or skill 
within the scope of this Committee. 

Staff. 

Director. 

Secretary . . Actuary . . Registrar. , 
Treasurer. .Accountant and Statist. .Auditor. 
Remembrancer . . Superintendent . . Controller. 

Assistant Staff Officers. ^ 

Administrative Committee. 
(Referees, or Commissioners.) 
Of Administration. Of Direction. 

Of Inquiry. Of Special Matters. 

Of Legislation. Of Local Matters. 

Of Judicial Matters. Of Superintendence and Control. 

Of Finance. Of Registration, Record, and Pub- 

lication. 

Registering and Recording Referees. 

Persons attached or imattached, who have cognizance of 
some special branch of knowledge or skill. 
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Chief Offices. 

(Clerks and Agents.) 

Agents-*^Publio and Officud. 

Receiver and Examiner of Papers and Pees. 

Clerk of Mu^utes and Board. . 

Clerk of Orders and Correspondence. 

Clerk of Acts and Records. 

SfECIAL ReGISTEBING ilND RSCOBDINO OFFICER. 



(Clerks or Agents.) 
TEnumerator. 
Describer. 
' Definer. 
Classifier. 



Librarian. 
Index Maker. 
Reader. 
Abstractor. 
Eltractor^ 



rPiler. 

< Depositor. 

(Keeper of Boobs and Papers* 



Assistant Officebs. 
[Collector. 
^SOTter* 
(Reoeiyer. 

AoCOTT»TAKt AKD STATIST. 

(CSerkS) Bookkeepers^ and Agents.} 

f Persons and EstaUisnment. 

Estates and Properties. 
I Housing, &c. 

Fittings, fixtures. Furniture, &c. 

Coyerings and Clothing. 

Provisions. 

Stationery. 

I Carriage and Locomotion. 
1 Gifts, Loans, and Charities. 
{ Sayings, Insuranee, Inyestmenti &^ 

MtsertiKtisAL Assistants. 

Stationer. Printer. 

Bookbinder. Copier. 

Lithographer. 

Sfbobdinatb Mbghanical Assistants. 



iDterkof< 



Attendants. 

(and Household.) 
Officekeeper. 
Housekeeper* 

Porter. 

Sv^otonri^B AtrBNSxkm^ Ion 



Doorkeeper. 
Messenger. 
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DEPARTMENT OF REGISTRATION, RECORD, 
AND PUBLICATION, 



It is difficult to explain the nature and use of this Depart- 
ment, but by reference to the numerous occasions which have 
occurred of late years )to create Offices of Registration. The 
principle is very imperfectly worked out, and probably 
nothing but a Survey of the whole range of such duties, 
would discover the means of consolidating the functions and 
placing the whole upon a more satisfactory footing. 

Being a Department of Information and Advice, it should 
constitute a Department of the Privy Council, whose functions 
are all of that character. A valuable paper appeared some- 
while ago in the "Athenseum'^ on this subject, which will 
repay perusal; but the subject is too copious to be touched 
upon here, except to indicate its importance and its relation 
to the general Scheme of Official Organization, 

It appears to me, however, that a Department of Privy 
Council (of which the Lord Privy Seal and the Master of 
the Rolls should be Members) might well deal with the 
subject, as it affects the Privy Council, and thus prepajre the' 
way for a more general treatment of the matter. 

In alL cases, however, care should be Uken to separate 
the Official Register from the Record. 

The Assistants of this Department consist of two Classes, 
Intellectual and Mechanical. The Intellectual include the 
Enumerator, the Describer, the Defincr, the Classifier, and the 
Designator; and the mechanical, the Collector, the Sorter, 
the Receiver, the Filer, and the Depositor. The Amotion of 
the former will be to index, and in some instances to exa- 
mine by indexing ; and of the latter to keep in proper places 
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and in a proper manner the instruments of Registration and 
Record. 

All will^ like other Officers, be required to assist the 
Administrator^ Inquirer^ Legislator^ Judge, Official Director, 
and other Functionaries, with the information in their stores^ 
which must be forthcoming on all occasions* It is expe- 
dient, therefore, that the Office should be well manned, and 
actively superintended and controlled and it will probably 
be found to have a powerful effect in promoting real 
economy. 

As this Department consists to so large an extent of 
details, and is dependent for success on extreme accuracy in 
details, some of its officers must be habituated to mechanical 
services, which involve more or less intelligence, while all 
require entire reference to the occasions when the Records 
and Papers will be needed. I refer to those Officers whom I 
have designated the Collector, the Sorter, the Receiver, the 
Filer, and the Depositor. 

Some of these Officers should be well accustomed to 
books and bookbinding, to cataloguing books, and making 
indexes, and other subsidiary duties, which persons of these 
callings are in the habit of discharging. 



Th£ Enumerator. 

The function of Enumeration is of much importance in all 
Departments of Administration. In Legislation it is indispen- 
sable. Many failures in that walk are traceable to the want of 
this service. It requires a patient skill and some technical 
facilities. Each thing or item should be separately stated 
and distinguished by a number. 

In the general Scheme of Offices, I have placed it in the 
Department of Registration and Record, for the sake of giving 
completeness to the Registers and Indexes, and ensuring the 
proper filing of information which is to be found in the 
Memorials and Records of the Office. 
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Tub DfiscRiBER. 

This *Ofl&cer is equally importianh The Enumerator will 
designate in short general terms,^-^tiie DeScriber Will detail 
the parts of which a thing consists, a^ 'Well &s all matters' 
which properly fall under the description of Thing. 



The DfiFiNtoR. 

To Define is a Necessary preparative to Classification^ and 
deserves special treatment both on account of the peculiar 
powers of mind that it needs and because it is of so difficult a 
kind that if it be associated with other functions it is apt to 
be intermingled and blended with them. As in the case of 
ehumeration the want of it has caused frequent failures iu 
!tegislation tod in Judicial Administration. 

The Classifier. 

Attei^ the performance of the foregoing functions, o^ Enu- 
meration, Description, and I)efiniti6il, this tiisk becomes easy. 
It should be given to a man of action, intellis^ence, and steady 
powers of application, that the Registration may not fall in 
arrear. 

The DESieNATOR. 

The Designator or Name Maker would be of much use in 
simplifying the Law, and popularizing many matters that are 
veiled in description or paraphrastic allusion. It has been 
said that LaVir making is but Name making. It is clear that 
it sHsrves an useful part« Our Statutory Law has been prac- 
tically much simplified by giving names to our Statutes. If 
foreign or extraneous matters were by the introduction of 
General Law more extensively excluded, and if a common 
framework were constantly used, the matter of the Law might . 
be enumerated among the *^ Household Words** of the coun- 
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try. Th6 prindple equally applies to all other things which, 
like Corporations, may be ssad not to have existence till they 
have a niuli^. 



The Librarian. 

In the department of Inquiry, provision is made for the 
Qfl&ce of Clerk ot the Library, but as his duties would be of a 
very active nature in immediate Connection with pending 
inquiries, it is thought that an additional OflScer should be 
provided in this Department, and that his duties should be of 
a different kind, that is, to take cognizance of fresh accessions 
of Books, and with the aid of the Index-maker, the Reader, 
the Abstractor, and the Extractor to dispose of the contents 
in a manner to be turned to ready account, by the Clerk of 
the Library when the occasion shall arise. 

Both should Act in unison, and perhaps fbf the sake of 
greater mastei'y of th^ir vocation, should act alternately in 
one or other capacity, for it is a matter to be constantly 
regarded that the means are never so well adjusted as when 
the managier ot them is made actually responsible for the 
end. 

The Index-maker 

Is an OflSice well known, and not sufl&ciently appreciated.. 
It is thought to be of a merely mechanical nature. It requires 
intelligence, painstaking accuracy, and a degree of labour 
which they who write turrente calamo have little conception 
of. 

The Indexes should be very various. In this respect we 
should imitate the Authors or Book-makers of olden time, 
when men devoted a Life to a Book, and enshrined them- 
selves in it. There should be separate Indexes, as many, in 
short, as there are divisions of labour according to this 
Organization, indexes alphabetical and classed, of the matters, 
and of the tnfttiners, §o arranged as to be accessible at the titne 
of Need 5 nor would this task be diflSciiltif it wete ftppottiohed 
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among die different Officers and each were required to keep 
his Index of Matters^ according to a standing Outline or Form. 
It would have the same useful result as the writing up of 
cases has upon the Lawyer. 

The Index-maker with this assistance would not be un- 
equal to the Herculean task. 

As in the case of the Librarian^ so in that of the Index- 
maker, he should be occasionally employed on a different but 
cognate task that he may not become the slave of routine, 
and may be able to do his work so as best to senre others. 



Thk Reader^ 

Is a new Office, but an indispensable one. Books arc 
published, but not read, and it would be a fearful distraction 
of mind to read all that claim our attention. Many in this 
dilemma, follow Napoleon's plan of answering letters by 
reading none at all, and herein commit the mistake and 
indeed wrong to themselves, of passing over what they need. 

Everything should be read, and should be read responsibly 
by somebody cognizant with the range of Official occasions 
and of the uses to which the contents may be applied. 

I should propose that the claimants for higher positions 
should as a means of training and of preparation be em- 
ployed in this task under of course the direction of superior 
Officers. 



The Ansf ractob. 

Would be a higher sort of Reader, whose duty it would 
be to bring out the matter, for collation with other materials 
of information. 

He must have a familiarity with the more intimate rela- 
tions of things. 

This again would be a means of high trainings a species 
of higher probation, in the passage between the lower 
description of Officers and the higher. 
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The Extractor, 

Would have duties secondary to those of the Reader and 
the Abstractor, the simple duty of Copying or Extracting 
Information. 

The collection of materials by this means, fend in aid of 
the Clerk of the Intelligence, would greatly assist inquiries 
imd promote the eflSciency of all branches of the OflScial 
Service, 

The 'Collector. 

The designation of this OflSce imports its character. He 
should take care that whatever is necessary to complete the 
Memorials and Records of the Office is obtained without 
delay, either from the Members of the Office or elsewhere. 
He should assist the Public in making searches, and in col- 
lecting precedents or illustrations. He should perform the 
first duties of Index-making or Collecting and Enumerating 
the Materials. 

The Sorter. 

The Sorter would be a species of Assistant to the Collec- 
tor. Matters are sent in every sort of disorder, often mingled 
with other matters of a totally different nature : it is expedient 
that they be sorted without delay, and a proper Schedule 
made of their contents. The facidty of sorting is one which 
requires a great deal of patient skill and much active intelli- 
gence. As a part of official training it is invaluable; it 
accustoms the person to discriminate and to arrange; to 
assign things to their proper place, and insist upon habits of 
order and exactness, which must operate beneficially upon 
the general habit* 

The RBCBrvEA. 

This is a higher sort of Officer or Assistant Registrar, whose 
function it is to appoint the i^lace for depositing the matters. 
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to make or classify the Index, and prder the matters of the 
office. He will have regard to the leading divisions of the 
subject^ and take care that mat^rt are so diapos^ as to be 
refulily accessible when reqi^ired. 

Thb Filbr. 

Iliis isi a Subordinate Officer, whose duty it is by proinpt 
filing to put all things of the same kind together, which 
reduces the chances of papers being mislaid, by increasing 
the size of bundles and lessening their number. If the 
business be carefully conducted it may be made a means of 
ascertaining that the business is done in due time, and ebeck- 
ing the risk of miscarriage in that respect. 

The Depositor. 

This Officer is like the last, a subordinate oi^e. |Iia eUtf 
duty is to pla^ all things in their proper deposit^iiry ^offi 
day to day, and thus facilitate the regularity ^ tl^^ o$9fV 
He may be more muscular and strong than the last, as his 
duties are more active or less sedentary. 

As a part of the duties of a Registrar would be to keep 
the Pookfii of the Libri^ry, sueh i^n Qfl^er showldbecipployed 
in the laborious tasl^ pf movingj and replj^qing @ooI^^ 

Tbb Kebpbr of Books and Papers, 

Wh^pe the 0£Sce i« prwded Qver by a superior Q$q^ 
may be 9m Officer of an inferior kind. It represents %\^ 
person in io^unediftte clvurge^ wd niay be comby^^ wit^ 
other functions which faU imder this class. 

Lik^ other Ke^p^rs, ]^ should know not only th^ 
contents of the things under his charge, but the proper me^mis 
of keeping them for facility of reference, and also for their 
preservation. The use of improper bindings, of improper 
materials such as even bad ink, bad paper, bad paste, and 
other things accounted trivial, but necessary for the salva- 
tion of the Record, should be objects within his cognizance. 
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OFFICIAL ADMINISTEATION 



The Objects of Administration were indicated 
in the Fourth Division of these Papers : The Occa- 
sions in the Fifth Division, and the Official 
Organization in the Sixth Division; it now 
remains, in the Seventh Division, to indicate the 
course of Official Administration. That part of 
OfScial Administration which relates to— the Creation 
of OflSces — the Appointment of the Establishment — 
and the Selection and Preparation of OflScers — ^has 
been treated of incidently in previous Papers ; we 
have, therefore, here to treat only of the Action of the 
Official System or of Official Administration upon the 
Matters which claim Solution by the State, or by the 
Department to which they are referred. 

In its general nature this Action will be obvious 
to experienced persons, but few have had such an 
interest in it as to collate their views, and reduce them 
to some sort of principle. It is, therefore, necessary 
to mention particulars, however trite they may seem, 
that the Scheme may at once appear to be complete. 
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and not be open to the censure of omitting what 
everybody knows, which would be the case if any 
particulars should be omitted because they were trite. 

It may be convenient to consider this branch of 
the subject under the following heads : — 

First, The Great Measures which, oddly enough, 
are taken to a greater or less extent from out of the 
range of Ordinary OflScial Action, and done by 
Extraordinary Agencies employed for the nonce. 

Secondly, The Smaller Measures and Ordinary 
Matters which fall within the usual routine ; 

And lastly, The Application of the J^ystem to 
some Particular Matters. 
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GREAT MEASURES. 

It will be expedient now, to indicate the Practical 
Working of the Machine we have supposed to be created. 
Let us imagine that one of the Aany Great Matters that 
await the attention of the Minister, or is ^ under his 
consideration/' as it is called, be brought on. 

It should be given in charge to some OflScer of general 
intelligence and aptitude, to make it the exclusive subject of 
hi& attention ; not to prepare the final documents and lay them 
cut and dried before the Minister, but to bring the very 
materials upon which judgment is to be formed in array 
before him, and either by himself or by other OflScers, or by 
Agents whose duty it is to perform special parts of the work, 
to work out each branch of details as the matter wilt require. 

He should be simply the Official Agent speeirily elmrged 
with tUe management or conduct of the matter, so thirt 
there may be one person at least in possession of the state of 
it and of its position at any moment of time, and capable of 
holding intercourse with all the other CoUaboratem^ as the 
occasion may require. 

The Official Agent collects or causes to be collected all 
Records, Memorials, or documents that relate to the matter, 
and thereof makes a List, Schedule, or Catalogue raisonne, 
under various heads or branches, as the Registrar-Librarian is 
required to do of the books under his charge. If the Libra- 
rian has performed his duty, this document will be a tran- 
yeript of that part of his Reports or Returns which rebMs to 
the matter in hand. 

The documents so eolleeted and enumerated, Aould be 
passed under the notice •£ the Chief or Superior Ckts of 
Officers^ to arrange, compile, and atote the contttitv; Of 

v2 
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according to the state of advancement, to examine and offer 
objections, or propose interrogations ; and then to try the 
objections, or prosecute the inquiry, and finally revise this 
preliminary document. 

In the Organization supposed, these tasks are confided to 
many, for the sake of bringing out various views, of creating 
within the precincts of the Office a little public, and pre- 
venting one or a few persons from taking to themselves all 
the knowledge, and meting it out as they list to their Chief 
or Frindpals. 

When this Preliminary Document, or piece ju8tificat\f^ 
has been prepared, it may be circulated among the different 
Departments of the Government for observations, objections, 
and suggestions on that part of it which relates to their 
Office. 

The documents so returned should all again be collated in 
a proper manner, and be considered with the like pains- 
taking care, note being taken of the pros and contt, and the 
result recorded* 

The Second Document thus carefully prepared might (if 
the subject admitted of it) be presented to Parliament, with 
a view to its Publication by the ordinary means. 

After a lapse of time sufficient for the consideration of 
the Topics, the intelligence which had been obtained through 
the Press — ^by the Agent appointed for that purpose, viz. the 
Clerk of the Intelligence, — would in a like manner be collected 
and incorporated with the two former Reports, for which, as 
elsewhere suggested, they should be framed systematically. 

During all this time of Public Discussion the Officers 
charged with the Preparation of Measures would have been 
occupied in a similar manner, in ascertaining how far the, 
considerations applicable to the processes were regarded 
and in communicating the defects or requirements to the 
Officer charged with the management of the measure. 
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So, also, if measures had been suggested by private 
persons, they would have been subjected to the same 
treatment. 

This course of proceeding implies much more action than 
is indicated in the above notes. 

The Officers to whom the Document had been sent 
for their observations and suggestions, would (if that task 
had not been performed by the Referring Office) have 
selected that portion which fell within their own pro- 
vince, and considered it in the same manner as they 
would a petition, memorial, or other communication. It 
wbuld have been received, examined, and registered, minuted, 
considered at the Board, formally acted upon, and its 
special points would have been duly recorded; all which 
implies that the subject would have passed under close 
scrutiny, and have been bit by bit tested with the same severity 
of criticism as any other responsible official matter may be. 

The different branches of the Privy Council would have 
entertained the matters within their respective provinces* 

The Treasury, the Secretaries of State, and other Special 
Departments, would each have had similar opportunities, and 
would have communicated the results to the Officer charged 
with the agency of thq matter, for the purpose of so filing 
and depositing, noting and recording these results by means 
of his standing Record and Indexes, that at the moment of 
action they might be available for use. 

The subjects being thus fully under consideration, and 
passing in review before many public men, and that in a 
formal and definite, instead of a loose, desultory, and gossiping 
manner, it would follow that when the Country became 
ripe to adopt the measure, the measure would be ripe for pro- 
posal. It happens now, that Official Persons will not discuss 
till things are ripe ; and when there must be action, the very 
men who must propose, are not ripe, or even conversant with 
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the most obvious coBsiderationB ; and they in ooiisequence 
ooipmit escapathSf negativing the public sentiment, which 
destroys their popularity and their usefulness, and some^ 
times overthrows ike Government, and even endangers the 
Constityition. 

But to speak in more detail, let us consider one by one 
the pending measures; let us examine each, and refer to the 
respective Officers their proper share of the work; let eacK 
^a<^ Officer collect all the Reports, and by the help of similar 
collections of past laws, past discussions, past proceedings in 
ParUament, past aets of administration, and past expres* 
sionsi of public opinion, diseover what principles have been 
fmd ought to be in use, and how far they should be applied 
in given directions on the matters of their own province. 

The coincidences of view would be remarkable ; the great 
Functionaries, unaccustomed to detail, would be less alarmed 
by their responsibility, and encouraged and assisted by each 
other, would do readily what every man of business at once 
sees to be the practical course. That pressure of mind and 
business which Ministers suffer, results from this want of 
unity of action and of adequate agency. If there were such 
agency to reduce into form the floating ideas on the subject, 
they themselves could readily authorize the obtaining the 
opinions and assistance of others. Their expositions in 
Parliament would beget confidence; confidence would beget 
acquiescence; and the result would probably be on both 
sides a frank action, a readiness to propose, and a readiness 
to consider and to support. 
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ORDINARY MATTERS. 

In treating pf the Officers, their respective modes of exer- 
cising their functions have also been treated of in some 
measure, but singly, and also independently of any course of 
action. It is, therefore, necessary to show when and how 
they should be brought into the field, and in what order and 
manner their respective functions should be performed in the 
ordinary action of common business. 

Without the aid of the results of the Official Survey 
which has been suggested, and which must always be borne 
in mind, as the prelude of, and condition precedent to, the 
adoption of any extensive new Organization, it would be 
impossible to perform this task with any precision. In the 
meantime the following Notes will assist in bringing atten- 
tion to the considerations involved in the points above 
indicated, and the means of realizing them. 

In Parliament, and in Courts of Justice, these points are 
well ascertained, and though in both of these spheres of 
action we are apt to be struck more by the movements of the 
struggle than by the results, it will be found upon a close 
scrutiny that more real and effectual work is performed there 
than in other places where the proceedings are quieter and 
the pretension greater. 

The actual Working of Administration may be classed 
under various heads of routine ; 

Of the daily routine, which regards the ordinary trans- 
action of business ; 

Of the Sessional or Annual Routine, which regards 
matters occurring in such periods ; 

And of shorter and longer periods of routine which 
different systems have adopted for the regular transaction of 
business, some of these being weekly, monthly, quarterly, 
half-yearly, on the one side of the yearly period, and bien- 
nially, triennially, and at longer intervals, on the other 
aide. 
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Some routines are not dependent upon regularly recurring 
periods^ but upon events^ natural or otherwise^ such as the 
Death or Succession of a Sovereign, the Marriage of a Sove- 
reign, or the Birth of a Prince, and other events which con- 
stitute occasions for particular actions. 

These matters are of so special a nature, and are provided 
by definite means so well established and so well known, 
that it is unnecessary to remark especially upon them. 

Our concern is with the more certain recurrences of rou- 
tine — such as occur in our Official Establishments. 

The Courts of Justice sit sessionally, and at certain hours 
of the day. It would be well, if in our Official System the 
means of ensuring regular attention to matters were equally 
certain. 

It is proposed that the Staff of Officers should sit daily 
together in the manner of a Board for the dispatch of 
current business, and for mutual consultation and advice, 
and that, (except in those instances, where the fatigues of 
Parliamentary Duties preclude an earlier attendance), the 
example of the Courts of Justice and of the Magistracy 
should be followed in sitting at some certain early hour. 
This is due to all parties concerned ; and calculated to pro- 
duce a promptness and regularity of business conducive at 
once to efficiency and economy. 

The daily routine business being thus disposed of at an 
early hour, the Officers would be at leisure to sit separately 
for a while and at a later hour of the day on Administrative 
Committees, to which, at monthly or at other convenient 
periods, each class of business would be brought in review. 

This is a Department of Action much neglected, and for 
want of it matters stand over for very lengthened periods, to 
the extreme detriment of the Public Service. An appointed 
period for a return to any requisition of service, whether in 
the affirmative or in the negative form, is greatly conducive 
to regularity of action ; and many of those things which now 
stand on the list of official arrears, or are not cared for at all. 
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would assuredly be disposed of, if there were a certain stated 
time for tibe resumption of the consideration of them. 

But such matters should not be left to chance, ft would 
be the duty of the Remembrancer to assign to a given period 
evopy class of transaction, and of the Controller to ascertain and 
report whether the transaction were performed or not at the 
stated time. 

Periodical Reports and Returns by each Inferior to his 
Superior, classed according to a given method, and that me- 
thod one much like the plan of Survey proposed, would 
establish such regularity of action and of co-operation, as 
would probably find us with no other arrears than such as 
will always exist from the unripeness of the public mind in 
regard to new views. 

However, as it is now, those common matters which admit 
of the easiest solution are often postponed for the higher 
objects of party conflict ; and the good that the Administra- 
tion is capable of doing, to an extent far greater than would 
follow the success of the most darling measure, is hindered, 
because the ears of Ministers and of Parliaments cannot be 
reached ; or if reached, because it is not possible to engage 
their attention to the accumulation of small evils, which 
is occasioned by the neglect to supply obvious defects by 
the application of like contrivances at their command. 

Administrative action, applied to matters of an extraor- 
dinary nature, must needs await their occurrence ; but each 
day produces its extraordinaries, and therefore, in some 
direction or other, the administrative system would always 
be at work. Directing action must be in daily operation, 
and will be provided for by the daily means above ad- 
verted to. 

There will be the same constant need of Inquiry as there 
is of Administration ; and so long as Laws are imperfect, and 
men passionate and self-seeking, there will be occasion for 
Legislation and Adjudication. 
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The Financial Work is of annual and even more frequent 
recurrence^ and so is the Special Work in some form dr 
other. 

Local Matters^ Matters of Superintendence and Control 
and Matters of Registration^ Record^ and Publication, follow 
upon the rest ; and, therefore, will at all limes demand atten-r 
tion in a like degree. 



Essentially, therefore, there is no diflference between one 
kind of Official work and another in regard to the regularity 
of the recurrence, if the distribution of the work be Jwic- 
/iowa/ instead of according to subject-matter, — which is another 
reason for adopting that scheme of distribution of Official 
labour. It will be found under such a system, that the 
pressures upon exertion will not be sudden and unequal, 
as it is now, but constant and regular ; that the experiences 
which are now confined to a special and limited range of 
objects, will be more general and enlarged ; and that thus a 
vice ot bureaucracy — its tendency to narrowness of prin- 
ciple and of system, and to mere formality — ^will be lessened* 

The Cursitor, whose services it is proposed to employ in the 
Legislative Department, will collect all the procedures which 
now obtain in practice ; and the result will show, that there 
is no essential difference between the most formal and the 
least formal. By the force of the nature of things, all 
procedures take the same character. They have their stages 
—preparatory, preliminary, initiatory, deliberative, determi- 
native, executive, and final, varying only in the greater or less 
interval between the respective stages and the greater or less 
efficiency of each stage towards the ultimate purpose. 

By the agency of the Official Establishment assigned to 
each Department and described in the ^^ Official Orgar 
nization/^ the Action of the Office in the details will be 
constant and regular, and with the help of proper means of 
Remuneration and Control, each day or other fixed period 
will usually see the completion of its work. 
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' Upon the regular sittings of the Officers and Boiurd, and 
upon the r^ular sittings of the Committees, the main aetion 
must of course depend, and it would not be undesirable t6 
assign the remuneration of some classes of Officers according 
to their attendance at such sittings, and according to the 
reports or minutes thereof. 

In proceedings of the nature of inquiry of a lengthened 
description, this course should commonly be pursued, a thing 
qf easy adjustment where proper intervals are appointed for 
the different stages of business. , 

The delays arise from the difficulty of bringing men to 
turn theit thoughts to the matter. When matters are brought 
before Parliament, when cases are brought before the Courts, 
when any other matters are appointed for given periods,^ 
everybody is found ready for the work ; but when a matter is 
nobody^s business, and when the business has no appointed 
time, it lingers on, till men get angry, and matters can wait 
no longer. It is proposed, therefore, that as everything must 
have its place in space, so every action shall have its place in 
time, and in its turn command the attention which it 
deserves. 

One half the Official business is a disorderly attempt to 
obviate the consequences of earlier neglect; and to the 
natural evils incident to such neglect, there is superadded a 
play of personal feeling, and perhaps a sense of common 
wrong, which mars every attempt to adjust the difficulty. 

Pre-appointed times, properly trained Officers, enforced 
regularity, proportionate reward, due responsibility of the 
right kiikl, the grant of proper facilities, and the removal of 
hindranees, would double the efficiency of our officers, and 
produce much the same difference in the administration of 
affairs, as exists between a riotous, hustling mob and an 
orderly body of persons moving regularly one after another 
at a patient pace. 

It is not that no methods exist, but that these methods 
are not common, and the action of all the departments is not 
eonsentaneous and coincident; they hinder instead of assist- 
ing each other. 
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The topics elsewhere discussed^ and the remarks elsewhere 
made on the Common Library, Colleges of Officers, and 
Official Intercourse, are of application in this place. 

A few moments' frank conversation, even a question and 
answer, will clear up difficulties of long standing. Boards, 
where matters are determined by individual officers upon 
their own responsibility, and not upon the vote of the ma- 
jority, are of very great use in this way; but to make sudi 
intercourse useful, the general principles, and the general 
methods of transacting business, should be ascertained and 
settled. Conferences are not fit means to dispose of elabo- 
rate details, in which ^everything — principle, method, matter 
—have to be established. 

It is on this account that it is so important that we should 
as far as possible act on common methods, well-founded in 
principle and convenience, and that Officers should not spend 
a whole life in one Office, knowing no other than their own. 

It is important that in other respects Ve should follow 
common principles and common methods. By the usual pro- 
cess of labour there is a tendency to make persons following 
different occupations so distinct in character that they become 
essentially opposed to each other not merely in manners, which 
their different habits might engender, but in principle and 
thought. The logic of one man is different from the logic 
of another. The Press and other circumstances are modify- 
ing these effects, but not always by establishing the true 
principle, or a wider principle, or any principle at all; and 
from being too much fettered by form, we come to lose all 
form, and its benefits — ^its facilities also. It is so in Courts of 
Justice with procedure, and forms, and pleading ; it is so in 
public Offices, and the consequence is that we have either to 
settle everything anew, or those whose interest it is to disre- 
gard the obligation set it at nought, and put the whole matter 
in question. 

By establishing principles of action and by making forms 
well adapted to general convenience, we may bopc to lessen 
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^ese evils^ which are ascribed to reform, but are really owing 
to the want of care in turning to account all our experiences* 

By a large generalization of the practices in vogue, and 
a thorough discussion of their utilities, we may attain to very 
great simplicity in procedure and in'/orm, without losing the 
benefits. 

This is sure, that unpunctuality, want of metiiod, want of 
accuracy, a disregard of common practices, occasion far more 
collateral and consequential trouble, loss, and inconvenience 
than their opposites; and the loudest objectors to these 
trammels are too often the persons who most need them. 

I have never known an instance of disregard of an accu- 
rate expression of business-matter in a proper manner, which 
has not been followed by bad consequences of some sort* I 
do not, by this, mean|a careless farrago of words, but a sensible, 
exact, and appropriate manner of expression, according to the 
nature of tibe thing or of the occasion. 

The use of printed forms, and of some other expedients of 
the sort, would be well employed if it were only to get rid of 
this growing tendency to be careless for the sake of saving 
present trouble at whatever future cost it may occasion. 



It has been suggested that these Notes of Official Admin- 
istration are too desultry for the instruction of practical 
persons. This was not the object of tiie remarks under this 
head ; they are Notes simply for the use of persons some- 
what acquainted with the transaction of Affairs, and upon con- 
sultations with persons of that description, it has been foimd 
that they apprehend the scope and tenor of these remarks, 
though certainly very scanty. It is hoped, however, 
upon a future occasion, when the subject shall have been 
somewhat more matured by inquiry and discussion, and by 
the suggestions of persons whose experience will have been 
acquired in different directions, to work out the matter in 
this division of Official Administration, and probably in the 
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corresponding divisions of Official Objects^ Official Occa^ 
^sions, and Official Oiganization. The whole matter scat- 
tered through this book will then be recast, so as to 
embody in those four divisions, which eriiaust the subject, 
the four leading phases of Official Affiiirs, and diat in such a 
manner as to be a practical guide for us alU 

To have met the object of the suggestion above referred 
to, would have required another volume. Each'. Committee 
must have been followed through each class d transactioB^ 
and, in all probability, the detail would have wearied the 
the attention, and have failed of its object* 
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APPLICATION TO PARTICULAR MATTERS. 

It is plain that a matter of this sort can be exemplified 
only by action. All the Official Personages are mustered, 
how are they to be marshalled ? The order of precedence is 
shown in the Tables of each Office, but that order would be 
soon displaced in the moment of action. 

I should propose that there should be something in the 
nature of a Model Office; and that this office should be 
employed in the transaction of some actual business, accord- 
ing to the occasions on which such business would arise. I 
should select, for its practical application, some current 
business in regular operation, and also some legislative 
enterprize. 

The Consolidation of the Law would make a good Iiegis- 
lative enterprize. It touches all species of Offices^ and every 
species of work. 

But in so applying the plan> great care must be taken to 
observe all the conditions. Cobbett relates, in the Preface to 
his Work on Gardening, that Voltaire said that TuU's system 
was a failure, and described that he had used it, widi the 
omission of the essential particular. It is thus that many 
measures fail. 

In this case the conditions are not only that the personn^ 
should be allowed, but that the building should be fit for an 
Office; that the depositories should be fit for the articles 
which they are to receive; that the Assistants should be 
selected for their fitness for the work ; that the scope and 
desi^ of the Office should be ascertained and pre-appointed; 
tiiat regulations should be made for the attendance of the 
Officers, for the routine of business, for the proper and 
x'egukr action of all parts of the organization ; waA tiiat the 
energies, of the whole should be stimulated, directed, and 
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regulated by the right 'sort of remuneration rightly applied ; 
that all should feel, that while work and discipline would be 
enforced, emolument and honour would be accorded with 
equal justice, not to say generosity; that economy was to be 
sought by working with as few hands as was consistent with 
efficiency, but skilled and well paid; and that all claims 
would be frankly considered and entertained ; but that at the 
same time every pretension would be well weighed ; and the 
remuneration accorded to merit and not to importunity. 



By the way, it may be useful to suggest, that besides 
the temper of the present times being favourable to an 
attempt to adjust our Official System to our Needs, there is 
the peculiarly advantageous circumstance of a space of ground 
(in immediate proximity to our Principal Offices) on which 
it would be possible to build a really fit Office to do the 
needful work. 

We must not make the mistake which has sometimes 
been made, of first building the habitation, and then ad- 
justing the organizations and arrangements. A building is 
but a cover for the operations of the persons who are to 
abide therein, and these should be determined first. 

In almost every Office a great range of difficulty and 
of expense results from the unsuitableness of the buildings 
into which the officers are put. More messengers are neces- 
sary, or the officers have to travel from room to room ; and 
other inconveniences, more or less operative in lessening the 
individual power of each Officer, and the total power of the 
whole Office result from this cause. 

A Model Office should consist, therefore, not only of the 
personal organizations, but of the place of business. Nor is 
this a difficult task to accomplish; a survey of different 
establishments, public and private, ranging from the lowest 
to the highest, would show all forms of economical arrange- 
ment most successfully applied in augmenting the efficiency 
and diminishing tibe cost. 

This is a matter of so much importance, that in some 
instances it has been considered that the annual saving would 
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be so great as to make it worth while to pull down existing 
houses for the sake of building others, better adapted for the 
purposes of an office. 

I do not think that this is expedient till we have settled 
our ideas as to what offices should be, since the same effect, 
to a considerable degree, would be produced by adding house 
to house, and establishing communication by means of 
openings between them, or by means of a corridor or gallery 
running behind. 

Generally speaking, two ordinary houses are necessary to 
make a proper place of business for an office adequately 
organized. 

Plans may be made, which would give an exempli- 
fication of my meaning, and be, at least, a starting-point for 
the observations of others. 

There are, however, one or two Cardinal rules, not now 
regarded : one is to assign a place — ^its own place— to every- 
thing, that is. to say : all the matters connected with the same 
Office should be in the same place; but different Offices 
should not be mingled. A collection of the instances of 
inconvenience with the practical effects would teach the 
objects at which we should aim, as far as the limited areas of 
space at our command in London and in Towns will allow. 
This information would be supplied by that part of the 
Returns which would relate the hindrance occasioned by 
defective house accommodation. 

But this is a matter which deserves separate and iiill 
treatment. I mention it here, in connection with the sug- 
gested Organization of the Privy Council, and the tempting 
spot of ground lying so near its present Offices, which seems 
to have lain unoccupied, that it might be available for such 
an operation. 

It may have this indirect advantage, too, in the con- 
sideration of the subject, that to those minds, unfamiliar 
with Official Organization, which may find this exposition 
too abstract, the Localization of the different Departments 
and Offices in their habitation and respective scenes of action 
may serve to assist in realizing the ideas which I have sought 
to enforce. 
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NOTE ON BOARDS AND PERSONAL OFFICIAL 
INTERCOURSE. 



A very just prejudice has sj»rung up with regard to Boards^ 
which do not meet for consultation or advice, but to deter- 
mine matters by the will of the majority, or by the joint wilL 
In this sense Boards are very objectionable : they generally 
result in either a struggle for mast^^ or a neutralizatiim of 
the better properties. 

But Boards have their advantages as well as their defects, 
and the greatest is the regubyrity which such a method of 
intercourse produces. I desire to establish a plan which will 
give us the virtue without the vice : — a Meeting of Officers at 
stated times for mutual consultation and advice, and for a 
review of the business, by which each Office would have the 
advantage of the informadon of his fellows, without being 
fettered in his own determination. 

It would be well to consider the various means of personal 
intercourse, viz: — ^Assemblies, Councils, Courts, Boards, 
Meetings of Officers, Conferences, Single Officers. 

For this purpose all known examples of each kind should 
be enumerated and described ; stating of what each one con- 
sists, its purposes and occasions, and its mode of action; and 
showing all the requisite conditions of each; to what extent 
it has Completeness of Organization in its composition and 
in its course of action ; to what extent it is Aided by Instruc- 
tions; to what extent Subject to Publicity of Intention or 
Contemplated Provision ; to what extent to Publicity in the 
process ; to what extent to Publicity in the result. 

Taking the Board as the standard form, it would be well 
to contrast it with Single Officers, with Meetings of Officers^ 
with Courts, with Councils, and with Assemblies ; and to 
show what occasions are fit for or require the Single Officer — 
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what the Meeting — what the Board — what the Court — what 
the Council — and what the Assembly. 

It would be well to show further the advantages peculiar 
to each ; and also the vices, witJi the means of obviating or 
mitigating those vices. But such a course would exceed my 
present opportunity; it will be sufficient to observe, that 
each of these modes of intercourse has both advantages and 
defects. AH should be used on appropriate occasions, with, 
however, the needful appliances to giye them e£Siciency, 
without the Members hindering each other. 

The Assembly is a suitable means of collecting the Sense 
or Will of large numbers. 

The Couneil is good for the same purpose, where the 
numbers are small. 

A Court is good for conducting Controversies in an 
ordinary logical manner- 

A Board for Constancy, Regularity, and Unity of Action, 
4- Meeting of Officers has the uses of a Council ; but is 
serviceable like Meetings of Merchants on ^Change, to render 
unnecessary epistolary or other written correspondence. 

The Single Officer is the Complement of all these ; and 
while in the case of a well-informed accomplished person, of 
diligent well-trained habits of business, and determination of 
character, the method of Action by a single Officer may have 
the benefit of promptitude, it often ha3 the disadvantage of 
being subject to the direction of peculiar views, without regard 
to the views of others, or the established principles of the 
jurisdiction over which he presides. 

Parliament and Public Meetingsf, with the aid of the Press^ 
giv^s us for National purposes the advantage of an efficient 
System of Assembly. 

The Cabinet is a good practical CounciL 

Our Courts of Justice give us the e^^mple of Courts ; and 
with a more simple procedure, and a lesi^ technical rule of 
action or judgment, might be entrusted with jurisdiction 
in many matters of which they are deprived. 

Boards we have, but seldom well regulated or well consti- 
tuted, or well supported by properly trained Officers, acting 

2x 
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on well understood principles, and this is the general if nofr 
the sole cause of their miscarriage. 

The Board of Ordnance is said to be a Meeting of OflBcers 
rery efficiently conducted ; But to be heavy in its intercourse 
with its External or Local Agencies. 

Whether the Action be by Assembly, Council, Court, 
Board, Meeting of Officers, or Single Officers, the success 
depends upon the orderly treatment of business, upon its 
careful preparation before it comes on for consideration, and 
upon the efficiency of the means to execute the orders which 
may be given ; and this treatment, this preparation, and these 
means, are the same in all the above mentioned cases. It 
follows that the only points of diffisrence between the 
Assembly, Council, Court, Board, Meeting of Officers, and 
Single Officer, are the numbers and composition of the Body, 
its Constitution, and its mode of Action. 

Of the Numbers, the Composition, and the Constitutkm 
of such bodies we have not now occasion to speak. T^eir 
mode of Action must needs be by Meeting in full Assembly, 
or by Committees ; and whether in Assembly or in Com- 
mittees, by sitting together to receive communications, to 
consider and resolve upon them at the same time, so that 
they may act upon the same means or data ; and the act of 
one and all may be taken together. 

And here again there is really no substantial distinction ; 
the mode may be the same whether the action be by one, by 
several, or by many, as to the order and manner in which 
the business may be taken; the difference will be in the 
manner in which matters are mooted. It is a singular thing 
that the manner which is proper for an Assembly or Court, 
is proper for an individual Officer; and he would do well 
to act in his own closet as he would in open Assembly, 
Council, Court, Board, or Meetng, or Conference 

Let us consider that manner. 

First, of the Communication, Proposal, Motion, &c. 
It must be considered what is its Object, and whether it 
be a sufficient statement ; and whether it comprise all those 
matters which are essential to the understanding of the Object 
Next, what is the Law, and whether the Object sought be 
conformable to it. 
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In actual business many of these things are skipped over; 
but not because they are of no account, but because the 
experienced eye sees at once whether all the essentials are 
present or not. 

In a single Law it has been observed that there are five 
thousand considerations ; yet no one ever thinks of looking 
for a statement of them one after another ; but by objection 
or otherwise the consideration of them is raised if they do 
not appear to have been regarded. 

One advantage of a systematic preparation of business is 
that the trained Officers look after these things before the 
matter is submitted to the principal Officer, (or Board) and, 
in consequence, his attention is confined to those things which 
call for consideration ; or, if the Officers, perform their duty 
n^ligently, his experience enables him to discern what is 
wrong or missing in the ipatter, and to stimulate the lagging 
energies of his Assistants. 

Without, therefore, rejecting with prejudice, or adopting 
with partiality any of the methods of personal official inter- 
course, I should seek to put all functionaries in the various 
positions suited to the transaction of business, so that they 
may transfuse into each other their various information and 
aptitudes, without unduly detaining one another. 

And I conceive that by means of a common mode of 
action in all stages of their business, their intercourse will be 
so facile as to occasion but little interruption in the progress 
of affairs, whatever might be the method found to be specially 
q)propriate in any case. I believe that under a well organ- 
ize system, a Meeting of Officers, after the manner of a 
Board, would be found to be much more facile than their 
formal isolation in different rooms or offices, and their com- 
munications by note or correspondence ; but in this, as in all 
other cases, the rule of convenience will be found to be the 
result of a fair admixture of the different methods. 

The prejufiice against Boards I believe to be the result of 
inequality in the qualifications of the Officers ; too much 
intellectuality in the Chiefs ; too much technicality in the 
Subordinates; too much of the closet, or of Parliament ; too 
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mueh <rf the office, or tradition ; the want, in short, of a 
common understanding, or of a common rule of action. 

I should add that the success of Boards depends also 
upon a good Presidency, not a Presidency sitting from day 
to day, but one to which on needful occasion appeal can be 
made. It is better that the President should not interfere 
in ordinary action ; yet all ordinary action should by appro- 
priate means come before him, that he may interfere if there 
be need, and the publicity or recordation should be of such 
a nature as to insure this result. 
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CONCLUSION. 



In passing in review what is written^ much appears to 
have been omitted. To the considerate this will be not 
merely an excusable, but a necessary incident, of a work so 
extensive in its applications. But these omissions are really 
not so great as they appear. By the establishment of a 
properly Organized force, in appropriate correlation and 
connection, which the term Organization implies, a great 
portion of the present occasions of service will not arise, and 
a greater amount of Service may be performed by the same 
force. 

It is always thus, the removal of a Hindrance is seldom 
confined to its own immediate sphere; the hitherto crowded 
and compact mass finds itself at liberty to expand first, and 
then to escape from its confinement. 

Multiply this effect by general relief in all directions, and 
the power of the whole is proportionably increased. 

Add to these effects, that which results from placing 
what is remote in immediate connection with the parts to 
which it has immediate relation in service, together with the 
pressure on the one hand of an intelligent and energetic 
administration or direction, and on the other of a firm super- 
intending and controlling authority; and the capacity for 
service will be augmented at a rate of progression which I 
fear to state. 
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